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PART I. 


OME letters addressed to a friend by S. T. Coleridge, and 
presented to us by that friend shortly before his death, 
illustrate a period in the life of an exquisite poet and otherwise 
memorable person, which those who have written his annals 
seem to have passed lightly over or altogether omitted. Un- 
happily but a fragment of the period to which we refer 
(1813-1816) enjoys even the desultory illumination which these 
autographs afford, for they embrace only a part of the time which 
Coleridge passed at ‘‘ sweet Calne, in Wiltshire,” the dulce domum 
of the poor friendless lad, “the inspired charity boy” himself, in 
Elia’s delightful essay. Bearing the date of the year, but rarely 
that of the month, these letters were written, with one or two 
exceptions, in the little country town where once stood the 
palace of the West Saxon kings, during the interval 1815-1816. 
In the April of this last year Coleridge went to reside with Mr. 
Gillman, in what Carlyle calls his Dodona Oakgrove, among “the 
flowery leafy gardens” of Highgate. From his tutelary host and 
biographer we learn that it was soon after the sojourn at Ham- 
mersmith, and the London Lectures of 18]] and 1812, that 
Coleridge retired, with an old Bristol acquaintance, Mr. Morgan, 
to the quiet market-town of Calne: one motive for the selection 
of that spot being the anticipated companionship of the Rev. 
Lisle Bowles, the poet, whose natural thoughts combined with 
natural diction had, in earlier life, been to him a wellspring of 
delight. Coleridge’s presence in Calne in 1813 appears to be 
indirectly attested in an old playbill of the town issued in that 
year, and setting forth that the tragedy of Remorse had been 
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performed at Drury Lane with unbounded applause for thirty 
successive nights. On the 14th of February, in the same year, 
Coleridge wrote to Mr. Poole, the recipient of the biographical 
confidences of 1796,* to thank him for certain kind and cordial 
words to which he owed the only pleasurable sensations which 
the success of the Remorse had given him. The local date of 
this letter is not ascertainable from the editorial notice in the 
Biographia Literaria ; but as Mr. Gillman states that the Calne 
retirement followed the performance of the play, we may be pretty 
sure that it was written in or near that quiet spot ; and that when 
the writer averred that no grocer’s apprentice after his first 
month’s permitted riot was ever sicker of figs or raisins than he 
of hearing about the Remorse, it was from the still seclusion of 
his Wiltshire home that he thus unbosomed himself to the friend 
whom he applauded for the raciness of his intellect and the 
steadiness of his attachments, and whose garden joined on to his 
own little orchard, during his residence in the meadowy county 
of Somerset. 

For the remainder of the year 1813 and of the whole of the 
ensuing year we have no autographic illustration to offer. The 
intimacy with the late Dr. Brabant, then of Devizes, the friend 
to whom Coleridge addressed the letters now offered to the world, 
had evidently been matured long before the middle of the year 
1815. We do not know under what circumstances it commenced, 
but the high reputation and splendid intellectual faculty of Cole- 
ridge, on the one hand, and the practical sympathy, fine geni- 
alities and vigorous and inquisitive mind of his correspondent, 
on the other, could not fail, sooner or later, to furnish motive and 
occasion for a first reciprocal approach, and for frequent subse- 
quent intercourse. In fact, Coleridge in those days profited not 
only by his new friend’s professional advice, but by the constant 
hospitalities accorded him. The eldest of the sisters noted in 
these letters still retains among her fading memories a dim 
reminiscence of the poet’s garden rambles, and of the eloquent 
talk to which she listened delightedly ; and the “bewitching 
effect” that his slow measured recitation of “Christabel,” “then 
enshrined in manuscript,” imparted to its “ wizard lines,” has been 
made the subject of comment in our hearing by some who, on 
days long gone, stood within the circle of his spells. Of “the 
little ones whose faces were often before him,” the survivor whom, 
in more than one letter, he greets by name, and over whom he 
once murmured the words— 

“The fairy thing, with red round cheeks, 
That always finds, and never seeks,” 


still recalls the gracious personage that went to and fro between 





* Published in the “ Biographia Literaria.” 
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Calne and Devizes, carrying a silk handkerchief dexterously 
metamorphosed into a travelling valise. Other houses, besides 
that of his admiring correspondent, readily opened to admit the 
“logician, metaphysician, bard.” Among the number of those 
who thus welcomed Coleridge were Mr. T. Methuen, the late 
Rector of All Cannings; Mr. Money, the incumbent of Yatton ; 
and the then noble proprietor of Bowood. A whimsical anecdote 
commemorating a trivial incident, at a dinner possibly given in 
Coleridge’s honour, is perhaps worth rescuing from that mystical 
wallet in which Shakespeare assures us that “Time bears alms for 
oblivion.” It chanced that the venison served at this particular 
feast of reason had acquired more than enough of the ambrosial 
ripeness that is the indispensable characteristic of those viands 
which Milton calls “meats of noblest sort and favour, beasts of 
chace or fowl of game,” and one of the more secular of the guests 
arrogating the privilege of criticism, and finding ordinary language 
wholly inadequate to the occasion, exclaimed, “That venison’s 
PAMNED high.” The emphatic expletive gave offence to the 
sensitive piety of one of the party, who, commenting on the 
critic’s too spontaneous rhetoric, was playfully opposed by Cole- 
ridge. “Well,” said he, “what else could you say? You 
couldn’t say very high; it would be feeble! No language less 
forcible than DAMNED high could do justice to the state of that 
venison!” - 

In the October of 1815 Coleridge attained his forty-third year. 
Still in the bright summer of life, he already began to assume a 
somewhat antique luxurious appearance, as described in the con- 
temporary word-portrait of the author of “Ion.” “ Although he 
looked much older than he was, his hair being silvered over, and 
his person tending to corpulency, there was about him no trace 
of sickness, or mental decay, but rather an air of voluptuous 
repose.” It was before the middle of this year that Coleridge’s 
correspondence with Dr. Brabant commenced. The first letter 
in our series is dated vaguely Calne, 1815. But we are enabled 
to approximate to chronological accuracy through the indication 
afforded by the reference which it contains to the escape of 
Napoleon, “ the mimic and caricaturist of Charlemagne,” as Cole- 
ridge delighted to call him, and still more by the reference to the 
impending corn-evnactment designed to secure protection for the 
agriculturist, by excluding grain of foreign growth for consump- 
tion though not for re-exportation, till the average price of wheat 
had reached 80s., of barley 40s., and of oats 26s. per quarter. 
The embarkation from Elba took place on the 26th of February, 
{815 ; the Corn Bill which had passed the second reading in the 
Lords on the 27th of June, 1814, became the law of the land on 
20th of March, 1815. It was inthe interval between the end of 
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February and the middle of March, therefore, that Coleridge 
penned the following letter :— 
“Calne, 1815. 

“My DEAR S1r,—I very much regret that unlucky pre-engage- 
ments have put it out of my power to enjoy at one time the 
pleasure of your and Mrs. Brabant’s and Miss Hillier’s society. 
I assure you I have felt and feel it a disappointment. But on 
Monday I was obliged by a former promise, much against my 
will, to draw up and support a petition to the Prince; and on 
Wednesday we have long engaged to dine for the first time at 
Mr. Marsh’s ; and I know he has invited a party—some from the 
country. My spirits too are but in bad plight, having embrangled 
myself with some vehement professors of friendship, but most 
indelicate performers, with regard to two volumes of poems. 

“Merciful God! What aweful times! The Corn Bill, Dis- 
grace, and a cowardly imprudent Truce under the name of Peace 
with America. Our national character branded with Breach of 
Faith in Italy—and God’s wrath in the shape of Buonaparte 
once more burst forth from its brief slumber. I feel a strong 
impulse to write and publish a dithyrambic ode, a Tocsin of 
Repentance with the title taken from the first words of the 
poem, ‘And have we not deserved it?’ The question con- 
cerning the necessity of a Reform in Parliament I consider is 
now decided. The Landowners and the Great Farmers are our 
masters, and have dared establish a minimum on the price, a 
maximum on the quantity of the poor man’s cold dry dinner. 
Can the God of Truth lie? and hath he not said ‘Woe! 
woe! to them that lay house to house and field to field that 
they may be alone in the land.” The land is mine, saith the 
Lord ; it is not yours! to you I have entrusted it. 

“At Calne, when the quarter of wheat was at 63s., the price of 
the quartern loaf (here called the half-gallon) was 93d.; by the 
rise of the market in consequence of the existing restriction 
from 63 to 66 and 67, the loaf has been raised to lld. If then 
from 63 to 67 the rise has been three halfpence, from 67 to 80, 
say 79, it would be 43 = 153, and should the average be 83 it 
must be 6d., i.c. 18d. But this cannot be, say the plump 
calculators ; but this 7s so, reply the pale-faced consumers. But 
it ought not to be so, retort the former. More shame for you 
then, ye calculating legislators that make laws for yourselves ! 
How dared you pass the Corn Bill on presumption that it could 
not raise the quartern loaf above a shilling without first having 
done away all the iniquities (if such exist) by which it is noto- 
rious that it will be at 16d.,and may be at 18d. The poor man 
had his loaf at 8d., then at 9d. The old tax made payable to 
you of sixteen millions per annum, which, added to the prohibition 
of the importation of cattle, is probably above twenty millions, 
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raised his loaf to 11d. Your new tax will be the occasion of 
its rising 4d. or 5d. more. What is it to the poor man whether it 
be the cause or the occasion, or part one, part the other, if the 
result is the same? As to the pretext that wages will rise in 
proportion, the proper answer, however vulgar, would be, A Lie! 
The rejection of Lord Grenville’s clause has opened the eyes of 
every man whose lids are not weighed down by the Incubus 
Mammon. You say that nothing on earth could influence you 
to pass the Bill if you thought that such and such would be the 
results ; well then, if you are sincere, let the Bill provide for 
its own discontinuance as soon as such results shall have been 
produced by it. No! 

“Then how disgraceful that, in the two Houses of Legislature, 
there was not a single speech on the part of the supporters of 
the measure which a philosopher could answer, with the single 
exception of Lord Liverpool’s! He indeed has presented tan- 
gible somethings, aud not unworthy of confutation, though the 
petitio principii and counterfeit analogies constitute the whole 
substance of his figures in armour. One of his arguments may 
be thus translated :—Yon goose has been revolving before the fire 
for two hours, and in every minute of these hours the flesh has 
become progressively better and more valuable, therefore let it 
have two hours longer with a fire twice as hot, and it is hard to 
calculate with what geometrical rapidity it will improve: it 
cannot do less than become a swan! Make my most affectionate 
respects to Mr. Brabant, my love to your little ones, and my best 
compliments to Miss Hillier. As soon as I can I will come over 
and spend a day. Mr. Marsh will lend me a horse to ride five 
or six miles, and Morgan will walk so far and ride it back. God 
bless you ! 

“S. T, COLERIDGE. 
“Tuesday noon. 
“T send this by the gardener.” 

The second letter in our series was evidently written about the 
same time as its predecessor, but, presumably, a little later. The 
writings of Dr. Williams, the author of an Essay on the “ Equity 
of Divine Government, and the Sovereignty of Divine Grace,” and 
of other kindred works, seem in the early months of 1816 to have 
attracted the attention of Coleridge and his correspondent. The 
contemptuous notice of Bishop Tomline, at the commencement 
of the letter, may be compared with an equally disrespectful 
passage in that curious serial the Watchman, published by 
Coleridge in 1796. After describing the Bishops as “the larger 
bodies in the ecclesiastical system, some at greater, some at lesser 
distance, but all revolving round their sun (the Court), rejoicing 
in the heat and radiance of ministerial favours,” the writer irre- 
verently assimilates Bishop Prettyman, on the score of his personal 
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charms, to Venus, unless, he submits, “ Mercury be thought a 
more proper emblem for one who lackeys so closely the great 
Restorer of Splendour.” Complimenting Dr. Williams on his 
triumph over this alliterative hero in the Rolliad—“ prim preacher, 
prince of priests, and Prince’s priest’—Coleridge hastens to 
record his dissatisfaction with modern Calvinism, at least as 
interpreted by the learned divine whose literary obliquities he 
unfavourably contrasts with the noble honesty and majesty of 
openness which glorify the writings of Spinoza, whose system, 
however, he equally rejects, as recognising “a world with one 
pole only, and consequently no equator.” ‘The letters addressed 
by Spinoza to Blyenbergh are eight in number, and not three, as 
Coleridge seems to imply. In the correspondence in Gfrorer’s 
edition of Spinoza’s works they extend from XXXI. to XXXVIII. 
The passage which is the subject of Coleridge’s special criticism 
oceurs in the thirty-fourth letter. Eloquent denunciation of 
the then impending Corn-law Bill, with some account of the 
local opposition to the obnoxious measure, in which Coleridge 
took a leading part, occupy a subsequent portion of the letter. 
The hymn, a correct copy of which accompanied the letter, 
was the beautiful “Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Cha- 
meuni,” which, though written in Germany during 1797, was 
still among the poet’s unpublished papers. Condemned by 
Wordsworth as a specimen of the mock sublime, the author else- 
where vindicates it as “the image and utterance of thoughts and 
emotions in which there was no mockery.” The advice offered 
to Coleridge’s correspondent in the postscript was ultimately 
followed. It was not, however, the ambition to prosecute the 
line of study suggested by Coleridge that induced his friend to 
acquire a knowledge of the German language, but the determi- 
nation of an ardent and uncompromising intellect to sound the 
perilous depths of theological science, under the guidance of 
fearless and learned interpreters. Dr. Brabant—of whom the 
poet Moore truly said, that “though not a doctor of theology, 
he was much better versed in that science than many that are’— 
once remarked to Coleridge that the sceptical challenge to the 
reality of the cardinal miracle of the Christian religion might be 
thrown into the form of an alternative hypothesis ; that if the 
Founder of that religion really died he never reappeared ; or 
that, if he appeared after his crucifixion, he never really died. 
Coleridge rejoined that Dr. Paulus, the coryphzeus of the rationalist 
school, had regarded the subject pretty much from the same point 
of view, an announcement that greatly interested his companion. 
Dr. Brabant subsequently made the acquaintance of the venerable 
Paulus at Heidelberg, and a frequent renewal of intercourse, con- 
tinued for more than a quarter of a century, matured that ac- 
quaintance into a friendship alike gratifying to both. The 
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incongruous theory, however, adopted by Paulus, to fuse the 
supernatural element in Christianity in a solvent of nineteenth 
century Euhemerism, by no means approved itself to the sober 
judgment of his English friend. 

“Calne, Friday. 

“ My DEAR Sir,—I return Dr. Williams's two works, with 
thanks for the pleasure I have had in the perusal. The defence 
of modern Calvinism is incomparably the better written of the 
two; and, with the exception of the metaphysical Introduction, 
as complete a confutation of Bishop Alias, Prettyman Tomlin 
Prettyman, as his worst enemy could desire, and yet in so 
Christian and gentlemanly a way that the Bishop's warmest 
friends could not find matter of offence. My remarks on the 
larger work I have written on slips of paper, which you will find 
at the pages to which they refer: with the exception of my 
opinion de toto, which I incautiously wrote on the blank leaf at 
the beginning. But if it should be improper to send it back to 
the owner thus, you can take it out, and with a few drops of gum- 
water, replace it to advantage with a leaf of better paper. If 
Dr. Williams’s opinions be indeed those of the modern Calvinists 
collectively, I have taken my last farewel! of modern Calvinism. 
It is in its inevitable consequences Spinosism, not that which 
Spinosism, 7.¢., the doctrine of the _Immanence of the World in 
God might be improved into, but Spinosism with all its skeleton 
unfleshed, bare bones and eye-holes, as presented by Spinoza 
himself. In one thing only does it differ; it has not the noble 
honesty, that majesty of openness so delightful in Spinoza, which 
made him scorn all attempts to varnish over fair consequences or 
to deny in words what he affirmed in the reasonings. I said in 
one thing only. O! I did injustice to thee, Spinoza! Righteous 
and gentle spirit! where should I find that iron chain of logic 
which neither man nor angel could break, but which falls of 
itself, by dissolving the rock of ice to which it is stapled, and 
which thou, in common with all thy contemporaries and prede- 
cessors, didst mistake for a rock of adamant [viz., God as an 
object, forgetting that an object as much presupposes a subject as 
a subject does an object. Spinoza’s is a world with one pole 
only, and consequently no equator. Had he commenced either 
with the natura naturata as the Objective Pole, or at the ‘I per 
se I’ as the Subjective Pole, he must necessarily in either case 
have arrived at the equator, or Identity of Subject and Object, 
and thence, instead of a God=the one only substance of which 
all finite things are the modes and accidents—he would have 
revealed to himself the doctrine of the Living God, having the 
ground of his own Existence within himself, and the originating 
Principle of all dependent existence in his Will and Word ]—where 
shall I find the hundred deep and solemn Truths, which as so 
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many germs of Resurrection to Life and a glorified Body will 
make, sooner or later, ‘the dry bones live ¢’ 

“That I am not mis-charging Dr. Williams you would be con- 
vinced in ten minutes, by merely turning to Spinoza’s three 
letters (especially the second) to Blyenburgh. But Spinoza never 
was guilty of such an evasion as that we were responsible beings 
to God as a Judge, because he does not act on the will, but only 
on the Heart or Nature, which, however, the will cannot but follow. 
He knew too well that Causa cause causa causati. You might 
as well cut the Rope that suspended a hanging scaffolding and 
pretend that the man in it fell and broke his limbs of his own 
accord—for you never pushed him—you did not even touch him. 
No! Spinoza tells his correspondent plainly, ‘The difference 
between us is, that you consider actions in relation to God as a 
Judge, and if I did the same I could not evade your consequences, 
but should myself exclaim, Why yet findeth he fault, seeing we 
do nothing but what he himself forced us to do? seeing that in 
truth we do nothing, but it is he worketh in us both to will and to 
do? But I do not contemplate God as a Judge, or attribute any 
human qualities or offices to him, but regard him as the Eternal 
Source of necessary causes.’ Now this is fair dealing at least. 

“So much for theological metaphysics. On Wednesday we had 
a public meeting in the Market Place at Calne, to petition Par- 
liament against the Corn Bill. I drew it up for Mr. Wait, and 
afterwards, mounted on the butchers’ table, made a butcherly 
sort of speech of an hour long to a very ragged but not butcherly 
audience, for by their pale faces few of them seemed to have 
had more than a very occasional acquaintance with butchers’ 
meat. Loud were the huzzas, and, if it depended on the 
inhabitants at large, I believe they would send me up to Parlia- 
ment. I was not sorry to have an opportunity of showing that 
I had not supported Government so strenuously from the Treaty 
of Amiens to the present year from any interested motive, but 
from conscience. I do not know what opinion you have formed, 
but the more 1 examine the measure the more indignant do I 
become at its injustice and cruelty, the more astonished at the 
absurdity and self-contradiction of the arguments advanced in 
its behalf. Arguments! Nay; bold, broad, rattling assertions 
in the very teeth of facts and common sense, eked out by a stupid 
fear, gaping and staring cock-a-hoop on the shoulders of a lunatic 
Hope. I take it for granted that it would be imprudent for you 
as a professional man to appear publicly pro or con., but I confess 
I was sorry to hear that there was to be a sly meeting at Devizes 
—from which the inhabitants at large were to be excluded—for 
the support of the measure. Had it been an open county 
meeting I would certainly have attended, for, in my conscience, 
I hold the new Bill to be neither more nor less than a commu- 
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tation of the War and Property Taxes for a Poll Tax, transferring 
the payment of it from the Government to the great landowners, 
when, as the law now stands, we are taxed fifteen millions a year 
to enable them to act the Magnificos. It is a poll tax not pro- 
portioned, as the property tax in some measure was, to the ability 
of the payer, but pressing heavier the lower it descends; so that 
the poorest pay the most, not only virtually, as being so much 
less able to pay it, but actually, as making bread so very much 
larger a proportion of his whole sustenance. 

“Will you be so good as to purchase for me a quarter of a pound 
of the best plain Rappee, at Anstey’s, and (but in a separate 
paper) an ounce of Maccabau? I will settle when I see you. 
And J am requested to ask whether there is a public brewer at 
Devizes, and whether we can be served from thence with good 
table beer? Excuse this liberty ; but Calne is a sepulchre in a 
desert, and the ale here from the public-houses is either syrup 
or vinegar. Make my affectionate remembrances to Mrs. 
Brabant, and my best compliments to her sisters. I have 
enclosed for Mrs. B, a correct copy of my hymn, which I should 
wish Miss Hillier to see.* My love to the little ones. 

“ Yours, dear Sir, faithfully, “S. T. CoLERIDGE. 


“P.S.—O that you had but two hours in the twenty-four which, 
without injury to your health and spirits, you could command 
for yourself. I would then importune you to learn German. 
Dr. Gooch, to whom I gave the same advice and who mastered 
the language, rates the advantage which he has derived from it 
professionally very high indeed. There is a sobriety of sound 
sense in the constitution of your mind which would counteract 
the excess of system in the German Medico-Philosophers, yet 
combine into a golden tertium aliquid.” 

In this letter were enclosed the slips of paper to which the 
writer refers at its commencement. On these slips were written 
comments on Dr. Williams’s real or alleged errors. Here is a 
beautifully Coleridgean view of eternal punishment, with its 
subtle metaphysical distinctions. 

Introd. p. 11.—May it not be said that, by Jacob and Esau, nations, 





* In a note to the copy of the Hymn, “S. T. Coleridge entreats Mrs. 
Brabant to excuse the slovenly state into which this copy has degenerated from 
candles and carelessness. He dares not trust to his own procrastinating spirit 
or he would withdraw it from the parcel and send a fairer copy by a future 
opportunity. It is, however, a correct copy, and the only correct copy in 
existence.” This copy contains in the last paragraph two or three readings 
different from those adopted by the editors of “The Poems” in 1865. Instead 
of “ Thou too, hoar mount” we find “Once more, hoar mount ;” and a little 
lower the word “ again” is erased, and “once more” written above it, Instead 
of “pure serene” our copy has “blue serene.” In a side-note “ avalanche” is 
explained as “ The fall of vast masses of snow, so called.” 
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not individuals, are understood? Esau prospered abundantly, and 
became the founder of a great kingdom, which, after having answered 
its purposes, was finally incorporated with Judea. St. Paul proves 
that the Jews were chosen by free grace, without any moral claim 
on their part, or if any, solely by the Fairy of Abraham. How 
impious, then, for the Jews to arraign the equity of a dispensation 
which admitted the Gentiles on the very same ground, namely, Faith, 
or murmur at their rejection for hardened unbelief, whose election had 
been wholly of sovereign grace through Faith! I see nothing here of 
individuals as the subjects of absolute pre-ordainment to guilé and 
misery. On the subject of the futare fate of the Unredeemed, we 
ought with special awe to confine ourselves to the very terms of 
Scripture ; and now in what passage shall we find the words “ infinitely 
miserable?” On the contrary, we hear of many stripes and of fewer. 
The most frequent word in Scripture is Death as opposed to Life ; 
now though Death most assuredly does not mean annihilation, it can 
scarcely, on the other hand, may be, made compatible with full and 
self-conscious personal existence, and as little can eternal be equivalent 
to infinite succession of times, eternity not being the genus, but the 
antithesis, of time. 

It is abyss; and the only conceptions of it necessary for Christian 
edification are—1. That whatever it may be, it is most fearful, and 
the greatest of possible evils: 2. That [it] is wnalterable, and excludes 
all presumptuous hope of after-purification to those who die im- 
penitent. 

In the next note Coleridge touches on the problem of the 
origin of moral evil, dissenting from the Neo-Platonic school, 
which attributes it to defect. 

C.i., p. 34.—This solution of evil as the necessary consequence of 
finite existence is most ingeniously stated and supported by Plotinus, 
adopted by St. Augustine, afterwards formed into a system by Leibnitz, 
and was taught’ by most of the German Divines (those especially of 
the Wolfian school), till the appearance of Kant’s “ Religion within 
the Bounds of the Pure Reason,” and of Schelling’s “ Treatise on Moral 
Evil.” I profess myself with Kant and Schelling, convinced that Sin 
is not negative or merely of defect—at least, if degrees of limitation 
are meant—in short, if any more be meant than the self-evident truth 
that infinite perfection cannot sin, and that of course creatureship is a 
necessary condition of the possibility of sin; but this is far, very far, 
from making defect the cause of its reality. We hold Satan to have 
been the most glorious, the least limited of finite beings; and man, 
the noblest creature we know of, is the only creature capable of sin. 
If it be replied that the defect is not deficience in general, but of 
reason and will, this would be an acknowledgment of my opinion— 
namely, that negation of absolute perfection is the condition of the 
possibility, but that something positive is the cause of the reality of 
moral evil. 

The subject is further pursued in the following fragment, on 
which Coleridge still argues against the hypothesis that vicious 


propensity proceeds from mere defect :— 
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Pp. 36, 37.—With more reason, we Eovye doxei, might we ask, how 
ean a tendency or propensity proceed from mere defect ? The splitting 
of a vessel by the freezing of water is as positive an act from the abstrac- 
tion of heat as the melting of the same vessel from an accession, and 
vice versd. That degree of fire which burns, that degree of light 
which is visible, derives its specific power from its degree—i.e., from 
limitation or negation. Every individual act in a succession of time 
supposes deficience in the sense of limit as the condition of its possi- 
bility, the virtuous no less than the vicious, and what is positive 
within such limit as the cause of its actuality. The vices that 
proceed from weakness, such as all sensual habits, are felt by us 
as human vices, compared with the proud enthronement of the in- 
dividual will, which, though accompanied with courage, fortitude, 
contempt of pleasure and of sloth, patient endurance of pain, &c., 
constitutes nevertheless the fiendish or tyrant character. 

Scripture informs us that even such is the judgment of God, and 
that, therefore, men were admitted to that mercy from which the 
fallen spirits are excluded. “He remembered that they were but of 
dust.’” However, both Scripture and the profoundest philosophy 
conspire to teach us that to man is given but one positive act, that of 
opening out his nature either to the Author of all Good or to the 
Prince of Darkness. It is strictly true that if the Holy Spirit do 
not work [in] us to will and to do, the evil spirit must. The very 
difficulties of this mysterious subject would tend to suggest the proba- 
bility that this act is not in time, and that we know it by and through 
the gacvoueva in our consciousness, of which that supersensual act is 
the vovyevoy, or intelligible ground. Hence we may understand the 
compatibility of remorse with a sense of necessitation. The latter 
results from the retrospect of the Phenomena, which, being in time, 
must be reflected under the law of cause and effect; the former to 
query, from ?] the Noumenon. S. T. C. 

In a fourth Note we find the bold admission that the Pagan 
hypothesis of a Great First Cause tends to degrade Deity into a 
component part of the Universe. Does Coleridge really dissipate 
the ontological perplexity by his distinction between cause and 
ground ; or is it not another form of the avowal that the human 
mind is incapable of penetrating the mystery of origin, and 
wherever it elects a resting-place, must content itself with the 
simple acceptance of the inexplicable fact of Existence? In the 
argument against the doctrine of philosophical necessity which 
Coleridge has introduced into this note, he endeavours to fasten 
on the supporters a definition of the term which no intelligent 
advocate of the doctrine would now acknowledge. On the other 
hand, the self-determination supposed to exist independently of 
all ascertainable mental antecedents, of all states of mind related 
to pleasure and pain, and which is held to be an act of election 
by an inscrutable entity or transcendental self, has not been 
proved by Coleridge. 

P. 41.—If Iam not greatly deceived, Dr. Williams confounds the 
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two distinct ideas of cause and ground. God alone has the ground of 
his own existence in himself, and his self-existence is the ground, his 
will the reason of all the links in the infinite chain of causes; but he 
is not, without irreverence, to be conceived as one of those causes. 
“The Great First Cause ”’ is like many other phrases borrowed from 
Pagan philosophy of a very ambiguous and questionable import, and 
tends to degrade the High and Holy One into a component part of 
the universe, as a pilot or helmsman in a ship’s company, or a 
charioteer in a chariot (such are Aristotle’s similitudes), at best but an 
Anima Mundi. The phrase “ motive” has likewise been much abused 
by the philosophical Necessitarians, as if a motive were a thing that by 
impact communicates motion, instead of being a mere generic term. 
For what is a motive but a determining thought? and what is a 
thought but the mind thinking in this or that direction P and what is 
thinking but the mind acting on itself? A motive therefore -- the 
mind in the act of self-determination ; and thus the whole machinery 
that was to batten down free agency proves to be actually a definition 
of free agency.—S. T’. C. 

I mcan by the former part of this note to say that a cause always 
supposes a co-existence, or at least a connaturality, with the effect. 
Thus we say, a cloud in a state of positive electricity in reference to 
another cloud, or to the earth, is the cause of lightning ; but the light- 
ning is that very electric fluid acting according to its essential law. 
Now by misapplying this word to the Al/-Being, have arisen the 
doubts and supposed contradictions in the idea of creation e nihilo. 
The ancients who deemed God the First Cause did none of them admit 
of absolute creation, a doctrine which Mosheim has proved peculiar to 
divine revelation. ‘The important consequences have been ably shown 
by Garve. 

In the succeeding note Coleridge continues to comment on the 
theory of causation. It is observable how entirely he differs 
from the school that insists on the necessity and universality of 
the law. Far from regarding an initial tendency of our own 
mind as having its correspondent in the external world, he will 
not even concede to the Volitionists that the law of cause and 
effect is an essential law of our own mental constitution. We 
cannot, however, agree with Coleridge in attenuating this im- 
perial generalization, coextensive with all experience, into a mere 
logical arrangement of all sensuous impressions, Neither can we 
approve the magniloquent sentence, that “ the godlike properties 
of limited space, that is, geometrical figures, are clear intuitions 
in which cause and effect do not exist.” The laws of geometry, it 
is true, have a perfect invariability, but there is no divine mystery 
about them, for, as Mr.J.S. Mill explains, the various parts of space 
exist simultaneously, and by the very definition of their nature, as 
abstractions, are taken out of the category of counteracting and 
modifying causes. In the passage on the categories which follows, 
Coleridge is descanting on some variation of the Kantian scheme, 
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designed as a substitute for the old Aristotelian classification—an 
abortive attempt to pigeon-hole external realities, Kant, how- 
ever, cannot be complimented on having succeeded where his 
greater predecessor failed. Not only is there no guarantee for 
the exhaustive virtue of these modern categories, but the division, 
though strictly formal, is tautological, the last member in each 
triple section participating in the character of the first and second 
members, or, in Coleridge’s phrase, the first and second are thesis 
and antithesis, and the third the synthesis of both. Towards the 
close of this note occurs a most perverted representation of the 
psychology of Locke. Because that eminent thinker opposed, and 
victoriously opposed, the doctrine of innate ideas, limiting all 
our knowledge to experience, Coleridge affirms that Locke main- 
tained not only that sensation was the origin of all our ideas, 
but, to use the critic’s own picturesque metaphor, that “the soil, 
rain, and sunshine make the wheat-stalk and its ear of corn.’ 
Confused and hesitating in his psychological views Locke may 
have been, but Locke never taught that sensation was the source 
of all our ideas, but only of our “simple ideas ; much less did he 
teach that the mind was a development or refinement of sense. 
While declaring that the origin of all simple ideas is in sensation, 
Locke asserts there is another fountain, reflection, from which ex- 
perience furnishes the understanding with ideas, and he expressly 
adds, that though it might properly enough be called internal 
sense, it is not sense, as having nothing to do with external 
objects. 

P. 41.—I fear that I shall appear to you a vendor of wild paradoxes 
when I affirm it as my philosophical creed that the Law of Cause and 
Effect is a Law of the Human Reflection. Ido not rank it high enough 
to call it even an essential Law of the Human Mind, but I am convinced 
it is no Law of Nature; the utmost that can be made out is, occasions, 
or the conditional Positions in which such and such phenomena can be 
manifested. In all clear Intuitions, as in the truly god-like properties 
of limited space, z.e., geometrical Figures, Cause and Effect have no 
Being ; and so it is in all physical knowledge in proportion as it i8 
real knowledge, intuitive science, or, to borrow the great Hooker’s 
words, “a direct or immediate Beholding.”’ A sound Dialectic has 
taught ine to reduce the Forms or Mode of action of the reflex Faculty 
to the three Categories of Quantity, Quality, and Relation ; while 
Modality is the Syllepsis of the Three, considered as possible, as real, 
or necessary ; and in all the Categories it is noticeable that the first 
and second are Thesis and Antithesis, and the third, the Synthesis of 
both. Thus the real is opposed to the possible, while the necessary is 
the union of both, that which is not possible not to be real. So in 
the Category of Relation—1. Substance ; 2. Accident = Action and 
Reaction ; 3. Cause and Effect. This of itself might suggest the 
suspicion that it is a mental mechanism or form of logical arrangement 
of our sensuous representations. Long before Hume, and with far ¢ greater 
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insight, Berkley had reduced causes to mere signs. I mean material 
Causes, and Spinoza long before Berkley. I[n] short, I hold them 
as metaphors from the Causality of Thought, 7.e., the Will, imagined 
in Nature, not seen. But till Logic is studied in good earnest, and the 
whole system of Lockian pseudo-Psychology subverted, there is little 
chance of the philosophic truth being listened to. Locke’s whole 
book (as far as it is different from Descartes) is one Yogiopa 
erepolnrnaewe, the fallacy that the soil, rain, air, and sunshine, make 
the wheat-stalk and its ear of corn, because they are the conditions 
under which alone the seed can develop itself. 

Up to this critical period (that' of the Corn Law of 1815), 
Coleridge had abstained from the advocacy of Parliamentary 
Reform, under the impression that the ideal legislature which 
“ adequately represents all the great component interests of the 
State,” had been realized in the machinery of the British Con- 
stitution. In our next letter, he announces his conversion, 
justifying his change of opinion by the plea that the recent 
unpatriotic policy had demonstrated the untenability of his 
assumption. The sentiment on the pain of inferiority which 
succeeds the acknowledgment of his error testifies to the sweet 
and magnanimous nature of the writer, while the words which 
record his “devotion to the ever-living dead men of our Isle” 
thrill us as with a sense of a majestic presence. Of Malthus, 
whom he censures at the end of the letter, we could wish that he 
had spoken in less undiscriminating language. A contemporary 
poet, Shelley, while indicating his dissent from some of the 
inferences of that unpopular economist, wrote in a very different 
spirit :—“ Malthus is a very clever man, and the world would 
be a great gainer if it would seriously take his lessons into 
consideration.” 

Calne, Monday morning. 

“JT missed the opportunity of sending the parcel on Saturday 
by an hour, and without affectation I did not think the contents 
of the enclosed letter justified the expense of postage. If you 
should have time to look over Dr. Williams’s large work, in addi- 
tion to what I have remarked in the slips of paper, you will not 
fail to observe a sophism grounded on the admitted fact of the 
incapability to act aright in minds habitually vicious. This we 
all know constitutes the difference between a crime and a vice; 
and makes the latter, even though comparatively trifling in each 
individual act, more hopeless, and therefore a deeper evil, than 
any single crime, however great, if only it be not such as involves 
as the condition of its possibility a prior vicious habit. This I 
long ago observed is the dire curse of all habitual immorality, 
that the impulses wax as the motives wane. Like animals caught 
in the current of the sea vortex (such as the Norwegian Mael- 
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strom), at first they rejoice in the pleasurable ease with which 
they are carried onward, with their consent yet without any 
effort of their will ; as they swim the servant gradually becomes 
the tyrant, and finally they are sucked onward against their 
will—the more they see their danger, with the greater and more 
inevitable rapidity are they hurried towards and into it. Now 
from this fact Dr. Williams deduces that the inability to will 
good is no excuse for not doing so, in and without reference to 
the origin of the inability, forgetting that our conscience never 
condemns us for what we cannot help, unless this ‘cannot in 
presenti’ is the result of a ‘would not’ a preterito; all moral 
evil is either cwm voluntate or de voluntate. N.B., a voluntary 
causata is a contradiction, unless as causa sui. Take Dr. 
Williams’s own instances. Suppose the man stated as wholly 
incapable of loving God to have been created with this incapa- 
bility, and you no more blame him than you blame a rattle- 
snake for his poison. All law, human and divine, acknowledges 
this distinction, as in the criminality of murder committed in 
drunkenness, and the impunibility of the same act committed in 
madness. I have inclosed my ‘Fears in Solitude,’ with two 
other poems written in 1798, which, as I hope to present Mrs. 
Brabant with my poems collectively, I could wish you to present 
in my name to Miss Hillier as a mark of my respect. You 
cannot conceive how this Corn Bill haunts me, and so it would 
you, if you had seen the pale faces and heard the conversation of 
the hundred poor creatures that care to sign the petition. Except 
Horner, every one of the opponents of the measure has betrayed 
the cause. Baring the least indeed, but even he has not stood 
firm. The North is in a flame; the result will be a league 
between the Ministry and the Law Nabobs not to disband the 
soldiery. I have hitherto in the Friend, in the Morning Post, 
and the Courier, and in conversation, opposed the so-called 
Parliament Reformers. I have not altered my principles, yet 
now I must join in pleading for Reform. I assumed as the ideal 
of a legislature that in which all the great component interests 
of the State are adequately represented, so that no one should 
have the power of oppressing the others; the whole being in 
sympathy of action and reaction with the feelings and convictions 
of the people. I now see that this is not the case, and I see the 
historical cause too. Neither Blackstone nor Delolme have truly 
given the theory of our Constitution, which would have been 
realized in practice but for two oversights. But of this hereafter. 
I have no opportunity of seeing any of the shoal of pamphlets 
on the question, but I suppose the speeches in Parliament 
contain the essence. Ifso, God have mercy on the intellects of 
the nation! How, indeed, can it be otherwise with such edu- 
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cations as our gentlemen receive? I have often heard of the 
pain of Inferiority ; this I could never understand. I have often 
enough met my superiors—some in all things, many in many 
things—and God knows the feeling was so delightful that it has 
not seldom tempted me to overrate persons or compositions of 
my contemporaries, and thence it is that I devote myself almost 
entirely to the works of the great ever-living dead men of our 
Isle, or to the writings of the Germans, who appear to me—I 
mean the learned public of Germany—a full century before the 
Scotch or English. To hear Malthus quoted as an oracle ina 
British Senate! Stupid, hard-hearted blunders engrafted on 
pedantically disguised and yet falsely worded truisms! Ubi non 
Fur ibi stultus is my character of his Reverence Mr. Malthus. 
x * - * ® 
“My kindest respects to Mrs. Brabant and her sisters, and 
affectionate endearments to your little ones. 
“§S. T. CoLErmpG@g, Calne.” 


We have seen that the Remorse was acted at Calne in the 
year 1813. In 1815 Mr. Falkner, the manager of the company 
then playing in that quiet country town, was anxious to “ try his 
luck at Devizes,” and Coleridge, in a letter which has the ex- 
ceptional merit of a date, recommends the manager and his 
troop, on moral as well as on artistic grounds, and solicits his 
friends’ interest in their behalf. Perhaps the evident enthu- 
siasm of the writer in Mr, Falkner’s cause, was rendered in- 
creasingly ardent by the prospect of a provincial revival of the 
Remorse. The judgment which Coleridge passes on theatrical 
amusements generally, and the wittily expressed argument of 
another poet, Mr. Bowles, who concurred in that judgment, will 
be welcome to the play-loving world. Montanus, on whom the 
sprightly churchman deals so hard a blow, far from referring his 
inspiration to the sinister source from which Canon Bowles de- 
rived it, identified himself as a vehicle of the Divine with the 
power which. he represented. The Montanists were the latter- 
day saints of the second century, and Montanism affected to be 
a revival of ancient faith and discipline. It announced an ap- 
proaching millennium, and depicted its details in vivid colours, 
It boasted of the possession of the prophetic gift, the characte- 
ristic of early Christianity, and promised its votaries the plenitude 
of inspiration reserved for the closing period of the world. Ter- 
tullian describes one of the ecstatic sisters of this sect, in lan- 
guage which recalls the mesmeric clairvoyante of our time, for 
she is said to have conversed with angels, divined men’s thoughts, 
and prescribed medicines. This celebrated father of the church 
was himself a Montanist, believing that the splendour of spiritual 
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illumination increased in proportion to the proximity of the day 
of doom. In the influence of the vigorous asceticism which dis- 
tinguished these fanatical millennarians, this churchman of the 
second century, unlike the churchman of the nineteenth, ascribed 
the genius for dramatic representation to the demons. With him 
the theatre was the shrine of Venus and the house of Bacchus, 
two particularly objectionable Pagan deities. In his vehement 
philippic on public shows he not only denounces theatrical per- 
formances, but looks forward to that great celestial “ spectacle,” 
the appearance of the New Jerusalem, then, as he believed, so 
near at hand, and portrays himself in anticipation as wondering, 
laughing, rejoicing, and exulting when that happy time arrives 
in which poets shall tremble before a more awful tribunal than 
that of Rhadamanthus; tragic actors be more readily heard, 
because their cries will be occasioned by no fictitious sorrow, but 
real affliction of their own ; and players be more easily recog- 
nised, because more dissolute than ever when dissolved by fire. 
If Tertullian includes the poets in his list of reprobates, it is 
presumable that, could he have foreseen the legislation of Julian, 
he would hardly have objected to the edict to which Coleridge 
refers. On his attainment to imperial power the “ Apostate,” as 
he was called, while promising the Christians full toleration, for- 
bade them to appear as public teachers of the national literature. 
His sole motive, according to Sozomen, a historian of the fifth 
century, was to prevent the children of Christian parents from 
prosecuting studies conducive to the acquisition of argumentative 
and persuasive power, and thus to insure the intellectual degra- 
dation of his Christian subjects. That Hellenic science and art 
may be taught independently of Hellenic religion, and thus are 
part of the rightful inheritance of the human race, is the modern 
philosophical conclusion ; but it was not the point of view of 
Julian, nor was it the legitimate point of view of the Christians 
themselves in his day, for, holding Paganism to be the creation 
of the evil spirit, they were logically bound to regard Pagan 
literature also as the product of diabolical inspiration. Julian’s 
motive has been misconstrued by Sozomen. As an adherent of 
the old Pagan religion, Julian naturally desired that the sacred 
national literature should not be profaned by the contradictory 
and scoffing interpretation of Christian rhetoricians and gram- 
marians. While, therefore, he closed .the schools of Christian 
instructors, he invited the young followers of the Cross to study 
ancient literature under heathen preceptors. This is the truer 
view adopted by Gieseler and Baur, who are not to be suspected of 
any desire to vindicate the retrograde Emperor at the expense of 
Christianity. The edict of Julian, if Sozomen may be accepted as 
a critical authority, had one happy effect. It was the occasion 
[Vol. XCIII. No. CLXXXIV.]—New Sznigs, Vol. XXXVII. No. Il. BB 
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of a prodigious development of poetical genius. To supply the 

lace of the classical literature of which the Christians were 
deprived by the prohibitory edict of Julian, Gregory Nazianzen 
composed a tragedy entitled “Christ Suffering ;” at least it is 
found among his works, and is the play to which Coleridge makes 
his triumphant appeal. Apollinaris of Laodicea, assisted by his 
son, the Bishop of that see, completely eclipsed Gregory’s poetical 
star, for he produced a work in heroic verse on the Antiquities 
of the Hebrews from the Creation to the Reign of Saul, far superior 
to the epics of Homer. He also wrote comedies in imitation of 
Menander—tragedies which resembled those of Euripides,and odes 
on the model of Pindar. In short, says the delighted Sozomen, 
were it not for the extreme partiality with which the productions 
of antiquity are regarded, I doubt not but that the writings of 
Apollinaris would be held in as much estimation as those of the 
ancients. Had some dim intimation of the indirect results of 
Julian’s edict, and its direct provisions as regarded the instruction 
of the young generation, reached Lord Kenyon when charging a 
jury, and enumerating the many celebrated men who had been 
Christians, he continued, as Coleridge or Mr. Allsop assures us: 
“ Above all, gentlemen, need I name to you the Emperor Julian, 
who was so celebrated for the practice of every Christian virtue 
that he was called Julian the Apostle ?” 


“My DEAR Sir,—Mr. Falkner, the manager of the company 
now at Calne, takes with him to-morrow several letters of intro- 
duction from our most respectable inhabitants, and I am myself 
so well satisfied, both with the professional talents of his company 
and their regularity and moral deportment, that I have not 
thought myself justified in denying him a few lines to you. 
Whatever objections serious persons may justifiably have to 
theatres in great cities, these cannot at all apply to occasional plays 
in towns like Calne and Devizes.. No allurements to vice are 
held forth ; no vicious women collected ; and if there be any who 
think a play under all circumstances a sin, I would recommend 
them to consider whether to force their own consciences, or those 
of a whole town who have no such scruples, does not savour of in- 
tolerance and spiritual tyranny; and secondly, that Gregory 
Nazianzen himself wrote a tragedy during Julian’s interdiction, 
in order that Christians might not be wholly deprived of the 
innocent pleasures derived from the drama; and (to adopt the 
equally just as witty remark of our friend Mr. Bowles) St. Paul, 
who was inspired by God, did not forbid the attendance in the 
theatre during his abode at Athens, and Montanus, who was 
inspired by the devil, did forbid it. 

“The same persons who think ill of theatres in any shape pro- 
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fess to think as ill of balls and assemblies, and yet they do not 
deem themselves authorized to keep the heels of all the young 
beaus and belles of a neighbourhood in a state of holy stillness 
against their own will. I myself disapprove of the habit of 
attending theatres in young persons, as undomesticating the dis- 
position, and tending to render them too dependent on foreign 
and strong stimuli for theiramusement. But in the present case 
the danger is out of the question, and, at all events, those who 
would go to the play if there were a play to be yone to, cannot 
be injured by going, and may be improved. It is greatly to the 
praise of the manager that every line that even borders on in- 
delicacy, every indecorous or irreverent word, is omitted in the 
acting, and Mr. Falkner makes himself responsible for all debts 
contracted by his company. He is about to bring out the 
‘Remorse.’ _ 

“Tf you can exert any influence in procuring permission for him 
to try his luck at Devizes, I assure you you will be serving a 
deserving man. On my conscience, they appear to me to act just 
as well as those on the London stage ; indeed, far beyond my ex- 
pectation. 

“ Present my affectionate and respectful remembrances to Mrs. 
Brabant and sisters. I wish every good wish for you and yours. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, sincerely yours, 
“S. T, COLERIDGE. 
“ Thursday, 22 June, 1815.” 


In the following letter, distinguished, like the foregoing, by a 
precision of date for which we are grateful, we see how the 
Recluse of Calne employed himself in the early days of July, 
in the year rendered for ever memorable by the crowning victory 
of Waterloo. The “ Biographia Literaria,” which contains the 
criticism on Wordsworth’s poems touched on in the letter, was 
published in the year 1817. There is to us an interest as well as 
grace in the complimentary assurance that while expanding his 
critical disquisition Coleridge had especially contemplated its 
perusal by his correspondent challenging his verdict, as it were, 
on the solidity of the foundation stones of the construction of 
Dynamic Philosophy which he opposed to the merely Mechanic 
Philosophy. Agreeing with Wordsworth in his demand for a 
reformation of poetic diction, Coleridge protests against Words- 
worth’s errors of defect or exaggeration, objecting to the indi- 
vidual and local vulgarisms which Wordsworth’s preference for 
the “real language of men” tended to consecrate, and main- 
taining that the common language which alone is identical with 
poetic diction, the natural language of impassioned feelings, is 
not to be found in any one rank, high or low, but is the current 
language of all ranks. In this vindication of the rights of uni- 
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versal language against the pretensions of a provincial dialect, 
illustrated by the offensive parochialisms of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge appears to have been more successful than in the philo- 
sophical exposition into which he afterwards deviates. An 
inaccurate memory has conspired with metaphysical prejudice 
to produce a singular misrepresentation of the views of two 
eminent men,—Coleridge denying to Hobbes a merit undoubt- 
edly his due, to attribute to Descartes an honour to which he 
was assuredly not entitled. This singular miscarriage of memory 
occurs in a discussion on the Law of Association, the appli- 
cation of which was confined by Aristotle, its earliest. propounder, 
exclusively to the phenomenon of recollection. Sir James Mack- 
intosh, whom Coleridge had provoked into controversy, exposed 
in a note to his “ Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Phi- 
losophy,” some of the poet’s inaccuracies. In correction of the 
misstatement that “‘ Hobbes built nothing on the principle which 
he had commenced,” Mackintosh observes—“If Mr. Coleridge 
will compare the parts of Hobbes on Human Nature which 
relate to this subject, with those which explain general terms, 
he will perceive that the philosopher of Malmesbury builds on 
these two foundations a general theory of the human under- 
standing, of which reasoning is only a particular case.” In reply 
to the assertion that Hobbes was anticipated by Descartes in 
his “ Discourse on Method,” Sir James declares—“I have twice 
re-perused that work in quest of this remarkable anticipation. 
My labour has, however, been in vain. I have discovered no 
trace of that or of any similar speculation.” In Mr, J. 8S. Mill’s 
account of the development of the Association Theory, in his 
preface to the new edition of Mr. James Mill’s “ Analysis of 
the Human Mind,” we have a true statement of the case :— 
“ Aristotle, Hobbes, and Locke, the real founders of the Experi- 
mental Philosophy of Mind, have all left their names identified 
with the great fundamental law of Association of Ideas; yet 
none of them saw far enough to perceive that it is through this 
law that experience operates in moulding our thoughts and 
forming our thinking powers. Dr. Hartley was the man of 
genius who first clearly observed that this is the key to the 
explanation of the more complex mental phenomena, though he, 
too, was indebted for the original conjecture to an otherwise 
forgotten thinker, Mr. Gay.” Hartley, whom, in his “ Religious 
Musings,” Coleridge had pronounced wisest of mortal kind, and 
had celebrated as the “ first who marked the ideal tribes up the 
nne fibres through the sentient brain,” is found in this letter in 
juxtaposition with Aristotle. Coleridge’s strictures in the 
“ Biographia Literaria” are principally directed against Hartley’s 
doctrine of Vibrations. The hypothesis is allowed to be pre- 
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mature, and the book is described by Mr. J. S. Mill as made up 
of hints rather than proofs. A similar judgment is pronounced 
by Mr. Lewes, who, however, applauds Hartley, not only for the 
services that he rendered in establishing the Law of Asso- 
ciation, but for his application of it to “those philosophical 
phenomena which still interest and perplex philosophers— 
namely, the voluntary and involuntary actions.” In his “ Bio- 
graphia Literaria,” Coleridge intimates an intention to exhibit 
the processes by which the Associative Power becomes either 
memory or fancy, and to appropriate the remaining offices of the 
mind to the reason and imagination. He defines Fancy as the 
aggregative or associative power ; Imagination as the shaping or 
modifying power; and after promising a Logosophia in three 
treatises, and surprising us with a fragment of the Dynamic 
Philosophy on the interpretation of two inexhaustibly re-ebullient 
forces, fairly breaks down in his speculations on the Esamplastic 
Power, and vanishes in a beautiful Coleridgean mist, in which 
the Imagination is magnified into a twofold essence, creative 
and imitative, and the Fancy figures as “a mode of Memory 
emancipated from the order of space and time.” 
“‘ Saturday, 29 July, 1815. 

“ My DEAR Sir,—The necessity of extending what I first in- 
tended as a preface to an Autobiographia Literaria, or Sketches of 
my literary life and opinions, as far as poetry and poetical criti- 
cism are concerned, has confined me to my study from eleven to 
four and from six till ten, since I last left you. I have just 
finished it, having only the correction of the MS. to go through. 
I have given a full account (raisonné) of the controversy con- 
cerning Wordsworth’s Poems and Theory, in which my name 
has been so constantly included. I have no doubt that Words- 
worth will be displeased, but I have done my duty to myself 
and to the public, in, as I believe, completely subverting the 
theory and in proving that the poet himself has never acted on 
it except in particular stanzas, which are the blots of his com- 
position. One long passage, a disquisition on the powers of 
Association, with the history of the opinions on this subject, from 
Aristotle to Hartley, and on the generic difference between the 
faculties of Fancy and Imagination, I did not indeed altogether 
insert, but I certainly extended and elaborated with a view to your 
perusal, as laying the foundation stones of the Constructive or 
Dynamic Philosophy in opposition to the merely Mechanic. 
But I am running on as usual, and shall not leave space enough 
for the purpose of this note if I do not, like the skater, strike 
a stop with my heel. I have just received a polite invitation 
from the Marquis and Marchioness of Lansdowne to dine with 
them on Monday; and in Calne I cannot purchase a pair of 
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black silk stockings worth having. I therefore take the liberty 
of requesting Mrs. B. to purchase a pair for me at Devizes of 
the larger size and weight—from 17 to 20 shillings—should this 
note reach you in time, and an opportunity be likely to occur 
for sending them to Calne, so that I might receive them before 
four o'clock on Monday afternoon. And at the same time I would 
thank you to procure for me at Anstie’s a quarter of a pound of 
plain Rappee, with half an ounce of Maccabo* intermixed. 

“ As soon after next week as you and Mrs. B. should find it con- 
venient I propose to spend two or three days with you—should 
William not have been sent off to school--and, bringing my 
papers with me, endeavour to put Mrs. B. and her sister in full 
possession of my plan for the elementary instruction of children 
in the Latin or Greek, and at the same time I will thank and 
settle with Mrs. B. for the commissions with which I have taken 
the liberty to trouble her. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, 
“ With great and affectionate esteem, yours, 
“S$. T. CoLeRIpGE. 


“P.S.—Should it be convenient to you for me to pay you a 
visit the week after next, might I venture to request that it 
might oe entirely to you and your family.” 


* Field’s Church,” a book of which we can learn nothing, seems 
at this time to have awakened an interest in the mind of Mr. 
Lisle Bowles, of Coleridge, and of his correspondent. Coleridge, 
we have seen, had been influenced in his selection of Calne as a 
residence by the prospect of enjoying the congenial society of an 
author whose poems he characterizes as “descriptive, dignified, 
tender, and sublime.” With Mr. Bowles’s predilection for poetic 
meditation a private tradition associates an absence of mind 
which sometimes showed itself in an amusing form. On one 
occasion when Mr. Bowles should have been seated comfortably 
at the tabie of his accomplished host, he was engaged in a furious 
hunt after a black silk stocking which had unaccountably disap- 
peared. The mystery was at length explained by the discovery 
that Mr. Bowles had innocently invested one leg with the babili- 
ments which a due appreciation of the logic of design would 
have naturally disposed him to divide between both. On another 
occasion, having alighted from his pony at a cottage on the road- 
side, he forgot to remount him, and, plodding his poetic way on 
foot to the next toll-bar, offered, with that beautiful unconscious- 
ness whicn is the accompaniment of true genius, the customary 
tribute to the astonished gatekeeper. 

Many years before the date of the present letter, Coleridge, 
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then in the first flush of his democratic enthusiasm, was lecturing 
at Bristol. The sentiments which he then expressed proved so 
repugnant to a portion of his audience that the usual sibilant 
manifestations of popular dissatisfaction rose above the noisy 
applause of sympathizing supporters. When at length the double 
tumult subsided, Coleridge electrified the meeting by exclaiming 
—“TI am not at all surprised, when the red-hot prejudices of 
aristocrats are suddenly plunged into the cool waters of reason, 
that they should go off with a hiss.” The same chemical me- 
taphor reappears, with some variation and with a different appli- 
cation, in the remarks on the fashionable creed which the writer 
of this letter places in unfavourable contrast with the earnest 
religious faith of the late esteemed clergyman of All-Cannings :— 
“Calne, Monday Afternoon. 

“Dear Srr—On Wednesday I dine at Brommam* (how I 
spell the name I know not), and shall probably sleep there, as I 
understand that I shall not be above three or four miles from 
Devizes, and may perhaps have an opportunity of being driven 
in thither. I would not miss the opportunity of renewing our 
intellectual intercourse if I were assured that you were likely to 
be at home, and as much disengaged as a medical man can be 
on Thursday. Yet I fear that this note will reach you too late 
for an answer, unless it could be sent to Brommam, to Mr. Hales, 
for me. 

“Mr. Bowles has been wishing to take some extracts from 
‘Field’s Church,’ but do not send back the book unless you 
have satisfied yourself with it. In my own convictions I am 
nearer Mr. T’. Methuen’screed than the fashionable oneof the sober- 
in-the-way-of-preferment churchmen, who hold the doctrines of 
Athanasius in the spirit of Socinus, and contrive, like the oxy- 
muriate of potash when it meets with the sulphuric acid of 
Interest to blaze as Christians, in the water of worldly plain 
sense. But the misfortune is that the Evangelical clergy, who 
are really saving the Church, are too generally deficient in 
learning, both historical and metaphysical, and in consequence 
take weak positions and neglect the most impregnable. 

“T ventured to advise Mr. T. M. to draw up a Professio Fidei 
of an Evangelical clergyman,—1. What he does believe. 
2. What he does not believe. 3. And why. 4. And by what autho- 
rities confirmed,—so as to prove his faith to be that which was 
common to all the great Reformers, and continued to be the 
faith of the Church of England universally till the appearance 
of a semi-Romanism at the close of the reign of James the First. 
The main point would be to prove wherein Arminius actually 
differed from a/) the first Reformers—Luther, Calvin, Gicolam- 
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padius, Melancthon, Zuinglius, and the framers of our Articles 
and Homilies !—then wherein Grotius still further seceded than 
Arminius, so as to approximate at once to the Romanists and 
the Socinians, yet keeping a plausible distance from both ; and 
finally, to prove that in essentials and in spirit the faith of the 
sober Episcopatis nolens volens clergy is a Religio Grotiana. 
“S. T. CoLeripGs.” 


(To be continued.) 


Art. II. —American SocrAuisms. 


History of American Socialisms. By JoHN HUMPHREY 
Noyes. Philadelphia and London : 1870. 


R. NOYES is regarded as something of a prophet in his 
own country, and is not quite a stranger to us on this 
side of the Atlantic. With the leading incidents of his career 
and the principal results of his labours it is probable that most 
of our readers have already become acquainted in the fluent and 
graphic pages of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s “New America,” or 
“Spiritual Wives.” In turn a graduate of Dartmouth College, 
in New Hampshire; a lawyer’s clerk at Putney, in Vermont; a 
Revivalist student at Andover, Massachusetts ; a Congregational 
preacher at Yale College, New Haven ; a seceder, an outcast, and 
an agitator,—he is now, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, the 
patriarch of the family of Perfectionists, or Bible Communists, 
settled at Oneida Creek, in the State of New York. By his 
followers he is acknowledged to be a seer, a revelator, and a 
saint, in the enjoyment, as Mr. Hepworth Dixon tells us, of 
“ight from heaven and personal intimacies with God.” . 

But what, to profane outsiders at all events, may appear to be 
of more immediate importance in connexion with the volume 
before us, is that Mr. Noyes is himself the founder of one of the 
most successful of those “ American Sccialisms,” as he is pleased 
to designate them, towards which on the present occasion he has 
assumed the office of historian. It is true that the Oneida 
Community has existed for only about twenty years, and that its 
original projector is still its presiding genius. To a cautious 
observer, therefore, it may seem to be full early for the formation 
of a decided opinion on its inherent powers of endurance or its 
ultimate chances of perpetuity. As yet, however, it has mani- 
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fested no serious symptoms of approaching dissolution, and we 
believe it has already lasted longer than any other association of 
a similar kind in which the unadulterated principles of Commu- 
nism have been acted upon to an equal degree. 

Under these circumstances it cannot be denied that Mr. Noyes 
has peculiar claims to “speak as one having authority” on the 
subject to which this work relates. If, according to the critical 
maxim of Pope, it is allowable in those to “ censure freely who 
have written well,” it is assuredly permissible in the patriarch of 
Oneida Creek, whose efforts as a social innovator have been at- 
tended by such signal success, to employ his leisure moments in 
dissecting the schemes and exposing the practical miscarriages of 
his less able or less fortunate predecessors and rivals in the 
same field of speculation and enterprise. As he says in his 
preface :— 


“It is certainly high time that Socialists should begin to take lessons 
from experience, and for this purpose that they should chasten their 
confidence in flattering theories, and turn their attention to actual 
events. This country (the United States) has been from the begin- 
ning, and especially for the last forty years, a laboratory in which 
socialisms of all kinds have been experimenting. It may safely be 
assumed that Providence has presided over the operations, and has 
taken care to make them instructive. The disasters of Owenism and 
Fourierism have not been in vain; the successes of the Shakers and 
Rappites have not been set before us for nothing. We may hope to 
learn something from every experiment.” 


We will not attempt to follow Mr. Noyes into his conclusions 
with respect to the Divine intentions and designs. But, con- 
fining ourselves to the purely human aspect of the case, we are 
willing to admit that it is a laudable act on his part to endeavour 
to render the varied experience, whether of himself or others, 
effectually available by means of comparison and contrast for the 
encouragement or warning of those choice and sanguine spirits 
who may hereafter feel themselves moved to embark in the wide, 
perilous, and perhaps thankless undertaking of reforming the 
moral sentiments, and reorganizing the social relations of man- 
kind. 

We regret to say that Mr. Noyes has performed the task he 
has imposed upon himself in a manner which is not altogether 
satisfactory. In point of fact, it has rarely fallen to our lot to 
be much more disappointed in a book than we have been in this 
one of his. We did not anticipate that it would be distinguished 
by any extraordinary scientific value or literary merit. We were 
aware that it was the work neither of a philosopher nor of a 
scholar. We did not look to it for a pattern of sustained logical 
power, or classical purity of diction. We were even prepared to 
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find that the illumination of the prophet had obscured the 
reason of the man, and that the ardour of the preacher had in- 
terfered with the accuracy of the writer to a greater extent than 
we are pleased to perceive that they have done. But we ex- 
pected at the least, and, we are sorry to add, groundlessly, that 
Mr. Noyes would have exercised some judgment in the selection, 
and would have bestowed some care on the arrangement of his 
matter. Above all, we imagined (only to be again mistaken) that 
whatever the defects of his performance might be, dulness would 
not have been discovered among the most conspicuous of its 
faults. 

That it should be dull, however, is a necessary consequence of 
the mode in which the history has been manufactured—for we 
can employ no better term to indicate the process of its pro- 
duction. It appears that, many years ago, a Scotsman, by 
name Macdonald, emigrated from his native country to the 
United States, with the view of joining one or other of the 
“Communities” which the once celebrated Robert Owen had 
been instrumental in founding in the Far West. “ But finding,” 
Mr. Noyes says, “Owenism in ruins, and Fourierism,” which 
had succeeded it in popular favour, “going to ruin,” he deter- 
mined to write a book “that should give future generations the 
benefit of the lessons taught by these attempts and failures.” 
In collecting the requisite information, Macdonald spent about 
ten years, and, in the course of them visited Mr. Noyes on 
several occasions. “The sad scenes he had encountered,” re- 
marks the latter, “while looking for the stories of so many 
short-lived communities, had given him a tinge of melancholy. 
He was, indeed, the ‘Old Mortality’ of Socialism, wandering 
from grave to grave, patiently deciphering the epitaphs of 
defunct ‘ Phalanxes.” Mr. Noyes adds that “his own attempt 
was a failure. He gathered a huge mass of materials, wrote 
his preface, and then died in New York of the cholera.” This 
happened in 1854; and Macdonald’s papers then passed into 
possession of his brother-in-law, from whom Mr. Noyes after a 
while obtained them. Their contents has supplied the bulk of 
the work now under review, which consequently can be accepted 
as its ostensible author's only in, we allow, the important sense 
that the MS. from which the greater part of the letterpress is 
copied was acquired by him without force or fraud from its 
legitimate owner or custodian. 

The materials left by Macdonald consisted of longer or shorter 
records, varying from “a mere mention to a narrative of nearly 
a hundred pages,” of no less than sixty-pine separate commu- 
nistic or quast communistic associations, existing at different 
periods in different parts of America. These communities may 
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be roughly divided into two classes, the secular and the re-— 
ligious—namely, those in which all kinds and varieties of theo- 
logical belief or unbelief were either tolerated or ignored; and 
those in which the profession of a common creed constituted the 
principal bond of union between their members, and its propa- 
gation formed the primary object of their institution. Mr. 
Noyes, following Macdonald, traces the rise and progress of 
Secular Communism in the United States, to the influence of 
the Englishman Owen and the Frenchman Fourier. 


“Robert Owen,” he says, “came to this country and commenced 
his experiments in Communism in 1824. This was the beginning of a 
national excitement which had a course somewhat like that of a 
religious revival or a political campaign. This movement seems to 
have culminated in 1826; and grouped around or near that year we 
find in Macdonald’s list the names of eleven communities. These 
were not all strictly Owenite communities, but probably all owed their 
birth to the general excitement that followed Owen’s labours, and may, 
therefore, properly be classified as belonging to the Owen movement. 
Fourierism was introduced into this country by Albert Brisbane and 
Horace Greeley in 1842, and then commenced another great national 
movement similar to that of Owenism, but far more universal and 
enthusiastic. We consider the year 1843 the focal period of this 
social revival, and around that year, or following it, within the forties, 
we find the main group of Macdonald’s associations. Thirty-four of 
the list may be clearly referred to this epoch. Many, and perhaps 
most, of them never undertook to carry into practice Fourier’s 
theories in full, and some of them would disdain all affiliation with 
Fourierism, but they all originated in a common excitement, and that 
excitement took its rise from the publications of Brisbane and 
Greeley.” 


Of these forty-five Communities, or Phalanxes, the majority 
perished within a year or two of their formation ; many of them 
did not last more than a few months, and only three survived for 
a period exceeding five years. Their fortunes and fate were 
essentially identical, and the continual repetition of the same 
tale, altered merely in respect of dates and names, becomes as 
we read sufficiently monotonous, not to say wearisome. A few 
generous enthusiasts embrace the fascinating notion of establish- 
ing a society which may serve as a model for the imitation of the 
rest of the human species, whence, by the very nature of its con- 
stitution, the ordinary evils of social existence—poverty, crime, 
disease—shall be necessarily excluded. ‘They soon find them- 
selves supplemented by a heavy contingent of (to adopt the 
words of Mr. Horace Greeley, quoted by Mr. Noyes) “the 
conceited, the crotchety, the selfish, the headstrong, the pug- 
nacious, the unappreciated, the played out, the idle, and the 
good-for-nothing generally, who, discovering themselves utterly 
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out of place and at a discount in the world as it is, rashly 
conclude that they are exactly fitted for the world as it ought to 
be.” The first cast their pecuniary means, the second little more 
than their moral support, into a common stock. They commence 
by acquiring as much land as they can obtain, usually far more 
than they can cultivate or are able to pay for. They build for 
their accommodation a triangular, quadrangular, rectangular, 
hexagonal, polygonal, or circular dwelling. They proclaim a 
community of goods, and perhaps a community of women. 
They start a daily, weekly, fortnightly, monthly, or quarterly 
organ, for the discussion and dissemination of their opinions. 
They announce the advent of universal philanthropy, equality, 
peace, and prosperity. And then they begin to squabble for 
il authority and precedence among themselves ; to fight with one 
another all round about religion, or politics, or some private and 
personal matter ; to neglect their business in farm or factory ; to 
run into debt, and to defraud their creditors. Finally, they 
resolve to separate, they do separate, and the association comes 
to an untimely and bankrupt end. 

In his preface, reprinted in full by Mr. Noyes, Macdonald 
confesses that “at one time, sanguine in anticipating brilliant 
results from Communism, he imagined mankind better than they 
are;” and after the collapse of New Harmony, Robert Owen 
| complains that “he wanted honesty, and he got dishonesty ; he 
| wanted temperance, and instead he was continually troubled 
— the intemperate; he wanted cleanliness, and he found 
| irt.” 


“The Yellow Spring community,” says Mr. Noyes, “though com- 

| posed of ‘a very superior class,’ found, in the short space of three 

| months, that ‘self-love was a spirit that would not be exorcised.’ 

Individual happiness was the law of Nature, and it could not be 
obliterated : and before a single year had passed this law had scattered . 

the members of that society, which had come together so earnestly and | 

il under such favourable circumstances, back into the selfish world from 

i which they came. The trustees of the Nashoba community, in aban- 

| 
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doning Francis Wright’s original plan of common property, acknowledge 

their conviction that such a system cannot succeed ‘ without the mem- j 

bers composing it are superior beings. That which produces in the world 

only commonplace jealousies and every-day squabbles, is sufficient to 
i} destroy a community.’ The spokesman of the Haverstraw com- 
| munity at first attributes their failure to the ‘dishonesty of the 
i managers ;’ but afterwards settles down into the more general 
| complaint that they lacked ‘men and women of skilful industry, sober 
and honest, with a knowledge of themselves, and a disposition to 
| command and be commanded ;’ and intimates that ‘the sole occu- 
i pation of the men and women they had was parade and talk.’ The 
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historian of the Coxsackie community says, ‘ they had many persons 
engaged in talking and law making who did not work at any useful 
employment. ‘The consequences were that after struggling on for 
between one and two years the experiment came to anend. There 
were few good men to steer things right.” 

The Sodus Bay Socialists quarrelled about religion, and 
“when they broke up some decamped in the night with as 
much of the common property as they could lay hands on.” 
One Owenite or Fourierist leader laments that “the theory of 
Communism could not be carried out in practice,” that “the 
attempt was premature, and the necessary conditions did not 
exist ;” a second, that his experiment was spoilt by “the want 
of common honesty” in his associates; a third, that “the 
timber he got together was not suitable for building a commu- 
nity,”—that, “though the men and women who joined him were 
very enthusiastic, and commenced with great zeal, their devotion - 
to the cause seemed to be sincere, but they did not know them- 
selves ;? and a fourth, that his coadjutors were “ignorant of 
Fourier’s principles, and without plan or purpose, save to fly 
from the ills they had already experienced in civilization; thus 
they assembled together such elements of discord as naturally 
in a short time led to their dissolution.” 

“ The foregoing disclosures,” Mr. Noyes observes, “ of disintegrating 
infirmities were generally made reluctantly, and are necessarily very 
imperfect. Large departments of dangerous passion are entirely 
ignored. For instance, in all the memoirs of the Owen and Fourier 
Associations not a word is said on the ‘ Woman Question!’ Among 
all the disagreements and complaints, not a hint occurs of any jealousies 
and quarrels about love matters. In fact, women are rarely mentioned ; 
and the terrible passions connected with distinction of sex which the 
Shakers, Rappites, Oneideans, and the rest of the religious com- 
munities have had so much trouble with, and have taken so much 
pains to provide for or against, are absolutely left out of sight. 
Owen, it is true, named marriage as one of the trinity of man’s 
oppressors, and it is generally understood that Owenism and Fourier- 
ism both gave considerable latitude to affinities and divorces; but 
this makes it all the more strange that there was no trouble worth 
mentioning in any of these communities about crossing love claims. 
Can it be, we ask ourselves, that Owen had such conflicts with 
whisky tippling, but never a fight with the love mania ?—that all 
through the Fourier experiments men and women, young men and 
maidens, by scores and hundreds, were tumbled together into 
unitary homes, and sometimes into log cabins seventeen feet by 
twenty-five, and yet no sexual jostlings of any account disturbed 
the domestic circle? The only conclusion we can come to is that 
some of the most important experiences of these transitory com- 
rounities have not been surrendered to history.” 
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But in whatever form the bone of contention or apple of 
discord was thrown among them, this at least is certain, that of 
the eleven associations referred by Mr. Noyes to the “Owen 
Movement,” and the thirty-four which he refers to the “ Fourier 
Movement,” Brook Farm, the experiment of Channing, Haw- 
thorne, Theodore Parker, Margaret Fuller, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, “alone is reported as harmonious to the end.”* 

On passing from the Secular to the Religious class of 
“ American Socialisms,” we are immediately struck by the cir- 
cumstance that while the former have almost invariably failed, 
the latter have almost invariably succeeded. For once, at any 
rate, the facts of history seem to be at variance with the theory 
of the sacred text, and the children of light appear to have 
been wiser in their generation than the children of this world. 
Several of the associations of which we now speak are really 
nothing more than European colonies, having, as Mr. Noyes 
says, “their origin in the old world, and most of them in the 
last century remaining without change, and existing only on 
the outskirts of general society,” as isolated corporations in the 
United States of the present day. Of these the earliest was 
established by one Conrad Beizel, a German, at Ephrata, in 
Pennsylvania, as long ago as 1713. “The Bible was their 
guide, they had all things in common, lived strictly a life of 
celibacy, increased in numbers, and became very rich.” After 
the lapse of over a century and a half it still retains its riches, 
aithough its numerical force is considerably reduced. In 1804, 
George Rapp, another German, founded a community, which, 








* Mr. Noyes gives the subjoined statistical particulars of these Secular 
Socialisms. “The Owen group were distributed among the States as follows: 
In Indiana 4, in New York 3, in Ohio 2, in Pennsylvania 1, in Tennessee 1. 
The Fourier group were located as follows : In Ohio 8, in New York 6, in Penn- 
sylvania 6, in Massachusetts 3, in Illinois 3, in New Jersey 2, in Michigan 2, 
in Wisconsin 2, in Indiana 1, in Iowa 1. 

“The figures in our epitome, reckoning five persons to a family when 
families are mentioned, give an aggregate of 4801 members, but these 
belong to only twenty-five associations. The numbers of the remaining 
twenty are not definitely reported. The average of those reported is about 
192 to an association. Extending this average to the rest we have a total of 
8641. The members belongivg to single associations vary from 15 to 900, 
but in a majority of cases they were between 100 and 200. 

“The amount of land reported is enormous. Averaging as we did in the 
case of the number of members, we make a grand total of 136,586-acres, or 
about 3000 acres to each association! This is too much for any probable 
average. We will leave out as exceptional the 60,000 acres reported as be- 
longing to New Harmony and the McKean Co, Association. Then, averag- 
ing as before, we have a grand total of 44,624, or about 1000 acres to each 
association. Judging by our own experience, we incline to think that this 
fondness for land, which has been the habit of Socialists, had much to do with 
their failures.”—History of American Socialisms, pp. 18, 19. 
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after several removals, at last settled down at Economy, in Penn- 
sylvania. Its doctrine and constitution are similar to those of . 
the Ephrata community. Its members are all Germans, about 
300 in number, and are described as remarkably industrious and 
wealthy. In 1816, Joseph Bimeler, a third German, led a colony 
of his countrymen to Zoar, in Ohio. They are said by the 
authority cited by Mr. Noyes* to be “Bible believers in a 
somewhat liberal style. They live, married or not, just as they 
choose ; are well off, a good moral people, and number about 500.” 
In 1846, Christian Metz, a fourth German, with his followers, 
founded another community near Buffalo, in New York. 


“They called themselves the inspired people, and their colony 
Ebenezer. They believe in the Bible as explained by their mediums. 
Metz and one of his sisters have been mediums more than thirty 
years, through whom one spirit speaks and writes. This spirit _ 
guides the society in spiritual and temporal matters, and they have 
never been disappointed in his counsels for their welfare, They have 
been led by this spirit for more than a century in Germany. They 
permit marriage when, after application has been made, the spirit 
consents to it, but the parties have to go through some public morti- 
fication. In 1851 they had some thousands of members. They have 
now removed to Iowa, where they have 30,000 acres of land. This 
is the largest and richest community in the United States. One 
member brought in $100,000, others $60,000, $40,000, $20,000, &e. 
They are an intelligent and very kind people, and live in little 
comfortable cottages, not having unitary houses, as the other 
societies.” + 


In 1846, Erick Janson, a Swede, and his friends started a 
community at Bishop Hill, in Illinois. They likewise are Bible 
believers, do not prohibit marriage, but recommend celibacy, are 
well off, and are now over. 800 strong. 

The Shakers—although, like the Beizelians, Rappites, Zoarites, 
Ebenezers, and Jansonists, they were in the beginning a foreign 
colony—have become thoroughly naturalized in America. Their 
system —a compound of Bibleism, Revivalism, Spiritualism, 
Communism, and Asceticism—is in perfect harmony with all 
the leading, and to some extent antagonistic, abnormal “ pro- 
clivities” of American thought and feeling. They are scattered 
over the United States in eighteen separate but allied asso- 
ciations, and at the census of 1860 they counted above 6000 
members. With respect both to doctrine and practice, they are 
by far the most singular of American sectaries and socialists. 
At the same time they have always been, and still are, among 
the most influential of them. 





* Jacobi’s Synopsis, in the Social Record, p. 133. 
+ ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,” p. 136. 
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“ The great facts of modern Socialism,” Mr. Noyes asserts, “are 
these. From 1776, the era of our national revolution, the Shakers have 
been established in this country, first at two places in New York, then 
at four places in Massachusetts, at two in New Hampshire, two in 
Maine, one in Connecticut, and finally at two in Kentucky and two in 
Ohio. In allthese places prosperous Religious Communism has been 
modestly, and yet loudly, preaching to the nation and to the world. 
New England and New York and the great West have had actual 
‘ Phalanxes’ before their eyes for nearly a century ; and in all this time 
what has been acted on our American stage has had England, France, 
and Germany for its audience. The example of the Shakers has 
demonstrated not merely that suécessful communism is subjectively 
possible, but that this nation is free enough to let it grow. Who can 
doubt that this demonstration was known and watched in Germany from 
the beginning, and that it helped the successive experiments and emi- 
grations of the Rappites, the Zoarites, and the Ebenezers? These 
experiments were echoes of Shakerism, growing fainter and fainter as 
the time-distance increased. ‘Then the Shaker movement, with its 
echoes, was sounding also in England, when Robert Owen undertook 
to convert the world to communism ; and it is evident enough that he 
was really a far-off follower of the Rappites. France, also, had heard 
of Shakerism before St. Simon or Fourier began to meditate and write 
Socialism. These men were nearly contemporaneous with Owen, and 
all three evidently obeyed a common impulse. That impulse was the 
sequel, and certainly in part the effect, of Shakerism. Thus it is 
no more than bare justice to say that we are indebted to the Shakers 
more than to any or all other social architects of modern times. Their 
success has been the ‘specie basis’ that has upheld all the paper 
theories and counteracted the failures of the French and English 
schools. It is very doubtful whether Owenism or Fourierism would 
have ever existed, or, if they had, whether they would have ever moved 
the practical American nation, if the facts of Shakerism had not existed 
before them and gone along with them. But to do complete justice 
we must go a step further. While we say that the Rappites, the 
Zoarites, the Ebenezers, the Owenites, and even the Fourierists, are 
all echoes of the Shakers, we must also say that the Shakers are the 
far-off echoes of the Primitive Christian Church.” 


Accepting the orthodox Bible as the groundwork of their 
faith, the Shakers believe that their foundress, Mother Anne, was 
an incarnation of the Almighty, and the Mystical Bride of the 
Lamb mentioned in the Apocalypse. Anne Lee was a poor and 
illiterate person, born towards the latter end of the last century, 
and in her youth employed as a factory hand in Manchester. 
She became convinced that it was her appointed mission to 
“bear witness for the truth.” It was her wont to preach in the 
open streets of her native town. On one occasion a tumult 
was raised by the unsympathetic crowd assembled to hear her. 
The constables interfered; she was taken into custody, and 
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lodged in the Bridewell. In the darkness of the night the cell 
in which she lay was strangely illuminated. The Saviour 
appeared before her in person, and, in some unexplained manner, 
became united with her in spirit. After she escaped from 
durance she lost no time in proclaiming the miracle which had 
been wrought upon her. She gathered round her a little knot 
of believers. An angel in attendance upon her directed her 
to shake the dust of Manchester from off her feet, and to cross 
the Atlantic in search of the Promised Land. With seven 
disciples—five men and two women—Mother Anne proceeded 
to New York, and fixed her residence in the backwoods of that 
State, at a place now famous under the name of Water Vliet, 
the parent settlement of the Shakers. About eight years after 
her arrival in America the prophetess died; but before her 
decease she had made many converts, and was enabled to. 
provide for the future government of her church. The Shakers 
believe themselves still to be in almost constant communication 
with her, and receive frequent proofs of her unabated solicitude 
for their welfare. Mr. Noyes quotes largely from Macdonald’s 
account of these remarkable people. The notice of them is 
the longest and fullest in the collection. The following is a 
description of their mode of worship :— 

“ At half-past seven P.M. on the dancing days, all the members 
retired to their separate rooms, where they sat in solemn silence just 
gazing at the stove, until the silver tones of a small tea bell gave 
signal for them to assemble in the large hall. Thither they proceeded 
in perfect order and solemn silence. Each had on thin dancing shoes, 
and on entering the hall they walked on tiptoe, and took up their 
position as follows: the brothers formed a rank on the right and the 
sisters on the left, facing each other, about five feet apart. After all 
were in their proper places the chief elder stepped into the centre of 
the space and gave an exhortation for about five minutes, concluding 
with an invitation to them all to go forth—old men, young men, and 
maidens—and worship God with all their might in the dance. 
Accordingly they ‘ went forth,’ the men stripping off their coats and 
remaining in their shirt sleeves. First they formed a procession and 
marched around the room at double-quick time, while four brothers 
and sisters stood in the centre singing for them. After marching in 
this manner until they got a little warm they commenced dancing, 
and continued it until they were all pretty well tired. During the 
dance the sisters kept on one side and the brothers on the other, and 
not a word was spoken by any of them. After they appeared to have 
had enough of this exercise the elder gave the signal to stop, when 
immediately each one took his or her place in an oblong circle formed 
around the room, and all waited to see if any one had received a 
‘ gift,’—that is, an inspiration to do something odd. Then two of 
the sisters would commence whirling round like a top, with their eyes 
shut, and continued this motion for about fifteen minutes, when they 
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suddenly stopped, and resumed their places as steadily as if they had 
never stirred. During the whirl the members stood round like statues, 
looking on in solemn silence.” 


It is pending this last part of the Divine Service that Mother 
Anne usually charges one or other of the officiators with any 
message she may wish to be given to the congregation. 


“On such occasions, when a sister has done her whirling, she will 
say, ‘I have a communication to make,’ when the head eldress will 
step to her side and receive the communication, and then make 
known the nature of it to the company. The first message I heard 
was as follows: ‘Mother Anne has sent two angels to inform us that 
a tribe of Indians has been round here two days, and want the 
brothers and sisters to take them in. They are outside the building 
there, looking in at the windows.’ I shall never forget how I looked 
round the windows, expecting to see the yellow faces, when this 
announcement was made; but I believe some of the old folks who 
eyed me bit their lips and smiled. It caused no alarm to the rest ; 
but the first elder exhorted the brothers to take in the poor spirits, 
and assist them to get salvation. He afterwards repeated more of 
what the angels had said, viz., that the Indians were a savage tribe 
who had all died before Columbus discovered America, and had been 
wandering ever since. Mother Anne wanted them to be received 
into the meeting to-morrow night.” 


In due course this was accomplished. The next evening, 
after the dancing was over, the doors of the hall were opened, 
the Indians were requested to enter, and the doors were shut 
again. The sister who had made the original announcement 
then said that she saw the strangers mingling with the brothers 
and sisters; and the chief elder followed her, by urging the 
duty of taking the Red-skins in. 

“Whereupon,” Macdonald says, “eight or nine sisters became 
possessed of the spirits of Indian squaws, and about six of the 
brethren became Indians. Then ensued a regular ‘ pow-wow,’ with 
whooping and yelling and strange antics, such as would require a 
Dickens to describe. The sisters and brothers squatted down on the 
floor together, Indian fashion, and the elders and eldresses endeavoured 
to keep them asunder, telling the men they must be separated from 
the squaws, and otherwise instructing them in the rules of Shakerism. 
Some of the Indians then wanted some ‘succotash,’ which was soon 
brought them from the kitchen in two wooden dishes, and placed on 
the floor, when they commenced eating it with their fingers. These 
performances continued till about ten o’clock, then the chief elder 
asked the Indians to go away, telling them they would find some one 
waiting to conduct them to the Shakers in the heavenly world. At 
this announcement the possessed men and women became themselves 
again, and all retired to rest.” 


According to these “ Believers in Christ’s Second Appeariag,” 
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as they call themselves, Heaven is a Shaker community on a large 
seale. Jesus Christ is the chief elder, and Mother Anne is the 
chief eldress. The buildings in which the brethren and sisters 
dwell are constructed of white marble, very sumptuous and of 
enormous size. They are surrounded by spacious gardens and 
orchards, perennially teeming with lovely flowers and luscious 
fruits, watered by sweet rivulets and sparkling fountains.* Out- 
side this Paradise the ghosts of departed Gentiles wander on the 
surface of the earth, and to them missionary spirits are ever and 
anon despatched by Mother Anne and her celestial coadjutor. 
The labours of these missionaries are blessed with striking success, 
and they are constantly bringing in converted souls, to be par- 
ticipators in the heavenly community. The Emperor Napoleon I., 
and General Washington, with several officers of their respec- 
tive staffs, were reported to have been admitted, while Mac- 
donald was pursuing his inquiries. In the end the Shakers 
think all mankind will be saved. They have settled the “ Woman 
Question” by the repudiating marriage and submitting themselves 
to a rigidly celibate régime. In the absence therefore of 
hereditary prejudice, that mighty factor in the stability of creeds, 
it is at first sight not a little surprising that their numbers 
should have advanced as they have done, and should advance as 
they do. But in the recurrent frenzy of the Revivals the Shakers 
find an ample substitute for it. Each of their unions represents 
one of these popular paroxysms, and, while they continue, it is 
probable that recruits will not be wanting for the saltatory regi- 
ments of Mother Anne. 

Omitting a few attempts at communistic association connected 
with the Spirit Rapping mania, for an examination of which we 
have no space at our command, we come to the community at 
Oneida Creek. While Mr. Noyes, some forty years ago, was 
engaged as a lawyer’s clerk at Putney in Vermont, the epidemic 
known as the “ Great Finney Revival” broke out in the Northern 
States of the Union. He did not escape the prevalent contagion, 
became sadly troubled about the health of his soul, and com- 
menced diligently to “search the Scriptures.” 


“ Much study of the Bible,” he says, “ under the instructions of 
Moses Stuart, Edward Robinson, and Nathaniel Taylor, and under the 
continued and increasing influence of the Revival afflatus, soon landed 
him in a new experience and new views of the way of salvation which 
took the name of Perfectionism. The next twelve years he spent in 
studying and teaching salvation from sin chiefly at Putney, the resi- 
dence of his father and family. His first permanent associates were 





* All this, like St. John’s materialistic image of the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
must be understood in a spiritual sense. 
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his mother, two sisters, and a brother. Then came the wives of him- 
self and his brother, and the husbands of his two sisters. Then came 
George Cragin and his family from New York, and from time to time 
other families and individuals from various places.” 


A chapel was built for his use, and a printing-press was set 
up for the dissemination of his doctrines. As yet, however, the 
Perfectionists “were not in form or theory Socialists, but only 
Revivalists.” Nevertheless, they watched the surrounding Com- 
munistic Movement, then in its Fourierist phase, with deep 
interest, and, from the publications which issued from Brook 
Farm in particular “they drank copiously of the spirit of 
Socialism.” At last, as Mr. Noyes rather mildly phrases it, 
“ they began cautiously to experiment in Communism.” They 
purchased a house and farm near Putney, and all went to live 
there together. They cast out individual property and personal 
marriage from among them. They renounced their allegiance 
to the Federal Government, and formally withdrew themselves 
from the Union. They set aside all laws, whether human or 
Divine, as things appertaining to the old Adam, and no longer 
suited to them in their new state of grace. As they had re- 
turned to the primeval purity of our first parents before the 
Fall], it was clear that no ordinance grounded on the assumption 
that they were liable to the penal consequences of that stu- 
pendous catastrophe could be applicable to them. They ceased 
to practise any religious observances, or to respect any particular 
days. It was natural that their proceedings should attract a 
good deal of attention from their neighbours. The gossips 
circulated sad tales about them ; and a domestic scandal, which 
terminated in a law-suit, fanned the smouldering dissatisfaction 
of the local public into a flame. The atmosphere of Putney 
soon became too warm for them. “In the fall of 1847,” 
Mr. Noyes says, “when Brook Farm was breaking up, the 
Putney community was also breaking up, but in the agonies, 
not of death, but of birth. Putney conservatism expelled it, and 
a Perfectionist community, just begun at Oneida under the 
influence of the Putney school, received it.” 

At present the Oneida Creek Community consists of two 
hundred and two members. Affiliated to it is another com- 
munity of forty members at Wallingford, Connecticut, and 
another of thirty-five members at Willow Place, on a detached 
portion of the Oneida domain. Their landed estate at Oneida 


comprises about six hundred acres of choice land, and at Wal- 
lingford they have about two hundred acres more. The three 
families, in all two hundred and seventy-seven persons, of whom 
the adults of each sex are nearly equal, and only six are chil- 
dren, are, as Mr. Noyes expresses it, “financially and socially a 
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unit.” Unlike almost every other communistic association in 
America, they have made their agricultural entirely subsidiary 
to their industrial pursuits). They are manufacturers in iron, 
silk, and lumber, and their nett earnings for the last ten years 
have averaged $18,000 per annum, and for the last two years 
$38,000 per annum. Mr. Horace Greeley was therefore quite 
justified in telling Mr. Hepworth Dixon that he would “find 
Oneida Communism a trade success.” 

The religious theory of the Perfectionists has been expounded 
in a work entitled “The Berean,” printed at Putney in 1847, and 
their social theory in another, entitled “Bible Communism,” 
published at Oneida in 1848. In his present book Mr. Noyes 
has confined himself to extracts from these two compositions. 
But although he treats of his religious and social doctrines sepa- 
rately, they are intimately connected the one with the other. 
As he himself says :— 

“ The regeneration of the soul,’”’ and “the regeneration of society,” 
must go hand in hand together. The “ two ideas are the complements 
of each other. Neither can be successfully embodied by men whose 
minds are not wide enough to accept them both. In fact, these two 
ideas, which in modern times are so wide apart, were present together 
in original Christianity. When the Spirit of Truth pricked three 
thousand men to the heart and converted them on the day of Pentecost, 
its next effect was to resolve them into one family, and introduce 
communism of property. Thus, the greatest of all Revivals was also 
the great inauguration of Socialism.” 


In common with the Shakers, the ancient Assyrians, and 
the modern Hindoos, the Perfectionists believe the Divine Triad 
to be both male and female, or, so to speak, hermaphrodite. 
They maintain that the second coming of the Messiah took place 
about seventy years after his first advent, and that the Millennium 
is past. The victory of Christ over sin and the devil is being 
gradually accomplished, and when achieved will result in the 
abolition of bodily disease and physical death. The true believers 
are under the immediate guidance of the Holy Ghost, and are 
consequently sinless. They are neither to fast nor pray, but to 
eat, drink, love to their hearts’ content, and make themselves 
generally comfortable. All property is to be assigned to Christ, 
and the use of it only is to be reserved for those who are united 
in Him. In like manner all men and women who are united in 
Him are married to each other, as well in a carnal as in a 
spiritual sense, and any children that may be born to them are 
the children of each and all of them alike. 

“Tn the kingdom of Heaven,” which the Perfectionists imagine 
they are establishing on earth, says Mr. Noyes, “the institution of 
marriage, which assigns the exclusive possession of one woman to one 
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man does not exist. In the kingdom of Heaven the intimate union 
of life and interest, which in the world is limited to pairs, extends 
through the whole body of believers, i.e., complex marriage takes the 
place of simple. Christ prayed that all believers might be one, even as 
He and the Father were one. His unity with the Father is defined 
in the words ‘ All mine are thine, and all thine are mine.’ This perfect 
community of interests then will be the condition of all when His 
prayer is answered. The universal unity of the members of Christ is 
described in the same terms that are used to describe marriage.” 


And he continues :— 


“The amative and propagative functions are distinct from each 
other, and may be separated practically. They are confounded in the 
world, both in the theories of physiologists and in universal practice. 
The amative function is regarded merely as a bait to the propagative, 
and is merged in it. But amativeness is the first and noblest of the 
social affections, and the propagative part of the sexual relation was 
originally secondary, and became paramount by the subversion of order 
in the Fall, and we are bound to raise the amative office of the sexual 
organs into a distinct and paramount function.” * 


But although the Perfectionists are theoretically incorporated 
in “complex marriage,” the intercourse of individuals of the 
opposite sexes among them is practically subjected to consider- 
able restriction. In the system of “ Free Criticism” they have 
devised a means of bringing the public opinion of the commu- 
nity to bear with the force of law upon the conduct in this and 
every other respect, of each brother and sister. They are in 
the habit of meeting together as occasion may require, and de- 
liberately expressing their views in the form of a debate on the 
shortcomings or backslidings of any member of the family who 
may have become obnoxious to any other. The accused is not 
permitted to reply at once, but after an interval a written an- 
swer to the charges brought against him or her, usually a humble 
acknowledgment of the imputed faults, is received and read. 
Some such mode of correcticn is perhaps necessary to main- 
tain order under existing arrangements, but is unquestionably 
susceptible of being employed as an instrument of the cruellest 
social persecution. It is obviously borrowed from the “ Church 
Discipline,” in vogue among certain of the Dissenting Bodies, “a 
mutual tyranny,” as W. J. Fox has described it in one of his 
“Finsbury Lectures,” “which is continually bringing a man 
under examination and censure for the most trifling concerns, 
and for concerns in which no one has a right to interfere with 





* Mr. Noyes proposes to accomplish this by a system of ‘ Male Continence,” 
which is anticipated and fully explained in Mr. Robert Dale Owen’s “ Moral 


Physiology.” 
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any other, issuing its fulminations at the cut of a coat or the 
colour of a ribbon, and so descending to minute particulars that 
some present could tell of a church in this metropolis where a 
man has been lectured till the tears rolled down his cheeks, on 
the sinfulness of taking two spoonsful of brown sugar with one 
plate of gooseberry tart.” 

The principles with regard to the sexual development of their 
“complex marriage,” upon which the Perfectionists proceed, are 
these: first, there must be a contrast in the temperaments, 
complexions, or ages of the parties—the warm must mate with 
the cold, the dark with the fair, the young with the elderly, the 
last provision being decidedly advantageous to Mr. Noyes and 
his early disciples, who are verging towards “the sere and yellow 
leaf ;” secondly, there must be no exclusive attachment be- 
tween the parties ; thirdly, there must be no compulsion ; and 
fourthly, it is indispensable that the intended connexion should 
be proposed through the agency of a third person, as a security 
that the matter may be known to and discussed by the rest of 
the family. 

Here we take our leave of Mr. Noyes, and in doing so prefer 
to keep our candid opinion of him to ourselves. We have been 
induced to notice his work, because if we may rely upon the 
signs of the times, the unspeakably important problems which 
they have been attempting to solve in the United States for 
nearly half a century are those for which we ourselves at no dis- 
tant period shall be compelled to seek a practical solution. The 
institutions of property and marriage are certainly not more 
oppressive aud pernicious in their consequences in the New, than 
they are in the Old World. But the question has yet to be 
settled whether the evils generally allowed to be attendant on 
them as they are at present established and understood, are ne- 
cessarily or only accidentally connected with them. We believe 
that the distribution of wealth, and the relations of the sexes, 
might and will be governed by laws and usages far more just 
and rational than any of those which now prevail, or have ever 
prevailed among the children of men. But we must say that 
we have derived no hint of what these laws and usages of the 
future ought to be from Mr. Noyes’s “ History of American 
Socialisms.” 
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1. The War in Paraguay. By Georae Tuompson, C.E., 
Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers in the Paraguayan Army, 
Aide-de-camp to President Lopez, Knight of the Order of 
Merit of Paraguay, &. London: Longman, Green, & Co. 
1869. 


2. Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay. By GEorGE FREDE- 
RICK MASTERMAN, late Assistant-Surgeon, Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica, Chief Military Apothecary General Hospital 
Asuncion, Paraguay. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1869. 


3. Letters from the Battle Fields of Paraguay. By Captain 
RicHARD F. Burton, F.R.G.S. &c. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 1870. 


oa war, commenced by President Lopez, the Dictator of 
Paraguay, in the early part of 1865, and involving an Alli- 
ance against him personally of the Empire of Brazil, the Argen- 
tine Confederation, and the Republic of Uruguay, though 
illustrated in its course by asuccession of pamphlets published in 
London and Paris, by diplomatic correspondence presented to the 
English Parliament, by vehement controversy in the journals of 
Europe, and now by the more substantial literature above referred 
to, nevertheless has not, up to the present time, been narrated 
or explained in such a form as to admit of easy comprehension 
by those who are unacquainted with the events out of which the 
hostilities arose, or with their objects and tendencies, 

The four States enumerated—Paraguay, Brazil, the Argentine 
aud Uruguay Republics—are all of course deeply,though in various 
ways and degrees, interested in the navigation of the Plate and its 
tributaries, which are navigable, through their territories, for 2000 
miles into the interior of South America, and which form their 
means of communication and of intercourse with each other, 
and with Europe and the United States. The tributaries arise 
in the mountains of Brazil, and constitute for its interior pro- 
vinces a riverine highway to and from its ports on the Atlantic. 
Their free navigation is consequently essential to the unity, 
the administration, and the development of the Brazilian 
Empire ; and it depends chiefly on the relations existing between 
Brazil and the other states, and of late years pre-eminently 
between Brazil and Paraguay, which has the power of impeding 
navigation to the Brazilian province of Mato Grosso on the river 
Paraguay, and to Minas Geraes on the Parana. Some fifteen 
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or sixteen years ago, these various states had interchanged with 
each other rights of fluvial navigation through their territories 
by temporary treaties, and Brazil had established a monthly 
steam service from Rio de Janeiro to Mato Grosso, passing up 
the whole course of the river Paraguay. After the conclusion 
of these treaties Paraguay had, however, constructed near the 
junction of the rivers Paraguay and Parana a great fort at 
Humaité, which commanded the navigation of the former river, 
and then declined to renew the treaties, without, however, denying 
the right of free passage to its neighbours on the rivers. Within 
that period the Argentine Confederation, which stretches from 
Buenos Ayres to the Andes, had reconstituted its institutions, 
was throughout its immense territories in perfect tranquillity, and 
so little dreamt of any hostilities with its neighbours, that it 
practically had neither army nor fleet. The republic of Uruguay, 
on the opposite bank of the Plate, was called into existence on 
British mediation in 1829. The country then erected into an 
independent state had previously been the object of contention 
between Buenos Ayres and Brazil, with the prospect of inter- 
minable wars for its possession. Both parties accepted the 
friendly intervention of the English Government, and on its 
useful intervention withdrew from the conflict by the formation 
of what was previously known as the Banda Oriental into the 
Republic of Uruguay, with Monte Video for its capital. For 
fifteen years this independence was respected by both ; but when 
Rosas established his dictatorship over Buenos Ayres, he at- 
tempted by a lieutenant to acquire at least predominating 
influence over Uruguay. The attempt was at last resisted by 
Brazil, and led to Rosas’ expulsion from the Plate, and to the 
reconstitution of Uruguay as an independent state in 1852. 
Unhappily, however, for its progress and peace, Uruguay con- 
tained two fierce and angry intestine factions—the Blancos, and 
the Colorados; and as they alternated in its government they 
oppressed and maltreated each other. In 1864 the Blancos were 
in power, and the Colorados in arms against them ; and, as usual 
on occasions of party conflicts in that republic, their strife ex- 
tended to and included the frontiers of the Brazilian Empire. 
Those flourishing owners of flocks and herds on the borders com- 
plained of ravages of their possessions, and required their own 
government either to afford them protection, or to allow them 
to defend themselves. Such was the position in the early part 
of 1864. To understand the question that then came to the 
surface it is, however, necessary to look much further back. 
When the Spanish Conquistadores under Mendoza entered 
the Plate, they encountered in what now constitutes the state of 
Buenos Ayres a race of savage and hostile Indians, and with 
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them concurrent settlement, amalgamation, and peace were im- 
possible. They had to be driven back as the Spanish advanced, 
and to this hour the Argentines have to maintain their coloniza- 
tion against the ravages of these Indians. In consequence, the 
colonization of the Argentine states is essentially European, their 
population has been of slow growth, and the Spanish element is 
there predominant. 

On the Conquistadores under Yrala crossing Parana and 
entering into what is now known as Paraguay, they found friendly 
and even submissive natives, who, accepting them as a superior 
race, were eager to cultivate their connexion, and gave the 
Spaniards their daughters. A mixed race was the result. The 
children of these connexions rapidly increased in numbers, and 
the descendants of the conquerors adopted the language of the 
Guaranis, and largely their manners. So Paraguay was peaceably 
settled rather than hostilely colonized, and an Indian as distin- 
guished from, nay, as almost opposed to, the Spanish element, 
predominated in Paraguay. The Indians of Buenos Ayres are 
still pagans, as well as savages. But the Guaranis of Paraguay, 
passing easily under the influences of their Christian teachers, be- 
came the too obedient children of the Jesuits, and, isolated by the 
Order for the sake of more easy rule, they gradually acquired 
habits of dislike of their lower neighbours, which the despots who 
succeeded to the Jesuits still further cultivated and exaggerated. 

It is to Jesuit domination and its consequences in Paraguay 
that the remoter causes of this war are to be traced back. 
Surrounded on two sides by the rivers Parana and Paraguay, 
lying amid forests, and so to a great extent naturally isolated— 
distant 500 leagues from the Atlantic—the Jesuits made Paraguay 
the scene of a great experiment of communism,—of what was then 
a new system of society and of government. They gathered 
round them flocks of Guarani Indians without government of 
their own, without property, without traditions. Their object 
was of course to Christianize them, but in a form and under 
influences which defeated their own ends. The Jesuits were the 
soul, the centre, the teachers, the masters, the guardians of the 
Indians, who had neither lands nor rights, neither homes nor 
government of their own. For them to obey, to learn, to comply, 
was the rule of Jesuit administration. 


“To work was to obey,”’ we are quoting from an effective summary 
of Jesuit rule published in Buenos Ayres by order of the Argentine 
Government; “to marry was to obey, to exist was to obey. The 
Jesuit represented God and the king, and a Jesuit led them to work, 
to church, or to war. Property due to work belonged to the state ; 
the mission was for the mission itself, and not for the individual. 
Commerce was a right unknown to the Indian, who had never practised 
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it, and to the colonist who knew not the word outside the colony. A 
system of reciprocal espionage was enforced, tale-bearing was made a 
virtue, the confessional became a moral, religious, and political police. 
In the missions during 150 years no Spanish was taught, the dress 
was not of Europeans. By royal ordinance it was forbidden to 
Spaniards to enter these oases of morality. The distinctive charac- 
teristic of the Guarani organization was the deification of the Chief of 
the State, whether he was father, dictator, or president, and the chief 
bond of union was reciprocal espionage.” 


At last the Jesuits ignored the authority of the king, except 
through the hands of the mission; and the war of the Jesuits 
in 1772 put an end to this impervwm in imperio. 

Dr. Francia, with ideas drawn from a college of Jesuits at the 
end of the last century in Cordoba, in the Plate, found this flock 
without a father ; he seized on and undertook to guide it, using 
its religious character for political ends. He re-Guarani 
Paraguay. Thirty years the stern despot was occupied with 
work, which he accomplished by terror, cruelty, imprisonment, 
and confiscation. No one could escape from his imprisoned 
jurisdiction, and for fifty years 


“no other Paraguayans were known in the Plate, except the few 
who were left outside when, in 1811, the gates were shut, which 
closed the country. In 1860 the work of remodelling the Para- 
guayan spirit, was brought to a close. The blind obedience which 
admitted of no reply, and the absorption of the individual into the 
state had grown into a second nature, and the despotism of the ruler 
became the essence and recognised perfection of government. 

“The general result,” says this official publication, with substantial 
accuracy if with some verbal exaggeration, “has been that whilst 
secular civil colonization, imperfect as it was under the Spaniards, pro- 
duced Buenos Ayres, Lima, Santiago, Mexico, and a thousand towns 
and cities upon which through independence were founded civilized 
states, the missions vanished on the first breath of adversity, leaving 
behind gorgeous temples amidst vast orange groves, abandoned to 
nature, and inoculating the most frightful tyranny in modern times, 
with a civil pope in Dr. Francia, and in Lopez a mighty destroyer.” 


It was the misfortune of the Plate that Paraguay, under this 
— development, while availing itself of the revolt against 
pain of what had for two centuries constituted the vice-royalty 
of Buenos Ayres, and thereby securing independence, never sym- 
pathized with the Spanish colonists of the Lower Plate in the 
difficulties which ensued, contributed nothing to the final success 
of the separation of the Plate from the Spanish monarchy, but 
retired more than ever into seclusion, and cultivated fresh feelings 
of ill-will towards its neighbours. Thus from 1808 no relations of 
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friendliness and very little intercourse existed between the lower 
sections of the Plate in which these European elements prevailed 
in the population, and the parallelogram inhabited by the de- 
scendants of the Guarani Indians bounded on one side by the 
river Parana, on another by the river Paraguay, and surrounded 
in other directions by the Empire of Brazil. One consequence 
of this seclusion and hostility of Paraguay was the obstruction 
of navigation to the riverine powers from the junction of the 
Parana and Paraguay upwards, and into Brazil. Another, that 
there has always existed an antagonism in the heart of the Plate 
to its other and more civilized states, out of which sooner or later 
a struggle was certain to ensue. To this antagonism President 
Sarmiento in his message to the congress of the Argentine Con- 
federation on the 1st May, 1869, traced back the present war. 

It has, indeed, been argued, by way of excuse or apology for 
it, that this isolation benefited Paraguay by preserving it from 
the disorders which disturbed the lower sections of the Plate. 
But admitting the force of this statement to some extent, it will 
be seen, on the other hand, that the seclusion of Paraguay 
under a succession of despots ended in the fostering of ambition 
dangerous to its neighbours, and in aims at supremacy in the 
Plate, which have at last involved all its states in war, and 
that without fitting the population of Paraguay for intercourse 
with civilized countries, and while making its inhabitants an 
instrument of danger to be wielded at the pleasure of a tyrant. 
For it is not by seclusion and isolation, accompanied by fanati- 
cism and hostility against surrounding countries, that any com- 
munity can be fitted for a return to the society of nations. So 
excluded from intercourse, trade, and mutuality of progress, pride 
is cultivated, animosity becomes a passion, suspicion is fed, and 
an irreconcilable quarrel is ultimately produced. And such 
have been the natural results of that policy which, thus origi- 
nating, Francia exaggerated in Paraguay, and the two Lopez 
pushed to extremities. 

The rule of Francia over Paraguay lasted from 1813 to 1840. 
“Tt was,” says Colonel Thompson, “a terrible system of tyranny.” 
“Every one,” he adds, “supposed to resist the government, even 
only in thought, was thrown into prison, and some of them shot.” 
The country was, he shows, closed by land and water to all 
communication from abroad ; ingress and egress both of persons 
and goods were prohibited ; any one attempting to leave Para- 
guay, or to send money out of it, was put to death; foreigners 
who came into it, even for scientific purposes, like the naturalist 
Boupland, were detained for long and weary years; marriage 
was prohibited, and terror reigned supreme. Under such des- 
potism prevailing for nearly thirty years, it is hopeless to argue 
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that Paraguay improved. The result of such a system could 
only be social demoralization. 

Lopez the elder succeeded to Francia, and ruled Paraguay until 
1862. He, first of all, Colonel Thompson narrates, compelled a 
congress which he assembled, to infuse illusory legality into the 
absolute power he had seized on, and then formed an army “to 
sustain it.” Unlike Francia in one respect, Lopez had a family 
—three sons and two daughters; and naturally the primary 
object of his rule was to secure for them a succession of his 
absolute power. So he improved their fortunes. Lopez was 
at Francia’s death a briefless and penniless advocate. “ His 
sons,” says Colonel Thompson, “all got rich very quickly by 
every means in their power.” They compelled sales to them of 
cattle at low prices, “and sold them at any price they liked.” 
Vices followed riches ; they “ were all noted for their libertinism, 
especially the eldest and the youngest.” The daughters too 
were enriched. They bought up from the people torn paper 
money at a discount, “and changed it at the Treasury for new 
paper of the full value. They also lent money on jewellery at a 
large profit, and kept anything they liked without reference to 
the owner's wishes.” To the cruelty of Francia, Lopez and his 
family added selfishness, extortion, and immorality of their own. 
“No taxes,” Colonel Thompson suggests in excuse, “ were ever 
levied in Paraguay, and it never has had any national debt.” 
Tn some sense this statement is true, but substantially it is inac- 
curate. The government, instead of levying lawful fixed and 
ascertained taxes, substituted a monopoly of yerba maté, the 
staple production of the country. This it “bought from the 
manufacturers at 1s. for 25lbs., and sold at from 24s. to 32s.,” 
thereby taxing the agricultural classes in the most oppressive 
form, and taking for the revenue of the state, which was Lopez, 
the chief profits of the production of the soil and the in- 
dustry of the people. Lopez, moreover, issued paper money, 
which is now worthless. So that to heavy indirect taxation he 
added a public debt that will never be paid. It is not of course 
by such means that public wealth increases, or that governments 
can be said to maintain themselves without taxation. 

Nominally Lopez the elder relaxed the isolation of Paraguay, 
and after the downfall of Rosas, in return for their recognition of 
the independence of Paraguay, he formed treaties with his neigh- 
bours and foreign states. This he did very much under the 
advice and by the aid of Brazil—the state to which he then turned 
for support. “But,” adds Colonel Thompson, “he got into hot 
water with all the powers he had anything to do witb,” and out 
of these troubles he escaped “ by paying whatever was demanded 
when the ministers went to arrange the question.” On the ex- 
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piration of these treaties by effluxion of time, the elder Lopez 
refused to renew them. To say that, under such circumstances, 
he really encouraged either external communication or commerce 
is an abuse of language. 

In 1854 Lopez the elder sent his eldest son, Francisco Solano 
Lopez, on a mission to Europe, where he passed eighteen months. 
“In this trip,” Colonel Thompson tells us, “he picked up a 
great deal of superficial knowledge and some polish. It was by 
seeing European armies probably that he imbibed the notion of 
imitating them and playing Napoleon in South America.” In 
the course of this trip he visited the Crimea, and there saw the 
“great war which makes ambition virtue.” 

On the death of the elder Lopez, in September, 1862, the 
younger Lopez at once seized on the government of Paraguay. 
“People generally thought,” Colonel Thompson remarks, “ that 
General Lopez would establish free government, as he had seen 
something in Europe, and that the change would be decidedly 
for the better. The wiser people, however, shook their heads, 
and mourned over the old man’s death.” And the “ wiser people” 
were of course right. A number of unhappy members of the 
Congress he assembled in October, 1862, who “very mildly 
hinted ” at better rule than that of his father, were “ all fettered 
and put into prison, where most of them died.” His brother 
Benigno (whom he shot in December, 1868), “ one of the number, 
was banished to his estancio in the north.” Lopez the younger, 
in short, continued and embittered the system of Francia and 
his father. “I consider Lopez,” says Colonel Thompson, after 
eleven years’ experience of him, “to be a monster without a 
parallel, but I did not discover his character before the end of 
1868.” Had Colonel Thompson been possessed of greater saga- 
city, he would have made the discovery some years earlier, and 
it might then have prevented him from taking part in a war 
which it was obviously his bounden duty, as the subject of a 
neutral state, not to have participated in, and his reasons for 
entering into which remind one of the adventurers described 
by Byron at the siege of Ismail :— 


“*Mongst them were several Englishmen of pith, 
Nineteen named Thompson, and sixteen called Smith.” 


“T wanted,” confesses Col. Thompson, “ change of air, and I was 
glad of the opportunity of joining in what then promised to be 
only a military promenade over several hundred miles.” In 
addition, Colonel Thompson describes Lopez as a glutton and a 
coward, surrounding himself with luxuries and indulgences in the 
midst of bis troops’ privation, and never once exposing his own 
person to one moment’s danger. 
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Lopez the younger thus succeeded to an inheritance of des- 
potism and cruelty, whetted by military ambition of his own, in 
September, 1862. From the first Colonel Thompson thinks it pro- 
bable that he aimed at becoming “ Emperor of the Plate ;” and so 
early as the beginning of 1864, the Colonel says, “he began 
active preparations for war” by establishing a military camp at 
Cerro-Leon of 30,000 men. “In all about 64,000 were raised in 
the six months from March to August, 1864, without counting 
6000 who died in that period.” While Lopez had thus prepared 
for war by raising an army on the frontiers of his neighbours of 
64,000 men, the Emperor of Brazil had then an army of only 
16,000 men scattered over its immense territory, while the 
Argentine Confederation was literally without troops. And it 
was not until May, 1864—it is important to bear permanently 
in mind—that the Brazilian government sent that special mission 
to Monte Video to claim redress for wrongs, which, as the cor-: 
respondence laid before Parliament shows, the Argentine govern- 
ment, deeply interested in the preservation of peace on the Plate, 
admitted to be well founded, and out of the result of which mission 
Lopez picked a cause for the war which he had prepared for. 
Lopez, it will then be seen, “‘ began active preparations for war” 
before Brazil sought redress for admitted injuries to its subjects. 

These claims arose out of outrages perpetrated on the flourish- 
ing frontier of the Brazilian province of the San Pedro do Sul 
by the lawless factions of the republic of Uruguay, which was 
in 1864 distracted by civil war between its two factions, the 
Colorados and the Blancos, the latter being then in power at 
Monte Video. The longer the civil war lasted the worse became 
the state of things on the frontier, until its influential popula- 
tion placed the alternative before the Brazilian government either 
that they should be allowed to protect themselves or that their 
government should procure them redress and provide them 
with security. To avoid any such resort to irregular defence 
on the part of its subjects the Brazilian government despatched 
a special mission to Monte Video. Its first object was to see 
if the civil war which was devastating Uruguay and desola- 
ting its frontier could not be arrested. In that object the 
Brazilian envoy received effective support from Mr. Thornton, 
the then English Minister at Buenos Ayres, and the Argentine 
government. Conjointly they proposed a plan of accommodation 
which, though at once accepted by General Flores, the chief of 
the Colorado party, was rejected, in June, 1864, by the government 
of Monte Video. “ Brazil,” says Colonel Thompson, “ made it a sine 

ud non of peace that the existing government of Monte Video 
should fall.” This, however, is an entire mistake. Neither in 
June, 1864, when Senhor Saraiva concurred with Mr. Thornton 
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and Senor Elizade in proposing a plan of pacification for Uruguay, 
which was rejected simply because it included the recognition of 
the military rank of General Flores, nor on the 4th August, 1864, 
when after this rejection Senhor Saraiva addressed an ultimatum 
to the government of Monte Video for redress of injuries to 
Brazilian citizens, did he suggest or require any change whatever 
in the government at Monte Video. In the first, the mediators 
confined themselves to the removal of the causes of the civil 
war ; in the second, Senhor Saraiva restricted himself to the 
claims of his government. Either might have been conceded 
without any change of authority at Monte Video, as a reference 
to the papers presented to Parliament will satisfy any impartial 
student. 

The government of Monte Video first rejected the tripartite 
plan of pacification, and then returned the Brazilian ultimatum. 
It followed up the latter discourtesy by publicly burning its 
treaties with Brazil in the market-place of its capital amid the 
applause of the infuriated Blancos. 

The explanation of its conduct in so acting, is that the 
government of Monte Video, had turned to Lopez for support 
and assistance, and that he, prepared, as we have seen, for war, 
and having by August, 1864, 64,000 troops in hand ready to 
commence war, had promised aid to the government of Monte 
Video. 

On this rejection of its ultimatum and conflagration of its 
treaties, the Brazilian fleet resorted to reprisals in the north of 
Uruguay, and subsequently placed itself in front of Monte Video. 
Thereupon the actual government of Monte Video collapsed, its 
principal member fled to Lopez, and a new government, formed 
without the interference of Brazil, yielded under the advice of 
the Ministers of neutral powers to its demands, the Colorado 
party returned to power, and for five years peace and tranquillity 
have prevailed in Uruguay. 

But Lopez, prepared for war, went to war. And according to 
Colonel Thompson he was, so far as Brazil was concerned, right in 
“commencing war when he did,” for “ Brazil would have taken 
Paraguay at a disadvantage.” But Brazil then had neither 
the intention nor the means of “taking Paraguay at a dis- 
advantage.” She had not then 20,000 troops in all the Empire, 
and her fleet was powerless for two years to come to cope with 
Humaiti, which had to be passed before Paraguay could be 
seriously attacked. She had neither menaced Uruguay nor 
prepared for hostilities against Paraguay. Her frontiers on all 
sides were really defenceless, Lopez had 64,000 men under 
arms, and was so confident that his fleet was equal to that of 
Brazil that in a few months, we shall see, he attacked the 
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Brazilian fleet. It is idle then to pretend that Lopez had either 
just grounds of war against Brazil, or that Brazil meant in 1864 
war against Lopez. Moreover, it was while such forces as Brazil 
had on the Plate were occupied in Uruguay, where they had 
quite enough to do, that Lopez levied war without notice or pro- 
vocation against the Empire. 

So little even when war was first levied against her did Brazil 
anticipate war, that in October, 1864, her mercantile steamer 
the. Marquis of Olinda was peaceably ascending the river 
Paraguay and had passed Asuncion, having on board a newly 
appointed President of Mato Grosso, whom it was carrying to its 
capital, “ when Lopez,” says Colonel Thompson, “ hesitated for a 
whole day whether he should break the peace or not. He had 
an idea that only by having a war could Paraguay become 
known, and his own personal ambition drove him on.” So he. 
ordered the capture of that steamer, had it seized and brought 
back to Asuncion, confiscated and converted it into a ship of 
war, and threw the President of Mato Grosso into prison, where he 
lingered for years, and ultimately died in Humaité. - Inaccessible 
to immediate punishment for this outrage, Lopez followed it up 
in December, 1864, by invading the defenceless Brazilian province 
of Mato Grosso, which was out of reach of succour, took in rapid 
succession its towns Coimbra, Albuquerque, and Corumba, put 
their populations to the sword, established a firm footing in the 
province, excluded Brazil from all riverine access to it, and de- 
prived the people of Mato Grosso of all external supplies. 

Having thus invaded the Brazilian province of Mato Grosso from 
the river Paraguay in December, 1864, Lopez made preparations 
for invading the Brazilian province of San Pedro do Sul on the 
river Uruguay. Between that province and Paraguay lie, 
however, the Argentine Missiones and the state of Corrientes ; 
and to cross them he demanded, in February, 1865, passage for 
his troops from the Argentine government. General Mitre, then 
President of the Argentine Confederation, resolved on strict 
neutrality between Brazil and Paraguay, refused permission, 
and naturally asked for explanations as to the army Lopez had 
assembled on the Argentine frontiers. This explanation was given 
on the 13th of April, 1865, by five Paraguayan steamers entering 
the Argentine port of Corrientes, capturing two Argentine ships of 
war, and holding the port. “The forces of Paraguay at this time,” 
says Colonel Thompson, “ consisted of an army of about 80,000 
men.” Two days after, a Paraguayan contingent of this great 

army landed at Corrientes, seized the government archives of 
that State, formed a Paraguayan triumvirate for its govern- 
ment under the direction of Senor Berges, the Paraguayan 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and established a Paraguayan camp 
[Vol. XCIII. No. CLXXXIV.]—New Sertzs, Vol. XXXVII. No. II. DD 
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of 25,000 men in the province of Corrientes under General 
Robles. Concurrently another Paraguayan column,12,000 strong, 
under Colonel Estigarribia, passing higher up on the Parana 
through the Argentine Missiones, invaded the Brazilian province 
of San Pedro do Sul, and captured its capital, Uruguayana. 

It was under these circumstances, with Paraguayan armies in- 
vading in all directions their territories without previous declara- 
tion of war, and while nine Paraguayan steamers carrying fifty- 
nine guns, ready to support the invasion of Corrientes and San 
Pedro do Sul, were descending: the river Parana, that on May 1, 
1865, a treaty of alliance was concluded by the Brazilian, Argen- 
tine, and Oriental envoys at Buenos Ayres against Lopez per- 
sonally; for it bound the Alliesto respect the independent integrity 
of Paraguay, nay more, to guarantee it, and to recognise any 
other government formed in that country by its inhabitants. 

Colonel Thompsou condemns this alliance, though he admits 

that Lopez, animated by unscrupulous ambition, eager for con- 
quest and aiming at empire, began the war, though he confesses 
that his conduct to the Argentines was “outrageous,” though he 
describes in ample detail how he had overrun Mato Grosso, and 
was overrunning San Pedro do Sul at the time the treaty was con- 
cluded. “ Buenos Ayres,” says Colonel Thompson, “ might be 
excused toa certain degree for signing such documents [the 
treaty anda protocol annexed], as this outrage of Lopez was still 
fresh in her mind ; but Brazil had received no such affront, and 
the proceeding was quite unpardonable on her part.” The answer 
to the latter strange statement is that a Brazilian ship and its 
passengers had been seized and imprisoned by Lopez, Brazilian 
territory had been invaded and ravaged up the river and down 
the river by Lopez, war had been declared against Brazil by 
Lopez. Brazil occupied the foremost position in Lopez’s denuncia- 
tory documents ; and ostensibly the Argentine territory was only 
invaded and Argentine shipping taken to assist Lopez in the 
passage of forces to Brazil. Yet while in Colonel Thompson’s 
opinion it was excusable for the Argentines to enter into a 
defensive alliance, it was “quite unpardonable in Brazil,” for 
Brazil had received “no affront.” It is difficult to understand 
what can constitute an affront if the capture of shipping, im- 
prisonment of subjects, invasion of territory, and subsequent 
declaration of war do not. 

Captain Burton, on the other hand, does not object to Brazil 
having contracted such an alliance. But he sees in it, on the 
part of General Mitre, then President of the Argentine Confede- 
ration, au act of “ profound political immorality,” which has made 
Buenos Ayres ‘‘ a simple prefecture of the Cabinet of St. Christo- 
vao ;” placing, he adds, the Argentine Republic “in the ignoble 
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position which Lord Palmerston chose for us in the Crimea.” The 
reply, and it is complete, to this censure, is that it was a primary 
duty of the Argentine President in May 1865, to revindicate its 
territories, to protect it from further invasion and danger, and, if 
possible, to remove the causes of that danger; and how those 
objects could have been realized, as it will be seen they were, 
except by the powers against whom Lopez had separately declared 
war, uniting in a common defence, regulating and formularizing 
their common purpose by a treaty, and carrying on military 
operations by an effective combination, it is impossible to see. 
The notion that the alliance reduced the Argentine Republic to 
a prefecture of the Empire of Brazil is just as rational and correct 
as that the position in which Lord Palmerston placed England 
vis-A-vis France in the Russian war was an “ignoble” one, and has 
as little foundation in fact. During a great part of the war, the 
Brazilian troops, greatly superior in numbers to the Argentines, 
were under the command of General Mitre, Brazil had to assist 
the Argentines with money, they were free to elect a new Presi- 
dent who is as independent in his sphere as the Emperor of 
Brazil is in his, and the idea of the Argentines ever submitting 
to Brazilian dictation or even influence will only provoke a smile 
on the faces of all who really know anything of the affairs of the 
Plate, or its history. 

In truth the fancy that Brazil seeks either predominance or 
territory in the Plate, is one of those idle faliacies which neither 
long experience nor the highest authority is sufficient to dispel. 
It has been lately revived, for example, in the United States 
Senate before its Committee on Foreign Affairs, where Ame- 
rican diplomacy quarrelled over the Paraguayan war, There 
however, General Webb, late United States Minister at Rio, 
came to the rescue of Brazil, telling the Committee how, when 
Uruguayana was recovered and the Emperor returned to Rio, 
he had an audience of His Majesty. 

“T said to him—‘ Your Majesty, there is a very small strip, a few 
miles in extent, north of the river, which appears to have been the 
source of all the ditficulty. Uruguay has jurisdiction over it, but 
it is settled entirely with Brazilians. There are no Spanish Uru- 
guayans there. And as in the interest of peace, a necessity seems to 
exist for the acquisition by Brazil, of this small strip of territory, I 
think the Government of the United States would not, under the 
circumstances, deem it any cause of offence, if Brazil should retain 
jurisdiction over it.’ The Emperor replied :—‘ No, when I was com- 
pelled to go into the war, I proclaimed distinctly, that under no 
circumstances, would I add one square foot to my dominions. I have 
brought the war to a satisfactory termination, and shall carry out to 
the letter that disclaimer.’ I may, therefore, say emphatically, from 
this and other circumstances within my knowledge, I am thoroughly 
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satisfied that neither the Government nor the people of Brazil have in 
view now, whatever purpose they may have had thirty or forty years 
ago, any intention to extend their territory by conquest from the 
neighbouring republics. I have reported fully to this Government 
the causes of this war, and that it was forced upon Brazil by Lopez; 
and as I have not changed my favourable convictions in regard to 
the character of Dom Pedro II. and of his pacific policy, 1 consider it 
my duty, after my long official residence in Brazil, to speak thus 
emphatically in vindication of her policy in carrying on this war.” 


But the treaty of alliance, Colonel Thompson repeats several 
times, was “secret.” No doubt the text of the treaty had by its 
stipulations to be kept secret until its chief objects were attained ; 
for the simple reason that its publication in May, 1865, would have 
thrown an advantage into Lopez’s hands at a time when he had 
assailed the Allies at great disadvantage. But the purport of the 
treaty was no secret. Its contents were known in the rivers 
within forty-eight hours of its conclusion ; they are to be found 
summarized in a pamphlet on the war, published in London in 
July, 1865; and within a few weeks after its ratification a copy 
of it was placed in the hands of at least British, and probably of 
other diplomatists in the Plaie. 

Susceptible as the word “secret” is in such matters of being 
turned into a reproach, there is nothing inherently wrong or im- 
moral in nations keeping from their common enemy the details 
of the terms on which they defend themselves against him, pro- 
vided the terms themselves are justifiable. Against Paraguay 
or the Paraguayans the terms of the treaty of Buenos Ayres 
were not directed, for the territory and independence of the re- 
public were recognised and guaranteed by the treaty. The right 
of the Paraguayans to choose the form and persons of their own 
government wasacknowledged. Full provision, too, was made for 
the free navigation of the rivers. And the preceding sketch of the 
career of Lopez has established the individuality and personality 
of his ambitious designs, of his preparations for a precipitation of 
the Plate into war. Against this would-be Emperor of the Plate, 
this seizer of their ships, this invader of their territories, this 
“monster without a parallel,’ the Allies combined, and bound 
each other by treaty not to lay down their arms or to treat 
separately until he had ceased to rule, sway, and dispose of the 
fortunes of Paraguay. The war on his part was one of lust, am- 
bition, outrage, and conquest, and so it was accepted, treated, and 
described by the Allies in the preamble of their treaty. How 
accurately and justifiably has been shown. It was not, it seems, 
given to Colonel Thompson in 1 865,to appreciate the true character 
of Lopez; it was only as succeeding years evolved his personal 
disposition and manifested his cowardice, bis self-indulgence, his 
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vindictiveness, his cruelty, his indifference to human life, and his 
personal vices and crimes, that Colonel Thompson found Lopez 
the monster which he describes. But the Allies were quicker in 
their estimate of his character. That which Colonel Thompson 
discovered in December, 1868, after he had, on the success of the 
Allies at Viletta, escaped with his life from the service of Lopez, 
they had anticipated in 1865 ; and as Colonel Thompson now is 
of opinion that the removal of Lopez from Paraguay is due to 
humanity, and now blames the Allies for not having long ago 
accomplished that object of their alliance—that, we may remark, 
was the determination of the Allies in 1865, which he censures 
so strongly. 

While, however, the ulterior object of the treaty of May 1, 
1865, was the removal of Lopez from Paraguay, the immediate 
aim of the Allies was the revindication of their territories from. 
his merciless occupation, and the arrest of the descent of his fleet 
on Martin Garcia, and possibly on Buenos Ayres. The effect of the 
alliance in its more immediate objects was prompt and decisive. 
At this time we have seen, from Colonel Thompson’s account, 
the army of Lopez included 80,000 men. Of these 25,000 men, 
under Robles, had reached Goya in the Argentine states of Cor- 
rientes, whence, could the Brazilian fleet be disposed of, they 
might have advanced to Buenos Ayres itself. Another column, 
nearly 13,000 strong, under Estigarribia, had been thrown into 
the Brazilian province of the San Pedro do Sul, and had ad- 
vanced not far distant from the frontiers of the republic of Uru- 
guay in the hope of reviving civil war there, and so attacking 
Buenos Ayres on that side also. Lopez himself had left Asuncion 
for Humaité, his great fortress, above the point where the Para- 
guay falls into the Parana, with a view to direct the operations of 
these corps d’armée and to take advantage of their successes. 
Below he was engaged in intrigues with Urquiza, the chief of 
the Argentine state of Entre Rios, lying between the state of 
Corrientes and that of Buenos Ayres. Above he was endeavouring 
to open negotiations for an alliance with the republic of Boli- 
via. His first movement towards his great end, empire, was the 
descent of his fleet to clear if possible the lower waters of their 
obstructions to this general scheme of conquest. Unfortunately 
for him, at Riachuelo, a few miles below the port of Corrientes, 
his descending flotilla encountered, in June, 1865, the ascending 
Brazilian fleet, of fewer vessels but of about equal force in guns. 
The collision was disastrous to the Paraguayan squadron, and by 
its defeat and subsequent retreat to Humaité, the object of this 
invasion of Corrientes and San Pedro do Sul was frustrated. 
Robles, on the retirement of the fleet, at once fell back from Goya 
by forced marches to within a few leagues of the port of Cor- 
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rientes, pursued by Argentine levies, which by this time had been 
hastily collected. On the 23rd of June Robles was deprived of 
his command by Lopez, despatched to Humaité, and there 
imprisoned. He was ultimately shot, on the imputation that he 
had agreed to sell his army to the enemy. Thusrelieved by the 
victory of Riachuelo from immediate danger on the side of the 
Parana, the Allies directed their attention to the Paraguayan 
operations on the river Uruguay, where Estigarribia had taken 
the Brazilian town of Uruguayana, on the banks of the river. 
Their point of reunion was the ‘Argentine town of Concordia, 
a little lower down on its opposite bank, where already the 
Brazilians had sent gunboats. Thence the Allied forces crossed 
the river in the latter end of August ; as they advanced on Uru- 
guayana, Estigarribia retreated for a moment, but then returned 
to Uruguayana, asif in dread of Lopez. Though greatly superior 
in numbers, the Allied generals summoned him to surrender, and 
aftersome parleying,the Paraguayan force,on the 18th September, 
1865, laid down its arms on honourable terms; Lopez of course 
declaring that Estigarribia, like Robles, had sold the garrison. 
Thus the Paraguayan fleet was, within five months of the alliance 
repulsed and driven back, and the advance of Robles was 
checked. And within three months the Paraguayan invaders of 
the San Pedro do Sul surrendered to the Allies. The effect of 
that surrender on the state of Corrientes, still occupied by a 
large Paraguayan force, was immediate. Lopez dissolved his 
triumvirate in the port of Corrientes, ordered the evacuation 
of the state, and by the 3rd of November, 1865, had passed his 
last man of these two invading armies back again into Paraguay, 
stripping the state of Corrientes, however, on their departure, of 
its wealth, and carrying off, according to Colonel Thompson, 
100,000 head of cattle, destroying, he adds, “many thousands 
which they were not able to pass over.” 

The immediate aim of the alliance of May 1, 1865, was there- 
fore eminently successful ; it had established military and naval 
co-operation fur common purposes ; that co-operation drove the 
Paraguayan fleet back to Humaité, checked the advances of 
Lopez’s armies down the banks of the rivers Parana and Uruguay, 
preserved tranquillity in the republic of Uruguay, saved Buenos 
Ayres, destroyed hopes of conquest and of empire, and cleared 
Brazilian and Argentine territory in the lower rivers of the last 
Paraguayan invader. 

Here, it has been argued, the Allies ought to have stopped 
and acted on the defensive. But Lopez, enraged by these re- 
verses, was more implacable in his hostility than when driving 
everything before him; he had indeed lost some 20,000 men, 
but he had still 60,000 well armed troops in hand, with capacity 
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to increase their number; he had a reduced but still active 
flotilla under the guns of Humaité ready for action; by that 
fortress he blocked up the navigation of the river Paraguay, 
excluded Brazil from access to Mato Grosso, and had overrun 
and still held a great part of that province, and he had not yet 
abandoned hope of exciting revolution in the Argentine Con- 
federation and the Republic of Uruguay. A severe blow had 
indeed been inflicted on his invading armies and his advancing 
fleet ; but the spirit of the man remained the same; his denun- 
ciations of the Allies were renewed, and his ambition was in no 
degree abated, though somewhat reduced in power. There- 
fore the alliance for his removal from Paraguay was persevered 
in, The invasion of Paraguay was resolved on, and the demolition 
of Humait4 was taken in hand. 

This task, it soon became apparent, was more difficult and . 
serious than the Allies had contemplated. Lopez had a great 
army and ample means of recruiting it, a huge fortification that 
had to Le encountered and passed, complete command and disposal 
of Paraguay, troops that required little pecuniary expenditure, a 
country unknown to the Allies to defend, and difficult for them 
to deal with, the expectation of disunion among the Allies, owing 
to ancient jealousies between the Spanish and Portuguese, to 
encourage him in his resistance; he had also unity of purpose 
and absolute power over life and property. The Allies, on the 
contrary, had now to carry on operations at enormous distances 
from their resources, especially on part of Brazil, on which the 
burthen of the war fell; their troops were raw and undisciplined, 
their officers without much training, or any great experience in 
warfare ; their populations were peaceable and little given to 
furnish recruits to distant armies ; the cost of every step taken 
was enormous. That cost and distance rendered caution and 
prudence primary elements of success ; the Brazilian fleet, well 
adapted for ordinary purposes, was as yet unsuited for encoun- 
tering fortifications ; and by the terms of the treaty the President 
of the Argentine Confederation was entitled to command the 
land forcesof the Allies when present with it, although the Confe- 
deration contributed not more than a third of the whole. It was 
not indeed until April, 1866, that the Allies were in a position to 
cross the river Parana, ‘This they did without any effective resis- 
tance, but only to encounter the Paraguayans strongly entrenched 
in greatly increased and much larger forces, in swamps and 
morasses of a most formidable kind. 

The passage of the Parana by the Allied forces, consisting 
chiefly of infantry, was effected without serious opposition by the 
endof April. ‘This passage it had been proposed should be made 
at two points; by the great bulk of the army at Paso la Patria, 
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in front of the Paraguayan strength, and by a Brazilian contin- 
gent at Encarnacion higher up, so as to turn the flank of the enemy. 
But the latter operation had to be abandoned ; and in consequence 
the scheme of the Allied campaign was changed. Had Lopez, 
says Colonel Thompson, defended the trenches of Paso la Patria, 
the Allies would probably not have been able to take the trenches ; 
and his failing to do so was his first of many great mistakes. Land- 
ing in Paraguay, the Allies, however, found themselves in a country 
without resources, and out of which the population had been 
driven by Lopez. They were dependent on the river for supplies, 
in front of an enemy strongly placed behind earthworks and 
well defended by intervening lagoons, swamps, morasses, and 
woods, where successes could only be followed up and advance 
secured by cavalry, in which they were deficient. Severe fight- 
ing immediately followed the passage. The last contingent only 
crossed the river on the 30th of April. On the 3rd of May, 
Lopez surprised the Allied vanguard under the Uruguayan 
President Flores, on the heights of Paso la Patria, and inflicted on 
it a loss of 2300 men, but without gaining any material advan- 
tage. On the 24th May, he again attacked in force their main 
body in a strong position, near Curupaity, and suffered a terrible 
defeat, leaving 6000 men dead on the field, having 7000 wounded, 
and reducing his effective force to 10,000 men ; the Allies losing, 
if we can credit Colonel Thompson, 8000 in killed and wounded. 
But, wanting cavalry, the Allies were unable, in the presence of a 
country of such difficulties, to do more than gain a decided 
victory. Returning within the lines of Curupaity, Lopez forti- 
fied them with earthworks, and, preserving his position there, 
recruited his army, bringing down to it, says Colonel Thompson, 
“6000 slaves,” and mounting the earthworks with artillery from 
Humaité and Asuncion. Before Humaitaé could be seriously 
attacked Curupaity had to be taken by the Allied troops and 
passed by the Brazilian fleet, which as yet was deficient in iron- 
clads, and unequal to the task. It was not until the early days 
of July that the Allies were reinforced by the arrival at Paso la 
Patria of the contingent which had failed to cross the river at 
Encarnacion. The day after their arrival, 11th July, Lopez again 
assaulted the Allied position at Yataity-Cora, but once more 
without further result than weakening himself. On the 14th 
he renewed the attack with better fortune, in a succession of 
engagements known as the battle of Sauce, which lasted until 
the 18th July inclusive. In them the Allies are reported to have 
lost 5000 men, and the Paraguayans 2500. The Allies, however, 
maintained their position. To make up for his losses, Lopez 
brought down to the banks of the Parana part of his troops 
from Mato Grosso. 
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The great object of the Allies was now to take Curupaity, and 
so to get to the rear of the Paraguayan army. With that view 
they carried on 5th September, 1866, Curuz4, a defendable point 
3000 yards from Curupaity, on the river Paraguay, after a bom- 
bardment in which the fleet effectively operated, and which 
lasted four days ; the Allies losing, if Colonel Thompson’s account 
can be relied on, 2000, and the Paraguayans 2500 men. But here 
again want of cavalry prevented the success from being carried 
further than the acquisition of Curuzi itself, and Lopez 
renewed his exertions for the defence of Curupaity. At this 
moment his thoughts turned to peace, and he sought an inter- 
view with President Mitre, who commanded the Allies; but as 
Mitre would admit of no terms less than those of the treaty of 
May 1, 1865, the conference was fruitless, On September 21, 
1866, a grand attack was made on the lines of Curupaity, in ~ 
which the fleet again joined; but after desperate fighting on 
both sides, the Allies had to retire, losing, according to Colonel 
Thompson, 9000 men. Curuzi was, however, preserved. 

Up to this time the Allies, while gaining these victories, had, 
it would appear from his narrative, which must, however, be 
received with caution, lost in killed and wounded upwards 
of 16,000 men; and 4000 Argentines were now withdrawn 
from the Allied army, to quell an insurrection in one of the 
Andine states of the Confederation. That army was, too, further 
reduced in strength by the ravages of cholera, which reaching 
Paso Ja Patria in March, 1867, spread in all directions through its 
ranks, so that by the beginning of May there were 13,000 Bra- 
zilians in hospital. After the repulse from Curupaity a period 
of inactivity in the Allies was unavoidable, and during it Lopez 
immensely strengthened his position within its lines of earthworks. 
By May, 1867, however, the cholera reached his camp, spread 
thence over the whole country, destroying both combatants and 
non-combatants. Measles too ravaged Paraguay with even 
greater mortality. 

In these operations General Mitre, President of the Argentine 
Confederation, had commanded the Allies, and not, it was com- 
plained, with any distinguished success. In February, 1867, 
he was recalled by domestic affairsto Buenos Ayres, leaving 
Marshal Caxias, a Brazilian soldier of experience and reputation, 
Commander-in-chief of the Allied armies, and he also had supreme 
authority over the Brazilian fleet, which was being gradually 
reinforced with ironclads. By July, 1867; the Allies were strength- 
ened by the arrival of a Brazilian corps d’armée under “the hero 
of the war,’ General Osorio; and, thus reinforced, Marshal 
Caxias ordered a general advance on Curupaity. Scarcely had 
the operation begun, on July 27, 1867, when General Mitre 
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arrived, resumed the command-in-chief, and interfered with 
and essentially altered Caxias’ plans. Instead of attacking 
Curupaity, Mitre entrenched the Allied forces at Tuyucue. The 
Brazilian fleet, however, proceeded in the part assigned to it, 
and on the 15th of August, 1867, forced the batteries of Curupaity, 
and placed itself midway to Humaita. 

Almost concurrently Mr. Gould, the intelligent secretary of 
the English Legation at Buenos Ayres, arrived at the scene of 
operations, in the middle of August, 1867, to communicate, if 
possible, with British subjects in Paraguay. Unable to succeed in 
that object of his mission, Mr. Gould framed conditions of peace 
which he believed would be acceptable to the Allies. “These con- 
ditions,” says Colonel Thompson, “were formally accepted by Lopez, 
through Caminos, his secretary for foreign affairs, and on that con- 
dition he—Mr.Gould—proceeded to the Allied camp.” He reached 
it on llth September, 1867, and there, too, his terms “ were 
favourably received.” Thus encouraged, Mr. Gould went back on 
the 13th to the Paraguayan head-quarters, and was then told by 
Caminosthat he had previously declared that the 8th article, which 
provided for the retirement of Lopez to Europe on the conclusion 
of preliminaries of peace, “could not even be discussed by him.” 
This sudden change of determination was the result of news 
intermediately received of disturbances in the Argentine Confe- 
deration, which Lopez anticipated “would force the Allies to 
make peace with him on any terms,” though they quickly turned 
out to be insignificant. 


“The horrible selfishness displayed by Lopez on this occasion,” 
Colonel Thompson, his chief engineer and aide-de-camp, adds, “is 
perhaps without a parallel. The Allies were disposed to grant such 
terms for Paraguay as might have been dictated to them by a con- 
queror, on the one condition that he should leave the country, and 
that with every honour. But he preferred to sacrifice the last man, 
woman, and child of a brave, devoted, and sutfering people, simply to 
keep himself a little longer in power. ‘The sacrifices and heroism he 
speaks of in his letter [of refusal to Mr. Gould] are all false, as he had 
never once exposed his person, and he had every commodity and luxury 
which he could wish for.” 


And so the war went on: slowly and cautiously indeed on the 
part of the Allies, but with substantial success. The lines of 
Curupaity were regularly invested, the Brazilian monitors were 
in command of the river Paraguay in front of its river fortifica- 
tions, Curuci’ was occupied by the Allies, the main body of the 
army was entrenched at Tuyutu, and other monitors were arriv- 
ing to strengthen the fleet. Until their arrival the attack on 
Curupaity from the land side could not be safely delivered. The 
position of Lopez was increasing in danger. Supplies were, how- 
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ever, difficult to be conveyed to the Allied camp, and in September, 
1867, he made a desperate effort to intercept a convoy, and to it 
the Brazilian cavalry in the following months replied by an 
equally desperate effort to establish communications between the 
camp and a point above Humaitd, which was increasing, it will be 
seen, in importance. In this effort they were successful, and by 
their success were enabled to capture and entrench themselves 
at this point, Tayi, which they then occupied in the early part of 
November, 1867, in force, and armed with heavy guns. Thus was 
secured a strong position some fifteen miles above Humaita, on 
the only spot on the river near that fortress which was defensible, 
and which had the further advantage of communicating with 
the interior. So pressed upon, Lopez, on the 3rd November, 
1867, resorted to an operation reflecting great credit on his 
military skill. He surprised at break of day the Brazilians in 
their camp at Tuyutu, and nearly overwhelmed them. Argentine 
assistance speedily arriving from Tuyucue lower down, the Bra- 
zilians were rescued from a position of immense danger, and 
after terrible bloodshed the Paraguayans had to retire, carrying 
off, however, plunder that was invaluable to them in the plight 
to which they had previously been reduced. From that time 
Lopez seems to have recognised the fact that the lines of Curu- 
paity could not be much longer defended, for he then concen- 
trated his forces in a smaller compass at Paso Pucu, armed 
Humaité with heavier ordnance preparatory to its approaching 
siege, himself retired into that stronghold, and established 
another camp and battery higher up the river, at Timbo, between 
which and Humaita, however, there was only communication by 
water. In January, 1868, General Mitre again, and permanently, 
retired from the supreme command of the Allies, and once more 
Marshal Caxias became responsible for the conduct of the war. 
Reinforced by three more ironclads, which had been built at 
Rio de Janeiro, on the 18th of February, 1868, a strong detach- 
ment of the Brazilian fleet forced the batteries of Humaita, 
passed that of Timbo, and reached the Brazilian fortified position 
at Tayi, where there was a force of some 10,000 men. Thus 
they had access to Asuncion, the evacuation of which, by its 
entire population, Lopez thereupon ordered, removed the seat 
of government to Luque, a village on a railway nine miles in- 
land, retreated himself to the river at ‘limbo, and made prepara- 
tions for crossing the river to the Chaco with the main part of 
his army, and by marching through its swamps to effect a land- 
ing on the other side again at the mouth of the river Tebiquari. 
Thus encouraged, Caxias made a succession of assaults on the 
lines of Curupaity between the 18th of February and the 21st of 
March, 1868, with varying success. About to renew them on the 
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22nd of March, he found the whole of the line evacuated by the 
Paraguayans, who during the night had carried off their artillery 
to Humaité, which was now the only strong point held by them 
in that part of Paraguay. On that day two Brazilian ironclads, 
placing themselves between Timbo and Humait4, interrupted the 
water communication between that battery and the great fortress. 
The ironclads then, being themselves without means of com- 
munication with the rest of the Allied forces, were themselves, 
however, in a position of no little difficulty unless Humaité 
could be taken or destroyed. 

The siege of that fortress, now strictly invested, occupied up- 
wards of four months. The Paraguayans from the Chaco at- 
tempted to relieve Humait4, and to throw in supplies ; their opera- 
tions were, however, checked by an Argentine expedition into the 
Chaco; so Lopez next endeavoured to capture in July, 1868, the 
ironclads above Timbo. Here again his attempt was frustrated ; 
and by the 15th July the Allies were ready for the assault of 
Humait4, in which provisions were scarce and the garrison greatly 
reduced. It defended itself gallantly to the last ; but all hope ex- 
piring, part of its force escaped across the river. The remainder 
surrendered the fortress on the 2nd August, 1868. Those who 
had escaped subsequently capitulated to the Allies, and were 
thereby rescued from starvation. 

A glance at the map will indicate that Curupaity abandoned 
and Humaita lost, the next line of defence against the Allies 
was the river Tebiquari, which falls into the river Paraguay, 
is navigable on two branches into the interior, and which has 
at its junction with the Paraguay a sort of an island, Fortin, 
accessible only on one side and easily defensible. So Lopez 
proceeded to fortify Fortin, and as soon as its batteries were 
completed, he left his hiding-place on the Chaco, crossed the 
river Paraguay, and established his head-quarters at San Fer- 
nando, some four miles from Fortin and a mile from a pass 
across the Tebiquari, having in front of him, if driven from 
that river, a country very difficult from its woods and forests 
for an enemy to operate or follow up successes in. At San 
Fernando Lopez had encamped some 8000 troops, and com- 
municated by telegraphs with Timbo, Fortin, and the Tebi- 
quari pass. He had also in the Tebiquari the remainder of 
his flotilla. The Allies had of course been too much engaged be- 
fore Humait4 to interrupt the establishment of Lopez here ; 
but their ironclads bombarded Fortin and otherwise gave 
occasional oceupation to his troops in the line of the river. 

The pressure of the Allies, his waning fortunes, his reduced 
forces, and a growing fear of all around him, seem to have 
thrown Lopez into a fit of combined mental depression, piety, 
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suspicion, and cruelty at San Fernando. “ He had,” says Colonel 
Thompson, who commanded below at Fortin, “taken a fit of 
church-going, and went every day without fail, staying some 
four hours. All this time he appears to have been committing the 
most horrible and wholesale murders under pretext of a con- 
spiracy being on foot.” Amongst his then victims was General 
Bruguez. “He and I,” Colonel Thompson goes on, “were very 
good friends. One evening, arriving from Fortin, I went into his 
room and found that all his things were gone and other things in 
their place. There was a boy in the room, and I asked 
him for General Bruguez; he did not know. I then asked if he 
had moved. ‘Yes.’ ‘Where? ‘I don't know.’ . . . Next day I 
dined with Lopez ; Barrios, Bruguez, and the Bishop used always 
to dine with him, but Bruguez was not there. Lopez's little boy 
asked where he was, and they all told him with smiles, ‘ He is 
gone.’ He was, I have since learnt, bayoneted to death.” Here too 
Barrios, placed under arrest, attempted to escape from a similar 
barbarous fate by suicide. ‘“ Lopez's mother came down to see 
him, probably to beg for the lives of her twosons, who were both 
in irons, and of her two daughters who were in prison. She 
had, however,” Colonel Thompson adds, “no influence over him.” 

On the fall of Humaité in August, 1868, Lopez retreated from 
the line of the Tebiquari to the river Pyksyry, which draining the 
lake Ypot, and thereby making the adjacent territory a swamp, 
defiles later on into a narrow stream and falls into the Paraguay 
at Angostura. By this retreat he placed a difficult country be- 
tween himself and the Allies, and brought his own army nearer 
to its resources, to the habitable portion of Paraguay, and to the 
mountains. Well acquainted with all the passages through the 
lagoons and morasses, by September, 1868, Lopez established 
himself on this better line of defence, and mounted formidable 
works at Angostura, where the river Paraguay narrowed ; losing 
however large quantities of ammunition, now growing scarce, 
on the retreat. The nature of the country, want of supplies, and 
the vigilance of the enemy rendered this route of advance 
dangerous to the Allies, who, far from any effective base of opera- 
tions, and dependent on the river and the fleet for resources, were 
necessarily cautious and slow in their upward movement. So all 
notion of attacking the Paraguayan position at Pyksyry had to 
be abandoned, and, leaving the Argentine division to pick its way 
slowly through the woods and swamps, a Brazilian contingent 
in October crossed the river into the Chaco, and supported on 
the river and protected in that operation by their fleet, which 
yeene the batteries of Angostura and ascended to Viletta, the 

razilians in October and November, 1868, 30,000 strong, cut 
their way through the swamps and woods and across the number- 
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less overflowing rivers of the Chaco, and crossed the river with the 
main body of their infantry and lighter artillery to San Antonio, 
some four miles above Viletta, where they were not expected, on 
the 5th of December. The Argentines concurrently and directly 
advanced to Palmas, on the other side of the entrenched Para- 
guayan position. 

The Brazilians lost no time in assailing the position of 
Lopez at Viletta. Between it and San Antonio runs a narrow 
deep stream crossed by a bridge. So next morning they ad- 
vanced to secure it. There, however, they encountered a Para- 
guayan force some 5000 strong with 12 guns, commanded by 
General Caballero, the youngest but ablest soldier of their enemy. 
The struggle for the possession of this pass was desperate. 
Thrice it was taken and retaken. The advantage lay with the 
Paraguayans until Caxias himself brought up his first division 
in aid of the second,and then victory declared itself on the side 
of the greater battalions. The bridge was captured with six guns, 
but if Colonel Thompson, who generally professes to know more 
of his opponents’ loss than that of his own side, be well informed, at 
a sacrifice in killed and wounded of 3000 men ; but in these as in 
his succeeding figures there is probably exaggeration. 

This advantage gained, the Brazilian cavalry and heavy artillery 
were passed over the river in safety, and the main body of the 
army advanced on another stream at Avay, where it was crossed 
by a road, and hereagain, on December 11th, they had to en- 
counter the Paraguayans in force under the active and courageous 
Caballero. ‘‘ All,” says Colonel Thompson, “ fought like lions. 
They held their ground in a pouring rain for four hours against 
the continued assaults of the Brazilians, until the cavalry sur- 
rounded them and they were attacked on all sides. They were 
now completely cut up, and hardly a man escaped.” But here again 
he records the exact losses of the Brazilians, 4000 hors de com- 
bat, without adding the amount of Paraguayan disasters. So 
that in these two battles of Ytororo and Avay, the Brazilians, 
if he be well informed, gained victories which cost them 7000 
combatants. The second, however, enabled them to occupy in 
force the heights of Viletta, exposed the rear of Lopez’s position 
to assault, and placed him in a position of great difficulty between 
this commanding force and the co-operating squadron of Brazil 
in the river. Gallant too as had been the defence of Caballero at 
Ytororo and Avay, it was now obvious that great mistakes had 
been. committed in defending those points. The Paraguayans had 
been disheartened and greatly reduced in strength, and they were 
now driven into positions where everything had to be risked. 

Still Lopez defended himself with desperation, but without, 
Colonel Thompson insists, personal courage. Between the 13th and 
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20th of December defensive earthworks were thrown up on the 
line of Pyksyry, manned and mounted. On the 2Ist Caxias 
attacked his head-quarters, and after three hours’ fighting became 
master of fourteen of his guns, cleared out the trenches, and de- 
stroyed the flower of the enemy’s troops. Fighting continued on 
a smaller scale on the 22nd and 23rd, but on the latter day 
Caxias was reinforced by the Argentines with their field artillery, 
who had advanced from Palmas,and by detachments of sailors from 
the fleet. Next day the Allied generals summoned Lopez to sur- 
render, and on his refusal a grand assault commenced on the 25th 
of December, and was continued until the 27th December. Des- 
perate as was the resistance it was from the first hopeless, and 
by the morning of the latter day the Allies marched into the 
enemy’s lines ; Lopez “ started off alone for Cerro-Leon,” his bag- 
gage was taken, “and even some of his female slaves with his . 
baggage.” “ He had shot,” says Colonel Thompson, “ his brother 
Benigno, the Bishop, Berges, Colonel Alén, the wife of Colonel 
Martinez, and General Barrios on the 25th. His sisters, Inocencia 
and Rafaela,he had taken away to Cerro-Leon,after they had been 
repeatedly flogged by common soldiers, and lived on a cow hide 
for months.” “ Lopez,” he adds, “had never been under fire before 
these last days of the war, and then he can hardly be said to 
have been so, as he was always either out of range or protected 
by the thick mud wall of his house. Under the last days of De- 
cember he repeatedly swore to the troops that he would stay and 
conquer or die with them there. On his going away therefore, 
almost without smelling powder, the men, though so well trained 
to think everything he did perfectly right, yet felt disgusted with 
him, and I have heard many of those who were taken prisoners 
descant upon his cowardice.” 

By these victories at Lomas Valentinas, and Ita Yvaté, and 
with a bombarding squadron before him, Colonel Thompson’s own 
position at Angostura on the river became desperate, and in spite 
of the entreaties of Lopez to hold out, he wisely capitulated, on 
honourable terms, on 29th of December, and two days later left 
Paraguay with this mean opinion of the chief whose aide-de-camp 
he was: “The termination of the Paraguayan war now entirely 
depends on the state of Lopez’s pantry, and will end when his 
stock of wine and other good things has been consumed, as he 
will then think he has done enough for glory.” In this appre- 
ciation of the situation Colonel Thompson was, however, in error. 
More had to be done than either Marshal Caxias or Colonel 
Thompson then anticipated. 

Lopez, in a proclamation issued from Cerro-Leon, on which 
he fell back, acknowledged the severity of this defeat, which he 
attributed to the “ despair” with which the Allies had fought ; 
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and as it had broken the strength of his army, deprived him of 
access to the river, placed Asuncion, his capital, at the disposition 
of the Allies, cleared the lower part of Paraguay of his forces, 
and reduced his powers of defence, Marshal Caxias, depreciating 
his tenacity and resources, reported to his government that the 
war was at end. This anticipation of the old soldier was prema- 
ture, and proved to be another of those mistakes as to their reci- 
procal strength which had been indulged in by both combatants 
during the prolonged hostilities. 

The capital of Paraguay was immediately occupied by the 
Allies, and on the advance of a Brazilian division under the Baron 
do Triumpho, Lopez retreated from Cerro-Leon. But, struck 
down by apoplexy in the Cathedral of Asuncion, and under this 
belief, Marshal Caxias, now upwards of seventy years of age and 
labouring under great bodily infirmities, passed the command in 
chief to General de Souza, and returned, with other incapaci- 
tated general officers and the wounded Admiral of the fleet, 
Viscount Inhauma, to Rio de Janeiro, leaving behind him a 
victorious, but greatly weakened army, without mounted cavalry 
to follow up its victories, without adequate commissariat re- 
sources to advance into the interior, and without a general 
acquainted with the country. The supply of these wants occu- 
pied time, gave Lopez opportunities to rally such resources 
as were left to him, and has delayed the conclusion of the 
struggle. 

The character of the war was now, too, changed. Lopez could no 
longer bring great forces into the field ; driven into the northern 
and mountainous parts of Paraguay, unknown to the Allies, he 
was, however, able to fall back on points of natural defence, 
thence to carry on guerilla hostilities, and had still at his dis- 
posal a foundry and stores of ammunition. This change in the 
character of hostilities required in the Allied general above all 
qualities, youth and energy and activity ; and happily they were 
found in Gaston d’Orleans, Comte d’Eu, son of the Duc de 
Nemours, who in 1864 had married the heiress-presumptive to 
the Crown of Brazil, who had long been eager to participate in 
war, who hitherto had been restricted to aiding it from Rio as 
chief of the artillery, and who by his conduct there, had acquired 
the esteem and regard of his adopted country. To him the 
command was confided, and leaving Rio on the 30th of March, 
he arrived at Asuncion on the 14th April 1869, proceeded 
without delay to Luque, accompanied by generals who had 
experience of the country and had distinguished themselves in 
the previous hostilities, and then vigorously set about pre- 
paring for the task he had assumed, with a spirit that at once 
invigorated his troops. 
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Meanwhile the Brazilian fleet had not been idie. A detach- 
ment at once, early in January, steamed up the river, as- 
cended into Mato Grosso, where it carried resources to its starving 
population, appeared before the capital of the province Cuzubé, 
reunited it to the Empire, and fortified the commanding pass 
of the river at Fecho dos Morros, for the defence of the 
Brazilian frontier. At Asuncion, which the Allies found 
almost deserted, their appearance quickly attracted a return 
of its population; Paraguayan citizens who had fled from 
Lopez and found refuge in the Argentine ports of the rivers, 
returned to the capital; the rivers, opened to their navigation, 
vessels of all sorts quickly ascended to the port, where by the 
month of February upwards of 300, including 50 steamers, 
poured in supplies ; and on the 18th of that month the Brazilian 
envoy, Senor Paranhos, arrived in that harbour to assist in - 
the reorganization of Paraguay. 

Meanwhile too the railway from Asuncion to the interior town 
Paraguay was taken as the basis of Allied operations; detach- 
ments of Allied troops were sent out to protect the Paraguayans, 
who, deserting the cause of Lopez, sought Allied protection and 
subsistence ; the interior was explored, locomotives for the use of 
the railway were acquired from Buenos Ayres; a Paraguayan 
corps was formed ; a column 10,000 strong crossed the Jaquerry, 
followed by another in a different direction to meet at Ascurra ; 
a third detachment of cavalry crossed the upper Parana to pro- 
tect southern Paraguay, and the mouth of the river Manduvira, 
up which the remaining Paraguayan flotilla had sought refuge, 
was guarded by a Brazilian ironclad. On the arrival of Comte 
d’Eu, a naval expedition at once proceeded up the river, which 
found the flotilla ashore, and ascertained that Lopez’s position 
was accessible from the river, and that it could be used for 
taking the enemy in the rear. The fortifications which he had 
erected at Asuncion were also destroyed, and on the upper 
Parana, forts which he had also raised as far as Itapua were 
demolished. 

The cavalry was mounted, supplies of all kinds for the troops 
were accumulated and sent forward, preparations made for com- 
pressing Lopez more and more into the mountains were made. 
From the upper Tebiquari General Portinho advanced in one 
direction, from the lower Tebiquari General Menna Barreto 
in another. Cerro-Leon was occupied, so also Paraguay. Thus 
the line of the railway was secured. The main body of the 
army pushed on to Ascurra. On the 8th of June arrangements 
were concluded for the establishment of a Provisional National 
Government in Paraguay, and on the 17th it was elected. 
Concurrently Lopez lost the moral support of General McMahon, 
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the United States Minister, who was recalled by President Grant, 
but only to transfer his advocacy of the cause of Lopez from 
his head-quarters to Washington ; where, however, his advocacy 
was to encounter the stern opposition of his predecessor, Mr. 
Washburn, and has met with no encouragement from the 
Government of the United States. 

The effective operations of Comte d’Eu did not commence until 
July, 1869, and the space left at our disposal would alone prevent 
our following them in detail. Tenacious, however, as has been 
the resistance of Lopez to the advances of this young and active 
commander, it has been impotent. Step by step he has been 
forced from point to point ; Ascurra has been taken, Lopez’s 
foundry destroyed, detachment after detachment cut off; 
Lopez has been forced into the mountains of Maracuzu on the 
Brazilian frontier of Mato Grosso, and his situation there ren- 
dered so desperate that one-half of the Brazilian army and the 
entire Argentine Contingent have been ordered home, and the 
war while we write is approaching termination by his exhaus- 
tion and despair. Still, however, he hopes against hope for 
some declaration in his favour from the United States. 

In substance then the Alliance of Brazil and the Argentine 
and Uruguay Republics, to punish his ambition and aggression, 
to substitute free and native government in Paraguay for that 
exclusion and despotism and military spirit which involved the 
Plate in war, to reopen the free navigation of the rivers, and to 
secure Brazil access to its upper provinces, has already been 
successful. While the causes of the enormous injury of Paraguay, 
of the devastation of its territory, of the suspension of its in- 
dustry, of the destruction of its population, and of the heavy cost 
of the Allies in money and men, have now been traced to their 
origin, the opportunities Lopez had of terminating the struggle 
have been shown, his true character has been exposed, and the 
impossibility of coming to any terms consistent with his continued 
rule in Paraguay has been established. There is no romance in 
the true story, and sympathy with such a man is idle. Humanity, 
civilization, as well as safety and freedom from prolonged mischief 
and danger, were from the first on the side of the Allies. It was a 
war forced on the other three powers of the Plate. Acceptance of 
that war and alliance on their part, and persistence to the bitter 
end, were unavoidable to them if the Plate were to be their com- 
mon possession, if their own territories were to be held intact, if an 
ambition which aimed at empire were to be curbed and punished, 
if European colonization were not to yield to Guarani fanaticism 
wielded for purely selfish purposes. 

And now that the career of Lopez is inall human probability 
at an end, the surviving population of Paraguay, emancipated 
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from the cruel yoke and remorseless despotism of its succession of 
tyrants, is showing better qualities. It is rallying round the 
freedom that has liberated it from Lopez; it will return to 
industry without loss of territory, without burthens imposed by 
the war, free to work out its own redemption upon the single 
conditions that it respects the peace of the Plate, and reconciles 
itself to the subordinate position derived from its geographical 
situation and its constituent elements, and from the legitimate 
requirements of States which possess the upper and lower waters 
of the Plate. 

The war over, Captain Burton anticipates the Allies them- 
selves will quarrel. About what he does not add. A common 
danger has brought the Spanish and Portuguese powers of the 
Plate for the first time into complete and cordial accord. Not 
once during the prolonged hostilities have differences arisen.: 
Senor Sarmiento, the present President of the Argentine 
Republic, in his message to Congress in May last justified the 
Alliance which his predecessor formed. And General Mitre, 
his predecessor, has, in a correspondence lately published, told 
his ;countrymen that they had more interest in the war than 
Brazil, and applauded the fidelity of the Empire to its engage- 
ments. 


“The war,” he says, “was commenced against the Argentine Re- 
public when occupied with the double task of completing the national 
union and organization. Paraguay had also declared war against 
Brazil; that Empire was consequently,” he remarks, “ more than a 
natural ally, it was a real ally. 

“This fact was recognised in a protocol, and the treaty of Triple 
Alliance was signed upon the drum by the same combatants who 
were going to seal it with their blood, and in presence of the common 
enemy who had invaded our respective territories. 

“Orientals and Argentines contributed for repulsing the Para- 
guayan invasion into the Brazilian territory of Rio Grande. 

“The Brazilians on their side contributed for repulsing the same 
Paraguayan invasion into the Argentine territory of Corrientes. 
Then we threw ourselves united into the enemy’s country with the 
resolution to put down the barbarous government which had provoked 
us to war, seeking hereby the guarantee for the future peace of these 
countries and outraged humanity—redeeming the Paraguayan people.” 


Why an alliance thus begun should after success result in 
quarrels, it is difficult to imagine. It is surely more likely to 
give the Plate, what it has never before thoroughly enjoyed, 
permanent friendship among the States which have repelled 
and punished a common aggressor. 

The cost of the war, especially to Brazil, has been enormous, 
though in popular calculation greatly exaggerated. But large 
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as its cost to the Allies has been, it has not interrupted their 
material progress. Population is pouring into the Plate from 
Europe at the rate of 1000 a week, and during its progress the 
production and exportations of Brazil have attained figures they 
never before reached, and the loan which it raised in Loadon 
at the beginning of the war at 74, is now quoted at 88. 


Art. IV.—THe Enciisuo PARLIAMENT AND THE 
Trish Lanp. 


The Irish Land Bill; introduced by Mr. W. E. Gtap- 
STONE, Mr. CHICHESTER FoRTESCUE, and Mr. JOHN 
BricHt. (Parliamentary Paper.) 

. Irish Land Questions, plainly Stated and Answered. 
By JoHN Grorce MacCartuy. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1870. 

. Ireland: Industrial, Political, and Social. By JoHN 
NicuHotas Murpuy. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1870. 

4. Letters on the Land Question of Ireland. By W. 

O'Connor Morris, Special Commissioner of The Times. 

Longmans, Green, & Co. 1870. 


i task of pacifying Ireland, which Mr. Gladstone pledged 

himself two years ago to accomplish, has proved no such 
simple achievement as in the heat and fervour of the general 
election it may have appeared to zealous partisans. The mon- 
strous grievance of Established Anglicanism in Catholic Ireland 
has indeed been redressed, but the anticipated fruits of that 
noble though tardy act of justice have not yet ripened. An im- 
perative necessity existed for the inception of radical measures 
of reform by the English Government in regard to the tenure 
of land in Ireland, and though it was expedient, or seemed 
expedient, to defer the consideration of this subject until reli- 
gious equality had been completed by the disendowment of the 
Anglican Church established in Ireland, yet Mr. Gladstone had 
not failed from the outset to mark emphatically his conviction 
that the Church question and the Land question were cognate 
and closely connected grievances, “ branches of the one great tree 
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of Protestant ascendancy.” From this public assertion of a fact 
which no careful and impartial student of Irish affairs had ever 
doubted, it followed that the work attempted under promising 
omens by the strong and united Liberal party in the first Re- 
formed Parliament required for its completion the re-adjustment 
of the relations between landlord and tenant in the sister 
kingdom. 

The difficulties lying in the path were many and obvious. 
To ask a landlord Parliament—an assembly in which the mass 
of the agricultural population had no representatives whatever— 
to consider the expediency of disturbing a legal arrangement of 
property in land, consecrated by time and confirmed by con- 
quest, which gave the proprietor all.the rights and left none for 
the occupier, was, for one thing, a bold demand. It is true that 
recent political changes, and still more recent political dis- 
cussions, had awakened by slow degrees one important section 
of the English nation to the momentous interest attaching to 
all those problems which depend upon the distribution, the 
tenure, and the transfer of property in land. The workmen of 
the towns have been educated in some degree by the popularized 
results of modern economic science and political philosophy ; 
they have been taught in all seriousness to examine how far it is 
good for the nation that the soil of the country should continue 
to be monopolized by a few. Without doubt the growth of 
this spirit among the newly-enfranchised masses has lent a 
marvellous energy to Mr. Gladstone’s policy, for no statesman 
is quicker than the present First Minister to perceive, to be 
inspired by and to cast himself confidently upon, the rising 
wave of a popular enthusiasm. The Liberal majority returned 
in the English boroughs was not pledged to a distinct agrarian 
policy, but it was unanimous in the expression of discontent 
with existing arrangements. The influence of the independent 
tenant farmers was powerfully felt in the composition of the 
Liberal party in Scotland; and in Ireland the demand for 
tenant-right was one of the main articles of the Liberal faith. 
With these elements of support or sympathy—and to them may 
be added the energy of partisanship, the personal popularity of 
the Minister, and the impulse derived from the late overthrow 
of ecclesiastical Conservatism—Mr. Gladstone prepared in the 
recess of 1869 to mature the measures which he deemed neces- 
sary and sufficient for the reconstruction of the land system of 
Treland. 

In various ways opinion was ripening and gathering volume 
in his favour. ‘lhe attack on the Establishment and its fall, 
the activity and persistence of Feuianism, the dangerous uncer- 
tainty of our relations with the United States, had contributed 
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to make Ireland, as Lord Stanley had phrased it a short time 
before, “the question of the hour.” Long before philosophers 
and statesmen of the far-seeing order had discerned the mevi- 
table necessity of dealing in a broad and bold spirit with the 
tenure of land in the sister kingdom, but it was not till events 
began to speak with a sternly monitory voice that politicians 
and journalists took courage to face the problem. The Con- 
servative party in last year’s Parliament had taunted their op- 
ponents with inconsistency in dealing first with the less important 
question of the Chureh Establishment, leaving untouched the 
more vital interests concerned with the land. It was understood 
that Mr. Gladstone did not decline the challenge, and that the 
Session of 1870 would be chiefly occupied with the discussion 
of a measure of agrarian reform. Ireland became the scene of 
amusingly perfunctory and pretentious researches on the part 
of holiday-making members of either House ; Irish affairs were 
made the staple of dreary “ extra-parliamentary” discourses, of 
pamphlets innumerable, and weightier volumes not a few. The 
newspapers teemed with letters suggesting every kind of prac- 
tical and unpractical reform, and in their own way the Irish 
peasantry drew attention to the urgency of their case by shooting 
down a larger proportion than usual of unpopular landlords. 
The Times sent a Special Commissioner across the channel with 
particular instructions to be candid, and “Rory on the Hill,” 
the latest Avatar of the Ribbon Rhadamanthus, gratified the ap- 
petites of sensation-seeking readers with a constant succession of 
threatened and accomplished crimes. 

By slow degrees opinion took definite form and colour both in 
England and Ireland. At first it seemed—and perhaps there 
was more than seeming—as though the members of the Govern- 
ment had not themselves made up their minds. The master 
spirits of the Cabinet were reticent : Mr.Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
were long silent and pleaded for needful rest after the labours ot 
the preceding Session. It was left to the mild representatives ot 
the old Whigs to strike discordantly and falteringly a feeble 
note or two. In Ireland the Marquis of Hartington warned the 
tenants on the Cavendish estates that extravagant demands on 
their part would produce no satisfactory fruits, but in England 
Lord Clarendon redressed the balance by denouncing as “ felo- 
nious” the conduct of those landlords who dispossessed their 
tenants and seized upon their improvements. Meantime evidence 
was accumulating and principles were slowly developed. The 
views familiar to all students of Mr. Mill’s works did not obtain 
much favour in this country, but in Ireland they took deep hold 
upon the popular mind. The Farmers’ Clubs revived the cry for 
fixity of tenure at reasonable rents, which long before had been 
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one of the objects of O’Connell’s political agitation under the 
phrase of “a valuation and a perpetuity.” Attempts originated 
by the score in the English press to find some middle path, and 
several of them have been noticed more or less fully in the pages 
of this Review. Here we may refer in passing to the acute and 
philosophical little work of Mr. George Campbell, whose sug- 
gestions singularly foreshadowed the recommendations of The 
Limes’ Commissioner and the more important provisions of the 
Ministerial Bill. Towards the beginning of the new year, and 
especially after Mr. Bright’s speech to his constituents at Bir- 
mingham, it came to be pretty generally understood that Ministers 
were not prepared to accept “fixity of tenure,” and that Mr. 
Gladstone’s measure would be limited to the legislative encou- 
ragement of what it grew to a fashion to call “security of tenure.” 

Such was the course of events up to the opening of the Session’ 
in February, and it has been useful to cast a rapid glance back- 
wards in order to understand the position in which the Ministry 
was then placed. On the one hand the demand for fixity of 
tenure in Ireland had swelled into a passionate cry ; on the other 
hand the disturbed condition of the country, the terrible tale of 
outrage and menace repeated day by day, gave occasion to the 
enemies of healing legislation to point the finger of scorn at what 
they called the wretched consequences of the great measure of 
justice accomplished in the preceding year. Yet Mr. Gladstone, 
in spite of these discouraging appearances, might well rejoice 
that opposition had so far been allayed that it was all but uni- 
versally recognised as important, not only to deal immediately 
with the Irish Land question, but to raise the fabric of reform on 
a wide and enduring basis. The Conservative party was not pre- 
pared to fight upon the ground of principles, however ready to 
harass the Ministry on the details of their scheme. 

Mr. Gladstone did not allow the grass to grow beneath his 
feet in the present Session. A week after the Royal Message 
had announced to the assembled Houses that her Majesty’s 
Ministers were preparing a comprehensive measure dealing with 
the relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland, the Premier 
himself obtained leave to introduce the Irish Land Bill. The 
expository speech of the Minister was a remarkable example of 
his power of welding complicated details of legislation together 
into a harmonious and coherent oratorical form. And although it 
fell short of the eloquence and confident energy of statesmanship 
which had marked the similar oration of three hours’ length in 
which the scope of the Irish Church Bill was unfolded in the 
preceding Session, yet it deserves to be ranked among the greatest 
of Mr. Gladstone’s ministerial deliverances. The full purpose 
and line of action of the Government was placed in this speech 
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before the House, and the gravity of the occasion left no room 
for debate. The temporary illness and absence of Mr. Disraeli, 
as well as the more serious and deplorable absence of Mr. Bright, 
contributed to extinguish immediate discussion. Mr. Hardy 
uttered a few sentences of hesitating criticism, but on the whole 
an approving murmur indicated that the House was prepared to 
accept Mr. Gladstone’s measure as at least a satisfactory basis for 
settlement. The press in general concurred ; the Conservatives 
were rather pleased to think that they had been let down lightly, 
and the Liberals were in some measure satisfied with the admission 
of principles, hitherto never recognised by Ministers or Parlia- 
ments, with respect to the tenure and transfer of property in land. 
In Ireland, however, where the demand for fixity of tenure had 
been pressed with much noise and urgency, there was some evi- 
dence of disappointed hope. The party styled “Nationalist,” 
which held it treason to the idea of independence so much as to 
tolerate the notion that any legislation attempted by the Imperial 
Parliament could be of service in remedying the evils of Irish 
society, laboured hard to increase the violence of this natural, if 
not reasonable, disappointment. Many of the Farmers’ Clubs in 
Ireland united in angry remonstrance or in adverse criticism ; so 
that immediately before the second reading, which was fixed 
for the 8th of March, the general tone of opinion was far less 
favourable to the measure than it had been three weeks pre- 
viously. In the newspapers and the thickly falling rain of pam- 
phiets, jurists, economists, and politicians assailed the principles 
and details of the Bill with importunate severity of comment. 

But the most serious difficulty that Mr. Gladstone had to 
contend with presented itself on the very eve of the second 
reading. The Irish representatives had been grievously exercised 
in spirit during the interval between the introduction of the Bill 
and the 6th of March, when a large number of them accompanied 
a deputation from a National Conference held in Dublin to 
Downing Street. Many “Caucuses” of the members from Irish 
constituencies had been held previously, and the Conference 
alluded to had passed resolutions condemnatory, to a great extent, 
of the Bill. The Premier of course promised attentive conside- 
ration of all that had been urged, but his language implied 
that, as the Bill had been carefully drawn to meet conflicting 
interests and prepossessions, no very extensive alterations would 
be possible. 

Before we glance at the result of the debate on the second 
reading, the issue of which in favour of the Government was 
assured from the outset, we may briefly explain the leading pro- 
visions and operation of the Bill. The readers of this Review 
do not need to be told in what form the evils of insecurity of 
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tenure and of landlord absolutism had affected Ireland. One of 
the works whose titles we have quoted at the head of this paper 
concisely sums up the defects of the legal settlement of land in 
that country. Mr. J. G. MacCarthy, in a very able and tersely 
written little book, “Irish Land Questions plainly Stated and 
Answered,” puts in the form of three pertinent queries the whole 
gist of the case that can fairly be made against existing arrange- 
ments of tenure. (1) “Is it a sound politico-economic principle 
that landed property should be enjoyed by very few persons, and 
that these persons should have very limited interests?” (2) “Is 
it a sound politico-economic principle that the cultivator should 
be uncertain as to the conditions and duration of his tenancy ?” 
(3) “Is it a sound politico-economic arrangement that improve- 
ments should be made by the tenant, and that when made, they 
should be the property of the landlord?” The answer to these - 
questions must be of course in the negative, and hardly needs 
to be enforced by the three tests, “The test of Experience, the 
test of Science, and the test of Comparison,” to which Mr. 
MacCarthy subjects them. These are the difficulties arising 
out of ancient social animosities, feuds of race and creed, the 
smouldering fires long since kindled by successive conquests and 
rebellions. 

In dealing with the question of limited ownership and limited 
interests, Mr. Gladstone of course had to step cautiously, for in 
a Parliament where the “great governing families” and the 
hereditary possessors of broad acres have still a predominant 
influence, it is not easy to strike a blow at the system of large 
estates and primogeniture. But he had one advantage in taking 
up these particular parts of the great problem of the land, that . 
he was able to promise that his measures for the amendment of 
the laws relating to the succession and alienation of property 
would be applied to England equally with Ireland. Mr. Locke 
King’s familiar project of law for the abolition of the right of 
primogeniture as affecting the succession to real estate in cases 
of intestacy, received a pledge of Ministerial adoption, and a 
further promise was given of a long-demanded and long-expected 
Bill for facilitating the transfer of land. It is obvious that the 
beneficial results of these measures must of necessity be slow in 
their manifestation and restricted in their scope. In this 
country of entails and settlements, it is only in the rarest in- 
stances that a case of intestacy occurs where the deceased has 
been absolute owner of real estate, and though the transfer of 
real estate by sale is a more frequent operation, its effect on the 
mass of landed property in the United Kingdom is—even if we 
take into account a number of years so considerable as to 
embrace the life of a generation—hardly to be called other than 
trivial in its effects. 
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But it was to remedy more especially the two remaining evils 
of Irish tenure of which Mr. MacCarthy speaks—the insecurity 
of the farmer in the occupation of his holding, and the right of 
the landlord to confiscate the tenant’s improvements—that the 
Government introduced the Irish Land Bill. Let us examine 
how that measure proposes to make the tenure of the farmer 
more secure, and to vest in him the property in those material, 
substantial, and abiding improvements of his farm in which he 
has sunk his capital, and on which he has bestowed his labour. 

In one part of Ireland—in the province which suffered most 
cruelly of all from the iron pressure of conquering England, but 
which through that very suffering attained in process of time a 
measure of strength, security, and liberty unknown to the rest 
of the country—there has existed, at least since the beginning 
of the last century, a practical, though indeed an imperfect 
and uncertain remedy for the evils which pending legislation 
is designed to remove. ‘Tenant-right as established in the 
North, by “the gracious custom of Ulster,” has grown up out 
of the stubborn resistance of tenantry—in whom was a large 
infusion of Anglo-Saxon settlers—and the politic “ concessions 
of landlords. It was well known throughout the “ Protestant 
North” that any landlord who attempted to break “the gracious 
custom,” would become subject to penalties more terrible than 
those which any court of law could enforce, and thus the sanc- 
tion necessary to make a law operative which the will of the 
people had decreed was provided by the menace of murder. 
Over and over again witnesses have deposed before the Devon 
Commission, and on later occasions—nor does Lord Dufferin 
himself, the keenest opponent of Ulster tenant-right, deny the 
fact—that an attempt to uproot the custom would result in a 
sanguinary civil war. Yet although the custom has subsisted 
and been recognised in practice in the greater part of the North 
of Ireland during five generations both by landlord and tenant, 
although no man dare enter on possession of a farm in the dis- 
tricts where this custom prevails without paying the previous 
occupant the ordinary and legitimate price of the goodwill, the 
courts of law have never sanctioned the usage. ‘The first great 
change which Mr. Gladstone’s Bill works is the enactment that 
wherever this custom exists, it shall be held binding in law. 

From a useful and ably-written pamphlet on this question* 
we extract the following definition of the Ulster tenant-right, 
which Mr. O’Connell originally framed and presented in a Report 
to the Repeal Association. 





* «The Irish Land Question.” By Richard Adams, Southern Reporter 
Office, Cork. 
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The report comments on the evidence and report of the Devon 
Commission, and goes on to say— 


“ That it also appears from the report of the said commissioners 
and of the Committee on the Townland Valuation of Ireland, that 
throughout the greater part of Ulster the practice of tenant-right 
prevails, and that along with it are found industry, comfort, and 
peace. 

“That according to the practice of this right no person can get 
into occupation of a farm without paying the previous occupier the 
price of his right of occupation or goodwill whether the land be held 
at lease or at will. 

“ That on the ejectment of any occupying tenant he receives the full 
selling value of his tenant-right, less by any arrears due to the land- 
lord ; but this does not extend to middlemen. 

“ That the same custom, recognised as it is by law, prevents the 
landlord who has bought out the tenant, or otherwise got into posses- - 
sion of a farm, from setting it at such an increase of rent as to displace 
tenant-right. Thus middlemen are almost unknown, and the effect 
of competition for land is principally to increase the value of the tenant- 
right, not the amount of the rent. 

“ That tenant-right exists even in improved land, and that five years’ 
purchase is an ordinary price for the tenant-right of such land, while 
fifteen or twenty years’ purchase is often given for the tenant-right 
of highly-improved farms.” 


Perhaps these provisions of the customary law suggest a 
reason equally cogent with the oft-quoted Anglo-Saxonism, Pro- 
testantism, and manufacturing industry of Ulster, for the painful 
difference between the northern province and the rest of 
Ireland. 

The difference has been always acknowledged, but it has 
seldom been more forcibly presented than in one short state- 
ment in the pamphlet already quoted— 


“ In Ulster (says Mr. Adams), to speak roughly, agriculture pro- 
gresses, trade flourishes, hunger is all but unknown, the people are 
well fed, well clad, weli housed, and well educated. In this province 
alone the busy hum of manufacturing industry is heard; in this pro- 
vince alone the landscape is diversified with those tall chimneys— 
objects of aversion to the artist, but dear to the patriot’s heart—the 
signs of plenty and prosperity, of industry and its rewards. I cannot 
better mark the varying pictures presented by Ulster and Munster 
than by referring to the condition of two great cities which epitomize 
the state of each province—I mean Limerick and Belfast. The 
“Queen City,” by the lordly Shannon, had a great name in Irish 
history when on the shores of Lough Swilly, where Belfast now 
stands, there clustered but a few fishermen’s huts. Within a century 
Belfast has advanced with gigantic strides, growing daily in size, in 
wealth, in importance, in population, till now it promises to one day 
rival the great hives of Lancashire industry—to be a Manchester in 
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the manufacturing, a Liverpool in the commercial world. One would 
imagine that Belfast’s eldest sister, situate in the heart of a valley 
of matchless fertility, on the banks of the noblest river in the three 
kingdoms, would rival in its present wealth its historic fame and 
ancient importance. Alas! Limerick is a city of the dead. No man 
who loves his country can spend a few days in Limerick without 
feeling his heart sink within him. The town appears under the spell 
of some malevolent fairy. Some of its finest portions are in ruins, and 
the last time I was in Limerick Z saw men cutting a splendid crop of 
hay off the Custom-house Quay. In that little matter the condition 
of Limerick is thoroughly reflected.’ 


The custom that has made Ulster prosperous is then, according 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, to be recognised as law, but to be recog- 
nised only for Ulster. Where like customs exist in the other 
provinces they receive only a partial recognition—that is, the 
occupier can plead the custom against the landlord in case of 
wanton eviction; but when he chooses voluntarily to quit his 
holding he will not, as in Ulster, be allowed to sell the goodwill 
of his farm to the incoming tenant. This distinction has been 
felt as a grievance and, considering that Ulster is not the part of 
Ireland for which what Mr. Mill calls “the heroic remedy” of a 
Land Bill was especially required or demanded, it does not seem 
easy to find a justification for it. 

But over the greater part of Ireland no customary right what- 
ever, neither the usage of Ulster nor any more limited condition 
of property in the soil, protects the tenant. How then is pro- 
tection to be afforded him? Against insecurity of tenure one 
partial remedy is provided; against confiscation of improve- 
ments another. It is proposed that when a tenant is evicted 
from his holding without reasonable cause—that is, for any 
other cause, practically, except non-payment of rent—he will be 
entitled to claim compensation, the maximum of which is fixed 
in proportion to the rental, according to a certain graduated 
scale, of which we shall presently have something to say. The 
assessment of the compensation is to be left to the local tribu- 
nals hereafter to be mentioned, and except in the case of occu- 
pations rated according te Sir Richard Griffith’s valuation at 
more than 100/. a year, any contract between the landlord and 
the tenant extended to bar the claim of the latter under this 
clause will be held null and void. This infringement of freedom 
of contract is very offensive to some landlords, but the small 
farmers of Ireland do not know what freedom of contract is. 
They have only three careers before them in life—the land, the 
workhouse, and a flight across the broad seas to the home of 
prosperity and Fenianism. The law recognises the necessity 
of protecting many classes of persons against their own deli- 
berate engagements, and of invalidating many kinds of contracts. 
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It refuses to recognise a man’s right to sell himself as a slave in 
England. Why should it recognise the right of the Irish peasant 
to assign himself to a landlord as a serf adscriptus glebee ? 

Against confiscation of improvements the remedy provided 
seems so simple and obvious that we are astonished that even in 
a Parliament of landlords its application could have been 
reserved for this year of grace 1870. So long ago as 1852 a 
Conservative Government, of which the late Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli were the chiefs, and the Irish policy of which was 
directed by Lord Mayo and Sir Joseph Napier, proposed a 
method of dealing with the conflicting claims of tenants and 
landlords in respect of improvements which reposed at all events 
upon a basis of equity. It is not creditable to the Liberal ad- 
ministrations which subsequently ruled the country that this pro- 
position was allowed to lapse, and that for eighteen years the 
tenant farmers of Ireland were subjected to the iniquitous law 
which, in direct contradiction to the acknowledged facts of 
Trish tenure, invested the landlord absolutely with a proprietary 
right in all improvements effected by the tenant. However 
practically just this law may be allowed to be in England, 
where the improvements on agricultural holdings are almost 
without exception made by the landlord, in Ireland the result is 
grossly and disastrously unjust; for, except in the rarest 
instances, the improvement of farms is left, according to the 
custom of the country, to the occupiers themselves, And inas- 
much as the existing law transfers the property in such improve- 
ments, when effected by the tenant, at once, and by mere legal 
presumption, to the landlord, the agricultural holdings of Ireland 
have not at all kept on a level with those of England and Scot- 
land in augmented rental or productive increase. 

The first great amendment—and it is one which strikes deep 
and extends far—that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill introduces is an ab- 
solute reversal of the legal presumption which at present endows 
the landlord with all the improvements effected by the industry 
or the capital of the tenant. Henceforward the increased value 
of any farm will be accepted primdé facie as the result of the 
occupier’s enterprise or investment of capital ; and if the land- 
lord, as is sometimes the case even in Ireland, has provided the 
means for draining the property, or for building, or for fencing, 
he will be obliged to produce legal evidence of the fact. Then 
landlords of Ireland can hardly complain of this; for the posi- 
tion of a landlord is far more favourable for the record and pro- 
ductien of such evidence than that of the tenant—especially in 
the case of tenants so ignorant and timid as the small farmers of 
Treland. 

But valuable as this amendment of a flagrantly unjust law 
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must undoubtedly be held, it would be of little use if it were 
merely prospective in its operation. The most substantial benefit 
conferred on the agricultural population of Ireland lies concealed, 
and scarce appreciated in what is known as “the retrospective 
compensation clause.” In the Land Bill introduced in 1852 by the 
Government of Lord Derby, which is still extant in the archives 
of Parliament, bearing the names of Sir Joseph Napier, Lord 
Cairns, Lord Mayo, and the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, such 
a clause was inserted and was accepted with amazing unanimity 
by the House of Commons. Ail the leading statesmen of the 
day pleaded for its enactment. When Lord Aberdeen succeeded 
Lord Derby, the measure of the Conservative Ministry was 
taken up by the Coalition Cabinet, and it passed through the 
House of Commons under the guidance of an administration in 
which Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was 
too late in the Session to carry the Bill to the Upper House ; 
and moreover the troubles of the Russian war were darkening 
the political atmosphere. So the “retrospective clause” was 
dropped, yet not without receiving memorable sanction. It was 
affirmed in two divisions; in the first, as Mr. Butt has recorded 
in his able pamphlet, the tellers were Mr. Napier and Mr. Cairns ; 
in the second the tellers were two members of Lord Aberdeen’s 
administration. The most Conservative and the most Radical 
of statesmen gave their votes for this measure of equity—Sir 
Robert Inglis, Sir William Molesworth, Mr. Sydney Herbert, 
Sir James Graham, Mr. Wilson Patten, Mr. Cardwell, Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn, Mr. Napier, Mr. Whiteside, and many other 
names revered in our Parliamentary history appear in the roll of 
the majority which twice affirmed the clause.* In the following 
year another Government took up the same measure, when intro- 
duced by Sergeant Shee; Lord Palmerston, the Premier, voted 
for it ; Sir George Cornewall Lewis and Sir George Grey, cer- 
tainly no representatives of revolutionary opinions, voted for it. 
It was, however, rejected at the close of the Session of 1855, and 
thenceforward disappeared from the catalogue of Ministerial 
projects. 

Mr. Butt puts a dilemma not easily avoidable when he asks, 
if in 1853 and 1854, according to the declarations of Parliament, 
the Irish tenant had an equitable claim to a property in the im- 
provements which he had effected, how has the exercise of the 
Jandlord’s legal privileges in the following sixteen years been 
justified ? The question is more easily set aside than answered, 





* “A Plea for the Celtic Race.” By Isaac Butt, Q.C., p. 95. Mr. Butt’s 
subsequent opinions somewhat modify the argument of this clever tract, but 
his historical summary retains all its value. 
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but we may be satisfied at all events that Mr. Gladstone, after 
the lapse of so long an interval, has revived this plain measure 
of justice in a form that admits of no dispute or extenuation. 
The “retrospective clause” in the present Bill vests in the 
tenantry of Ireland a large property to which they have no legal 
right at present, but which on every moral principle of owner- 
ship is theirs. This property the landlord cannot confiscate ; he 
cannot get rid of his tenant without compensating him not only 
for improvements effected in the current year, but for those in 
which the occupier has invested during the previous twenty 
years. The terms of the clause are plain ;* and the effect of the 
provision is to confer upon the industrious tenant a more ample 
security against wanton eviction than any enactment short of 
absolute fixity of tenure could bestow. 

The foregoing restrictions of the landlord’s privileges and 
defences devised for the tenant are to be secured by a legal 
system not new in Ireland. The Quarter Sessions Court, which 
in the sister kingdom is happily not presided over by the “ great 
unpaid,” but by an “assistant barrister,” who is chairman ex 
officio, and practically has unqualified judicial power both in 
matters criminal and civil, is established as the tribunal of first 
instance in these matters. Questions of compensation arising 
between landlord and tenant will, according to the Bill, be refer- 
able to the civil side of the assistant barrister’s court, with an 
appeal to a Land Causes’ Court sitting in Dublin. The tribunals 
will be empowered to take into consideration “the equities of 
the case,” and will thus be able to prevent a landlord from 
raising his rent to an exorbitant sum. Where both parties agree 
an arbitration will be held binding in law. 


* A tenant shall not be entitled to any compensation in respect of any of 
the improvements following, that is to say,— 

(a) In respect of any improvement made twenty years before the passing 
of this Act except permanent buildings and reclamation of land; or, 

(2) In respect of any improvement prohibited in writing by the landlord 
as being and appearing to the Court to be calculated to diminish the 
general value of the landlord’s estate and made within ¢wo years 
after the passing of this Act or made during the unexpired residuc of 
a lease granted before the passing of this Act; or, 

(c) In respect of any improvement made either before or after the 
passing of this Act in pursuance of a contract entered into for 
valuable consideration ; or, 

(d) (Subject to the rule in this section mentioned as to contracts) in 
respect of any improvement made, either before or after the passing 
of this Act, in contravention of a contract in writing not to make 
such improvement ; or, 

(e) In respect of any improvement made either before or after the passing 
of this Act, which the landlord has undertaken to make, except in 
cases where the landlord has failed to perform his undertaking 
within a reasonable time. 
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To check in some degree the disastrous profusion with which 
notices to quit have been showered by some landlords, who revel 
in the insecurity of their tenants, Mr. Gladstone has proposed 
not only to extend the time for which a notice to quit must be 
issued, but has imposed a stamp duty of half-a-crown upon each 
of those documents. As Irish landlords, in spite of their reputation 
for prodigality, have not been, in recent years at all events, addicted 
to expensive pleasures, it is to be hoped that this wise provision 
will curtail an indulgence which perhaps accounts for some of 
the agrarian crimes of which we, have lately heard so much. 

The creation of a peasant proprietary without any violation of 
the laws of political economy, has been a favourite project with 
Mr. Bright, and the Bill contains clauses for the furtherance of 
this scheme. It is proposed that whenever the tenant is willing 
to buy and the landlord to sell any particular holding, the 
Board of Works shall be empowered to advance three-fourths of 
the purchase money, which is to be charged as an annuity upon 
the property, terminable in twenty-two years, and assessed at 
63 per cent. a year upon the money advanced. Thus a tenant 
paying 2U/. per annum would probably be able to buy his holding 
for 400/., or twenty years’ purchase, of which the Government 
would pay over 300. at once to the landowner, and the tenant 
would be compelled to produce 100/._ The property would then 
pass in absolute fee to the latter, subject, however, for a term of 
twenty-two years to six and a half per cent. upon the 3001. lent 
by the Government. The tenant accordingly would have to pay 
197. 10s. a year for that time, not to speak of the direct invest- 
ment of his own !00/.; but at the end of the period he would 
hold the land without any further rent or charge whatever. 
During the term appointed he would be so far in a superior po- 
sition to that which he previously occupied that he need fear 
neither an increase of rent nor a confiscation of his improvements. 

Further provisions empower the Board of Works to grant 
loans to Jandlords on similar terms, for the improvement of 
waste lands, and for compensation to tenants for improvements 
in cases where eviction was not without due cause. The Landed 
Estates Court is authorized to afford facilities to tenants for the 
purchase of their holdings, and advances are to be made for this 
purpose also by the Board of Works. The result of all these 
clauses appears to be that a very large share of the public money 
may be invested in the pnrchase of the soil of Ireland to the 
occupying cultivators, the State retaining the right to recover 
its outlay in annual instalments. The transactions of the Board 
of Works are strictly subjected to the control of the Treasury, 
and as long as Mr. Lowe is Chancellor of the Exchequer it is not 
likely that official extravagance will receive any sanction in high 
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laces. The annuities by way of repayment received by the 
oard are to be paid in to the credit of the Consolidated Fund, 
On the eve of the second reading of the Bill a large deputation, 
representing the interests in Ireland which objected to the 
Ministerial measure as falling short of the necessities of the 
case, was introduced to Mr. Gladstone by a number of his par- 
liamentary supporters, at the head of whom was Mr. Bryan, 
who subsequently led a forlorn hope in moving the rejection of 
the Bill. The closing sentences of Mr. Gladstone’s reply to the 
deputation were remarkable. 


“The Government,” he said, “had, in fact, had three powers acting 
upon them, and each in a different direction. They had in the first 
place to consider the opinion of the Irish people, for they felt that if 
the measure which they brought forward for the settlement of this 
important. question failed to satisfy public opinion in [reland, it would . 
reflect a shame and a scandal both upon Ministers and Parliament. 
The Irish people should, however, in forming their opinion, recollect 
that the Government had also to satisfy what he might call Imperial 
opinion—the public opinion of England and of Scotland—which 
would not permit any Government to carry exceptional legislation in 
the case of Ireland to a point which was calculated to produce a 
rupture of our social relations. He wished them especially to bear 
this in mind, as he was aware he had been charged with having said 
that Ireland was to be governed according to Irish notions. No doubt 
he did intend to convey that in legislating for Ireland, Parliament 
should act in accordance with public opinion in Ireland, but the 
sentence quoted did not convey his meaning in its entirety. What 
he meant to say was not that legislation for Ireland should proceed 
according to the behests of Irish opinion taken by itself, but in con- 
formity with that opinion, as modified and qualified by public opinion 
in England and by public opinion in Scotland. But far above either 
Irish public opinion, or the public opinion of the other portions of the 
Imperial corporation, was the principle of justice. Here they had to 
eonsider what would be the public opinion of the civilized world 
generally. There had been, unfortunately, a long and a bitter con- 
troversy between England and Ireland ever since the Anglo-Norman 
occupation of that island, in which the interests of Ireland suffered. 
The progress, however, of that civilization to which he had alluded 
had brought about a most gratifying change in the feelings of the 
English people in regard to their Irish fellow subjects, and there never 
was a time when the former felt more disposed to render the latter 
full justice or redress. The sympathy too of the whole civilized 
world had been in favour of Ireland so long as her cause rested upon 
justice, but there would be revulsion of English feeling and a with- 
drawal of that real sympathy if the Irish people were now, when an 
honest attempt was being made to do justice to Ireland, to refuse a 
fair offer balanced upon the principle he had explained.” 


After such a statement the firmness of the Government in a reso- 
[Vol. XCIII. No. CLXXXIV.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XXXVII.No. II. FF 
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lution to adhere to the leading principles of the Bill could not be 


doubted, and accordingly the extreme representatives of the Irish 
tenant farmers determined to oppose the second reading. The 
opposition, however, was a merely formal passage of arms. Mr. 
Bryan moved “that the Bill be read that day six months,” and was 
seconded by the Hon. Captain White, son of a Whig peer, but 
member for Tipperary, the metropolitan county of Fenianism. 
Seldom has so momentous a question been disposed of as to its 
principle in a debate so dull and unreal. On both sides of the 
House members rose in thick succession to testify to their grateful 
acceptance of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. The debate of three 
nights, such as it was, wandered into matters of detail which 
might more fitly have been left for discussion in Committee ; 
but the hopelessness of the opposition reaily put the question 
of principle out of sight. The most vehement advocates of the 
Irish tenants and the fiercest champions of landlordism—The 
O’Donoghue and Mr. Maguire, Lord Claud Hamilton and Mr. 
Newdegate—while dissenting in particulars gave their assent in 
general to the project of the Government. The result of the 
division on Mr. Bryan’s amendment was not only a foregone 
conclusion, but the whole debate was an absolute farce, and the 
ludicrous issue which the minority of eleven provoked, was 
neither unexpected nor undeserved. 

Three points of detail have drawn forth particularly acrimonious 
and discrepant criticisms. The clause, in the first place, providing 
that the landlord shall be empowered to bar the tenant's claim 
for compensation on the score of goodwill by the offer of a lease, 
has been explicitly challenged both by the Farmers’ Club in Ire- 
land and by some economical writers in this country. The 
object of this provision is sufficiently obvious. It seemed de- 
sirable to the framers of the Bill, while they endeavoured to the 
utmost of their ability to protect the customary rights of the 
tenant, at the same time so to reconstruct the land system of 
Treland as by a gradual process to extinguish tenure by custom, 
and to substitute for it all over the island—in Ulster as well as 
in the southern provinces—tenure by contract. We confess that 
we have no great sympathy with the end proposed, and we have 
still less respect for the means devised. Leases have not proved 
in Ireland such unalloyed blessings as some theorists imagine, 
and a moment’s consideration will show that a tenancy at will is 
not worse even under existing evils than a leasehold subject to 
an exorbitant rent, such as Irish tenants, influenced by an un- 
reasoning spirit of competition, too often accept from rapacious 
landlords or their over-zealous agents. Such a lease, reserving 
a rent which neither the tenant is able to pay nor the landlord 
expects to receive, simply places the former as a bond-slave at the 
mercy of the latter, tying the hands of the one and leaving those 
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of the other free. Such a lease—of which may be taken as a type 
those singular contracts that Mr. Scully of Ballycohey exacted 
a short time ago from his unfortunate tenants, and the enforce- 
ment of which led to bloodshed, or rather to what might be 
called a scene of civil war in the fairest part of the fertile county 
of Tipperary—is not so great a boon to the hard-working farmer 
that it ought to be allowed to bar his claim for compensation in 
case of wanton and unjustifiable eviction. Yet this, if we rightly 
interpret the somewhat complicated provisions of the Bill, is what 
the Ministerial plan would practically operate to produce. It is 
true that in a remarkable debate, especially instructive as an in- 
dication of the popular temper in Ireland on this question, which 
took place in the Cork Farmers’ Club soon after the introduction 
of the Bill, one speaker, Mr. Richard Adams, the author of a 
clever little pamphlet entitled “ An Essay Chiefly Devoted to the 
Historical Aspect of the Irish Land Question,” ably defended the 
Ministerial measure, and endeavoured to prove that the local 
tribunals constituted by the Bill would be empowered to inquire 
into the fairness of the contract, the reasonableness of the rent, 
the justice of the covenants, and the virtual as well as the legal 
tenure of the occupier. Weare afraid that this is a roseate view 
of the Bill as it stands—a too generous reading of not very 
generous dealings with the necessity, the poverty, the ignorance, 
and the weakness of the Irish tenant. We can gather no indica- 
tion from the terms of the Bill that a contract is to be regarded, 
after it has once been agreed to by the contracting parties, as 
anything else than an engagement strictly binding on both. If 
we could insure that every landlord were to give a fair lease, in 
the sense of a lease really representing the rent which he expected 
to receive from his tenant, we should not feel any strong hostility 
to this clause, although in any case we anticipate no permanently 
beneficial results from a leasing system which fails to create in 
the mind of the cultivator a feeling of ownership and a spirit of 
enterprise. 

The second question of detail which has excited debate has 
reference, like the preceding one, to the compensation for unjustifi- 
able eviction or “payment for goodwill.” The amount of this 
compensation is to be assessed by the local courts, subject, how- 
ever, to a maximum fixed upon the basis of the rental and ac- 
cording to a graduated scale. This graduated scale owes its 
origin to an honest though, as we believe, a mistaken desire to 
give the small farmer a greater protection than the large farmer 
against the oppression or caprice of the landlord: it was de- 
vised originaily, we are informed, by the representative of an 
Irish county comprehending the largest agricultural population 
in the sister island, and was adopted beyond a doubt by Mr 
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Gladstone with the sole intention of making the security of 
the petty occupiers doubly sure. The scale of compensation thus 
fixes the maximum :— 
“In the case of holdings valued under the Acts relating to the 

valuation of rateable property in Ireland at an annual value of— 

(1) 10/7. and under, a sum not exceeding seven years’ rent. 

(2) Above 10/. and not exceeding 50/., a sum not exceeding five 

years’ rent. 
(3) Above 502. and not exceeding 100/., a sum not exceeding 


three years’ rent. ; 
(4) Above 100/., a sum not exceeding ¢wo years’ rent. 


Now this arrangement, however excellent its motive, is not 
likely to operate satisfactorily in Ireland ; at least if the object 
of legislation on this question be not so much economical as 
political, if it be rather intended to make the small farmers of 
Ireland contented than to extirpate the class and supplant them 
by farmers of a more prosperous order, then the clause in question 
is vitiated by a patent error. It is obviously for the landlord’s in- 
terest to have the maximum claim for compensation chargeable on 
his estate as small as possible, for even though the charge be only 
contingent, it would yet affect the marketable value of the pro- 
perty. Iftherefore a certain portion of land—say 100 acres—were 
cut up into ten farms of ten acres each, the proprietor would be 
liable on resorting to eviction for any other cause than non-payment 
of rent to the maximum compensation claim of seven years’ 
rental from each tenant; but the larger the farms, according to 
this graduated scale, the less would be the contingent charge 
upon the estate, and the greater therefore the landlord’s saleable 
interest. Nay, more—there is an absolute vanishing-point, not 
far removed out of view, at which the claim of the tenant to 
compensation for eviction may be voided by contract with the 
landlord. When the holding is valued at more than 100. a year 
in the poor law valuation, the landlord and tenant are left free 
to contract as they please. The direct operation of this clause is 
not very objectionable, because a man occupying a farm worth 
100/. a year ought to be independent enough to protect his 
own interest ; but its indirect effect would unquestionably be 
the presentation to the landlord of the strongest inducement 
to consolidate farms and to extirpate the troublesome race of 
small occupiers. As the clause was devised to give the small 


occupier greater protection than his neighbours, this result is 
singular enough ; yet it would not be easy to find a flaw in the 
reasoning by which Mr. Vernon Harcourt has established its 
certainty. Another motive which in this, as in the cases pre- 
viously referred to, probably contributed to the adoption of the 
provision in question, was the desire to encourage the growth of 
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a contractual system in place of a customary tenure. In any 
point of view the clause is hardly worth keeping or worth 
defending. We do not go so far as to urge, with some Irish 
critics of the Bill, that its exterminatory effects would be sudden 
or violent, because, however strong the landlord’s desire to con- 
solidate holdings might be, he would be deterred from whole- 
sale and wanton evictions by the large sums to be paid as com- 
pensation to the outgoing tenants, either under the goodwill 
clause or as retrospective payment for improvements. 

The foregoing objections to certain parts of the Bill have been 
urged on behalf of the tenants, and the details at which they 
have been pointed originated mainly, as we have seen, in a mis- 
taken and mischievous predilection for a system of contracts 
applied to the land. Contractual tenure of the soil is naturally 


favoured by those who desire to make land in every respect a 


commodity as free to be bought and sold and let and hired as 
anything else, with those who, so far from recognising the dor- 
mant suzerainty of the State, would strike off the last remaining 
links from individual ownership, and apply the doctrine that “a 
man may do what he likes with his own’ to the possession and 
enjoyment of real estate. With those who think thus the pur- 
chase of the soil of Ireland by the peasant occupiers, aided if 
necessary by grants of public money, is a favoured method of 
settling the agrarian difficulty in Ireland. Mr. Bright is the 
most prominent advocate of this scheme, which he long ago put 
forward and has urged with that pertinacity which characterizes 
his powerful but not progressive mind. Mr. Dix Hutton has 
borrowed from the Land Banks of Prussia a plan somewhat 
different in its operation but similar in aim, and Mr. Mill has 
lent the authority of his great name to a project which is wider, 
more daring, and more immediately effective than either of the 
former in that it would be compulsory and not permissive. But 
the conception of Mr. Bright, which he put forward in his cele- 
brated speech at the Dublin banquet, in October, 1866, is that 
which, with slight modification, has obtained a place in the 
Ministerial measure. He then proposed that a Commission 
should issue to buy up the estates of such absentee proprietors as 
might be willing to sell, and to re-sell them to the occupying 
tenants, the State advancing a certain portion of the sum to the 
new peasant owners, and receiving payment back in the shape of 
an annuity which in a limited term of years would cover both 
the principal and interest of the loan. We have already referred 
to the provisions of the Bill for carrying out this scheme, but 
Mr. Bright’s idea of limiting its scope to the purchase of estates 
from absentee landlords has been wisely abandoned. Absenteeism 
is an unquestionable evil, but the absentee landlords—often rich 
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English noblemen—are not the worst among Irish landlords, 
and if expropriation be a penalty it ought not to be restricted to 
one class of the evil-doing or the neglectful. 

Mr. Gladstone, in alluding to these provisions in his intro- 
ductory speech, confessed that he did not think they would be 
largely availed of, and seemed to be almost careless as to the 
extent and manner of their operation. We are not ourselves 
disposed to rate their merits highly, for the reason that we have 
already urged, the inexpediency of taking any further steps to 
oust the State from the right of property in the land. Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt has on other grounds, and as it appears to us 
inconclusively, assailed the scheme in The Times. The terms 
offered by the Bill are not indeed as easy as Mr. Bright was 
wont to uige, or as might be made safe and practicable, according 
to the calculation‘which Mr. J. N. Murphy in his instructive volume 
—‘Treland : Industrial, Political, and Social”—has arrived at.* 
That the occupying tenant, transmuted into an owner, should 
pay 63 per cent. for twenty-two years upon the three-fourths of 
the purchase money advanced by the State, beside sinking in 
the purchase the remaining fourth, consisting of his own ready 
money, is a harder bargain than that below described by Mr. 
Murphy. But when Mr. Harcourt insists upon the annual pay- 
ment of this limited annuity, as though it were equivalent to a 
rent, always to be exacted and capable of constant increase, he 
confounds two things which the Irish peasant is too practical not 
to distinguish ; and when he complains that the purchase will 
eat up all the little capital which the farmer ought to employ in 
stocking his holding, he ignores the fact that this money is 
now uselessly hoarded in banks, and that the small occupier’s 
true capital is the industry that he invests in the soil. 

As the principles upon which only, in our judgment, the 
agrarian question in Ireland—and not in Ireland alone—can be 
conclusively and equitably settled have been fully explained in 
the last number of this Review, it is scarcely necessary to say 





* An estate being bought by Government, the tenant of a farm upon it 
paying 40/. a year rent, supposing the rate of purchase to be twenty-five 
years, would have to pay 1000/. for his farm. This sum would be advanced 
him for the purpose by Government, and he would thenceforward, for a term 
of thirty-five years, have to pay 10/. a year, in addition to the 40/. he pre- 
viously paid as rent; that is, his obligation would be a payment to Govern- 
ment of 50/. a year for thirty-five years, after which the farm would be his 
own, rent free, for ever. This payment of 50/. a year would be 5 per cent. on 
the 1000/. advanced, of which 3} per cent. would be for interest and 
expenses, and 1} per cent. would, at compound interest, discharge the 
principal in thirty-five years. Of course, if the 1000/. could be paid off 
sooner, it would be done, and to this the tenant’s past savings and present 
accumulations would be directed. 
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that Mr. Gladstone’s measure falls far short of what we believe to 
be at once just and expedient. Yet we cannot refuse to re- 
cognise in his attempt a thoroughness and an earnestness which 
distinctly mark it off from the makeshift legislation patched up 
in previous years by Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Fortescue, and Lord Mayo. 
And, in depreciating it, we should be undervaluing vastly a most 
striking symptom of movement towards the state of things for 
which we look, and of which we labour to speed thecoming. The 
Ministerial Land Bill asserts more emphatically than any pre- 
vious statute the absolute right of the State—and in certain 
circumstances the duty of the State—to exercise its dormant 
powers of ownership over the soil, to create, abolish or control 
contracts, to transfer interests, to limit on many sides those privi- 
leges of the landlord class which have been filched from the in- 
heritance of the nation. It is much to have pledged the . 
Liberal party to the acceptance of these principles; it is 
still more to have forced the Conservatives into acquiescence. 
We believe that consistently with prudence and patriotism, with 
political wisdom and even party policy, Mr. Gladstone might 
have gone much farther towards the goal, to which, knowingly 
or unknowingly, ali English parties and all English statesmen 
are tending. He might have asserted the right of the State to 
the ownership of the soil, and the administration of tenure ;—not 
as the present Bill does by implication merely, but in decisive 
and emphatic language. And in spite of the phalanx of land- 
lords in the House of Commons, in spite of peers and squires, 
and of rich men who are hankering after the position of country 
gentlemen, we believe that if Mr. Gladstone had been bold in 
time, as once he eloquently warned the unreformed Parlia- 
ment “to be wise in time,” he would have kindled such a flame 
in England as no aristocratic power nor army of landed mono- 
polists would have been able to quench. The people have 
hardly yet awakened to the knowledge that they themselves who 
work and suffer are the State, and not any governing caste of 
heavenborn squires. If the Prime Minister had chosen coura- 
geously and wisely he might have aroused them to this knowledge, 
and taught them by the assertion of a just principle, which needs 
only to be stated in order to be accepted, that the State, which 
is the organized expression of the popular will aud the corporate 
motion of the popular energies, is the true owner of the soil. 

It is not with cynical bitterness we say it, but with sincere 
regret, when we admit that Mr. Gladstone, in failing to unfurl 
the banuer of a principle which may be called revolutionary, 
but which nevertheless is predestined to triumph, has merely 
been dragged down by the transitory exigencies of his party, by 
the abiding influences of his early training, and most of all by 
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the dead weight of nearly all those with whom he is associated 
in office to the level of that hand-to-mouth statesmanship which 
has mostly governed England. With half a dozen Whig peers 
in his Cabinet, with two orthree decent head clerks for administra- 
tion—by courtesy called Ministers,—with Mr. Lowe, the fanatical 
defender of the rights of property, and Mr. Bright, the incarna- 
tion of “the Manchester School,” what could any Minister, how- 
ever disposed to take wide and original views, hope to achieve? 
We do not say that Mr. Gladstone consciously desired to go 
farther than he has gone, but ‘we are sure he must often have 
felt how lamely his measures have followed the swift necessities 
of the case. 

In its earnest spirit then, and in its vindication of rights, 
which the State has almost suffered to fall into desuetude, 
the Irish Land Bill of 1869 is a signal step in advance; nor 
will its practical effect, as we have shown in previous parts of 
the present article, be insignificant. But it will not strike deeply 
enough either to cut at the roots of Irish discontent or to 
make a final solution of the agrarian problem which vexes 
Ireland attainable. The Conservatives, and all who, sitting on 
either side of the House of Commons, are interested in main- 
taining the present system, feel that the Bill, though it deals 
a heavy blow at their extravagant privileges, supplies at least 
a resting-place in the steep plane down which the land monopoly 
is sliding fast, that it offers a modus vivendi sufficiently dis- 
tasteful, yet better than a brief delay and an unpitied catastrophe. 
Toryism is winning wisdom with age, and the lesson of the demo- 
cratic triumph accomplished in 1867 by the hands of Con- 
servative statesmen has not been wholly wasted. Better would 
it be for Ireland, and in the ultimate issue for the English people, 
if the landlords in either House of Parliament proved themselves 
to-day what they proved themselves in 1831 and 1866. But as 
Conservative wisdom accepts the compromise which Liberal hesi- 
tancy offers, it lies not with any organized party in the State to 
labour for the rejection of the scheme, even if it were possible. It 
cannot be taken as a conclusive settlement either of the issues 
between the English Parliament and the Irish people, or between 
the State, the landowners, and the cultivators of the soil. Its 
enactment—for after the windy and unreal debate on the second 
reading we may fairly assume that the Bill will pass upon the 
Statute-book—will give landlordism a breathing-space, but the 
respite will not be prolonged. Principles that go to the roots of 
those issues are leavening the public mind. What philosophers 
were debating yesterday, what far-seeing politicians are urging 
to-day, the people—quick to learn what their interest is when 
they are plainly taught, and apt to follow the guidance of 
utility—will assuredly bring to pass to-morrow. 
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1. Mémoire Historique sur la Bibliothtque du Roy. Prefixed 
to the first volume of the “Catalogue des livres impriméz 
de la Bibliotheque du Roy.” Paris. 1739. 

2. Essai Historique sur la Bibliothéque du Roi. Par LE 
Prince. Edition revue et augmentée par Louis PaRIs. 
Paris, 1856. 

3. Rapport présenté a S. Exc. le Ministre de l' Instruction 
publique et des Cultes. Par M. P. MERIMEE, sénateur, au 
nom de la commission chargée d’examiner les modifica- 


tions 4 introduire dans l’organisation de la Bibliothéque — 


Impériale. Paris, 27th March, 1858. (In Moniteur of 
July 20, 1858.) 

4, Le Cabinet des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Impériale, 
Par LEoPoLD DELISLE, membre de I’Institut, conservateur 
au département des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Impé- 
riale, Paris. 1868, 


“ TINHE true university of these days is a collection of books.” 

These words, which occur in one of Carlyle’s “ Lectures 
on Hero Worship,” are no less true at the present day, than 
when they were first uttered, now nearly thirty years ago. 
Indeed, they may fairly be said to be more applicable now than 
then ; for during the last quarter of a century there is hardly a 
library of the first rank in Europe, which has not been more or 
less reorganized. To speak only of material appliances, the 
progress in the last twenty years in the great book collections— 
the modern universities, as Mr. Carlyle would call them—has 
been immense. 

Instead of being cooped up in dingy, ill-lighted, and worse- 
ventilated rooms, more fitted for the days of block-printing 
than those of stereotyping, modern students are enabled to 
pursue their researches with an amount of ease and comfort 
hitherto unheard of, and surrounded by all that apparatus of 
learning which becomes every day more indispensable, and which 
the largest private fortune could with difficulty supply. Nor is 
this all; not only are readers in great libraries, such as those 
of Paris, Berlin, and London, supplied with nearly every imagin- 
able material appliance, but they have the invaluable privilege 
of being able to consult living and intelligent guides, without 
whose aid the best of encyclopedias, and the most cunningly- 
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contrived handbooks do but serve to confuse the bewildered 
enquirer. Year by year, as books increase and multiply, these 
living keys to the treasures of literature become more and more 
indispensable. But there is yet another advantage which the 
student in a great public library has over the solitary searcher 
after knowledge ; how often does it happen that, when we have 
spent days and weeks in endeavouring to clear up some doubtful 
point, some vexata queestio, we suddenly stumble on some work 
which, met with at the outset, would have not only saved us 
many hours of unnecessary labour, but have conducted us to a 
surer and more exact conclusion? Now it is precisely in a great 
public library that this danger may be most easily avoided ; 
your subject must, indeed, be an obscure and out-of-the-way 
one, if one of the assistants cannot point out to you some more 
advanced labourer in the same field as yourself, who can give 
you, in a few minutes, information which it would probably 
have taken you as many weeks to acquire unaided. It must, 
however, be confessed, that this advantage of public over private 
study, is more noticeable among the more sociable students on 
the Continent than in our stiff, reserved English world. 

“There are, in Paris, three objects which may safely be pro- 
nounced to be unrivalled throughout the globe,” wrote an 
English resident in the French capital, early in the present 
century ; “the vast and beautiful library, formerly styled Royal, 
afterwards National, and lastly Imperial ; the Botanical Garden, 
founded by the munificence of the French monarchs, formerly 
styled the King’s Garden, and now the Garden of Plants; and 
lastly, the wonderful galleries of the Louvre.”* According toa 
recent writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes,t the Jardin des 
Plantes is now inferior to the Botanical Gardens at Kew, in the 
extent and completeness of its collections, as well as in the 
riches of its hothouses, and the variety of their contents. If 
the Louvre has still no superior among _picture-galleries, it is 
now very far from being the unrivalled collection of which 
Pinkerton wrote in 1805, when the conquests of Napoleon had 
collected within its walls, the masterpieces of the arts in every age 
and country. We purpose, then, to give some account, first, 
of the history of what is still the most extensive, if it is not the 
most valuable, library in Europe; and secondly, of the new 
reading-room of the Paris library, which, having now been open 
to the public for nearly two years, may fairly be compared with 
that of the British Museum—the pride of every English book- 
lover. 








* Pinkerton, ‘ Recollections of Paris.” London. Two vols, Oct. 1806. 
t+ Dec. 15, 1868. 
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The history of the vast collection of books which is now, 
after many wanderings, definitely located in the Rue de Riche- 
lieu, divides itself naturally into three periods, which, for the 
sake of convenience, may well be called by three of the names 
under which the Library has, at different times, been known. 
The first period is that in which the Library was nothing more 
than the private collection of each successive sovereign of France, 
which sometimes accompanied him in bis journeys, and but 
too often, as in the case of King John, or that of Charles VIL, 
shared in his misfortunes; it was then fitly called the “ Biblio- 
théque du Roi.” This period may be considered as ending in 
the time of Henry IV., who transferred the royal collection 
from Fontainebleau to Paris, and gave it a temporary home in 
the Collége de Clermont. Although its abode has often been 
changed since, it has never again been attached to a royal palace, 
or been removed from the capital. The second period dates 
from this act of Henry the Fourth’s, and extends down to the 
Revolution of 1789, during which time the Library, although 
open with but slight restrictions to all men of letters who were 
well recommended, and to the general public for two days a 
week, from the year 1692, was not regarded as national property, 
but as an appendage of the Crown, which was indeed graciously 
opened to the learned, but was only national property in the 
same sense that the Queen’s private library at Windsor is national 
property. Although still called the Bibliothéque du Roi during 
this period, it may well be here spoken of, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, as the Bibliothéque Royale down to the Revolution. 

In 1791, the King’s library was proclaimed national property, 
and it was decreed that it should henceforth be called “ Biblio- 
théque Nationale,” which name it bore till the coronation of 
Napoleon as Emperor of the French, in 1805, when it was styled 
“Bibliotheque Impériale.” Of course it was Bibliotheque Royale 
again in 1815, “ Nationale” in 1848, and once again, in 1852, 
was declared to be the “Bibliothéque Impériale.” It may be 
hoped that the day is not far distant when it will reassume the 
name of national, and become in freedom of government, and 
in amplitude of resources, one of the purest glories of a free 
and enlightened people. Even now it is, as far as the general 
public is concerned, to all intents and purposes (its internal 
government being excepted), as much a national library as that 
of the British Museum, and it is certainly in some respects a 
more “popular” one, Great part of its contents are freely open 
to all comers, without let or hindrance, and in this respect it 
nobly puts in practice the motto of one of its earliest librarians : 
“Come unto me all ye that hunger and thirst after knowledge, 
and I will give you rest.” 
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Enthusiastic French chroniclers have endeavoured to trace 
the first foundation of their national Library to Charlemagne, 
without, it must be confessed, the amount of success due to 
such persevering efforts. There is, indeed, a kind of super- 
stitious attachment among a certain class of French writers for 
the name of Charlemagne, as they persist (in spite of Mr. 
Freeman and the Satwrday Review), in calling the great 
German Kaiser ; these writers often remind us of the chronicle- 
writers of the middle-ages, who never considered they had done 
their duty unless they traced the history they had in hand, at 
least as far back as the fall of Troy, and were often not content 
to stop there, but went right back to the Creation. 

Most sober historians, however, are agreed in considering 
Charles V., most appropriately named the Wise, as the his- 
torical founder of the present Library, or rather of a collection of 
books some of which may still be met with in the present 
Library. When we consider that among the chief modern rivals 
of the Imperial Library, one—the British Museum—can_ hardly 
yet be said to be a century old ; another—the Imperial Library 
of Russia—was only founded in the eighteenth century ; and our 
own most ancient collection—the Bodleian at Oxford—only dates 
from the year 1602, it must be allowed that the Paris Library 
may well be content to have a king who was cotemporary with 
our Richard II. for its founder. The inventory of the Library of 
Charles V. is still extant, and may be seen in the original 
manuscript at the Imperial Library. This catalogue was drawn 
up by “le Sieur Gilet Mallet, varlet du Roy, et son maistre 
d’hostel ;” an edition of it was published in 1835, by Van Praet, 
one of the most celebrated of Gilet Mallet’s successors in the office 
of librarian to the Royal collection. No less than 910 volumes 
are enumerated in this “inventoire des livres du Roy nostre 
Seigneur, estant au chastel du Louvre ;” of these 910 volumes the 
majority consisted of works of divinity, missals, and lives of the 
saints: besides these there were works on medicine, astrology, 
alchemy, chiromancy, and magic. The most valuable portion of 
its contents to modern eyes are some lives of St. Louis and several 
histories of expeditions to the Holy Land. In 1423, under 
Charles VIL, a new inventory of the books belonging to the King 
was taken, and they were found to number only 850, many, it is 
supposed, having been lost or stolen during the wars of the Bur- 
gundians and Armagnacs, aod during the disorders consequent on 
the English invasion. These 850 volumes were at the same time 
estimated by three experts attached to the University of Paris, 
who valued the collection at the sum of 2329 livres, which would 
be equivalent to 1000/. at the present value of money. Shortly 
alter the taking of this inventory, the Duke of Bedford, then 
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Regent of France, one of the earliest of English bibliomaniacs, 
bought, or rather pretended to buy, the whole collection. We 
say “pretended to buy,” for the Duke appears only to have paid 
1200 livres, or little more than half what the collection had been 
valued at six years previously. It is not known what became of 
the books after their purchase by Bedford; according to some 
authorities he sent them all to England, while others think that 
he caused them to be placed in a library which he had formed 
at Rouen. In any case they were lost to the kings of France. 
It is believed, however, that some afterwards found their way 
back to their first home. 

A few books also which had originally formed part of the 
Library of the Louvre were saved from the rapacity of Bedford, 
having been borrowed by Louis, Duke of Orleans, and placed 
by him in his chateau at Blois previous to the English in- 
vasion. 

Both Louis XI. and his successor, Charles VIII., seem to have 
exerted themselves to repair the losses sustained by the Royal 
Library during the disasters of the Hundred Years’ War. Louis XI, 
as readers of “Quentin Durward” will readily believe, prin- 
cipally distinguished himself by his diligence in collecting books 
of devotion ; he is also said to have added a collection which 
had belonged to his great enemy the Duke of Burgundy, to the 
Royal Library. 

It was, however, after the accession of Francis I. that the 
palmy days of the Royal Library, or rather Libraries, for there 
were several, may be said to have begun. This monarch, as justly 
celebrated for his love of letters as for his patronage of the arts, 
took the Royal Library under his especial care, and spared no 
expense in order to add to his treasures. He well deserves to be 
regarded as one of the greatest benefactors to the magnificent 
collection which we now admire in the French capital. He 
caused agents to be sent to Italy and Greece, and even, it is 
said, to the Levant, in order to purchase manuscripts, especially 
Greek ones, for the Library at Fontainebleau. At thesame time 
the ambassadors of France at Rome and Venice were ordered not 
only to buy for their master any Greek books that they might 
meet with, but, in addition, to cause copies to be made of any 
rare books or manuscripts which couid not be obtained by 
purchase. 

Francis I. by these means succeeded in collecting not less than 
400 manuscripts, chiefly Greek, and some 60 in Arabic and other 
Oriental tongues. In 1522 Francis appointed the famous Guil- 
laume Budé to be his “ Bibliothécaire ”’ or “ Maitre de la Librairie 
du Roi.” Previous to this reign the keepers of the King’s 
Library had been known by the more humble title of “ Gardien,” 
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and were expected to do little more than exercise a material 
supervision over the books entrusted to their care. 

Tn the year 1537 Francis issued a proclamation which, had its 
provisions been duly carried into effect in his own and the 
following reigns, would have been as important a document in 
the history of the Royal Library as Magna Charta in the 
history of English liberty. Unfortunately the provisions of 
Francis’s proclamation were as little respected as those of 
John’s charter. This proclamation, which was promulgated at 
the Chatelet of Paris on the 7th of March, 1537, is so remark- 
able, and at the same time so little known a document, that we 
shall give its more important clauses in the original French. 
After a preamble which recounts the benefits conferred by the 
king on literature, the decree thus proceeds :— 


“ Pour quoi, et 4 ce que nos successeurs rois de France & l’avenir en 
sentent et prennent a fruit, profit et utilité si bon leur semble, ou 
bien si 4 cette occasion ils soient induits et persuadés d’entretenir et 
continuer durant leur régne la nourriture des, dites bonnes lettres et 
professeurs d’icelles, nous avons délibéré de faire retirer, mettre et 
assembler en notre librairie, toutes les ceuvres digne d’étre vues qui 
ont été et seront faites, compilées, amplifiées, corrigées, et amendées, 
de notre dit temps, pour avoir recours aux dits livres si de fortune ils 
étaient ici-aprés perclus de la mémoire des hommes, ou aucunement 
immués ou variés de leur vraie et premiére publication. 

“ A ces causes, avons trés-expressément défendu a tous. imprimeurs et 
libraires des villes, universités, lieux et endroits de notre royaume et 
pays de notre obéissance, que nul d’entre eux ne soit si osé ni hardi 
de mettre ni exposer en vente en notre dit royaume, soit en public ni 
en secret, ni envoyer ailleurs auleun livre nouvellement imprimé par 
deca, soit en langue latine, grecque, hébraique, arabique, chaldée, 
italienne, espagnole, frangaise, allemande ou autre, soit d’ancien ou de 
modern auteur, de nouveau imprimé, en quel que caractére que ce soit, 
illustré d’annotations, corrections ow autre chose profitable, a voir en 
grand ou petit volume, que premierement ils n’aient baillé un des dits 
livres, volumes, ou cahiers, de quelque science ou profession quil soit, 
és-mains de notre ami et féal conseiller et auménier ordinaire Vabbé de 
Reclus, Mellin de Saint-Gelais, ayant la charge et garde de notre dite 
librairie, étant en notre chdteau de Blois, ou autre personnage qui par 
ci-aprés pourra avoir en son lieu la dite charge et garde, ou de son 
commis, quand au besoin sera; le tout sous peine de confiscation de 
tous et chacun des livres et d’amende arbitraire 4 nous d’appliquer. . . . 
Si donnons mandement a notre prév6t de Paris, sénéchaux de Lyon, 
Toulouse, Guienne, Poitou,” &e. 

The original manuscript of this curious document is still to be 
seen in the judicial archives of the city of Paris.* 





* See Rénouard, “Traité des Droits d’Auteurs.” Paris. 2 vols. in 8vo. 
1838. Vol. I. p. 43. 
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The library of Fontainebleau soon became famous throughout 
Europe for its richness in printed books and manuscripts. The 
Pere Danés, one of the guardians of the new collection boasts 
that “ Plusieurs princes et seigneurs venant en France ont infini- 
ment plus envie de venir icy (to Fontainebleau) visiter ce Thrésor 
que toute autre chose qu’on peut visiter ailleurs.” Princes and 
Lords have perhaps degenerated since the worthy Father’s days, 
anyhow they show much more anxiety to ascertain the position 
of the French stage (especially as represented at the Boutfes 
and Variétés) than to trouble themselves as to the condition of 
the Imperial Library. 

Henry II., who succeeded Francis I., has acquired a reputation 
as a benefactor to the Library which the exact historian is 
compelled to refuse him. It is to this king’s reign that most of 
the chronicles of the Royal Library have referred the publication’ 
of a decree similar to that which we have quoted above, 
ordering that a copy of every work printed in France should be 
placed in the library at Fontainebleau, under pain of seizure of 
the whole edition or editions, and fine and imprisonment of the 
printer. But M. Rénouard, so far back as 1838, in his learned 
Traité sur les Droits @auteurs, has conclusively shown that 
this decree is quite imaginary, and is in all probability a fiction 
of the brain of one Raoul Spifame, who is the first to mention 
- it in his book entitled—Dicearchie Henrici regis christianissimi, 
progymnasmata. Le Prince, and his modern editor M. Louis 
Paris, both attribute this imaginary decree to Henry II. ; 
and Mr. Edwards in his work on Libraries has fallen into the 
same mistake. Whatever praise is due,—and there is not much, 
seeing that no decree was ever put in practice in such a manner 
as really to benefit the royal collection, should be given to Henry 
the Second’s father, Francis, who did at any rate publish a decree 
quoted above, although he neglected to enforce it. 

What the library does owe to Henry IJ. are some books in 
very beautiful bindings which belonged to his mistress, Diana 
of Poitiers, herself a distinguished patroness of literature. Diana 
of Poitiers was not only a friend and admirer of letters, but 
herself a poet, and, if we may judge from the following specimen, 
a better one than “ patrons of literature” are wont to be. She is 
addressing her royal lover, and, after relating how, “ Amour, un 
beau matin, vint lui offrir un garcon frais, dispos et jeunet,” she 
proceeds,— 

“* Nenny,’ disais-je—‘ Ah, ne serez décue,’ reprit l’Amour, 
‘Mieux vaut,’ lui dis, ‘ étre sage que reine.’ 
Ainsi me sentys et frémir et trembler : 
Et Diane faillit ; et comprendrez sans peine, 
Duquel matin je prétends reparler.” 
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Diana was famous for her love of rich bindings, and most of the 
great libraries of Europe can boast of richly bound copies of 
volumes which once formed part of her collection. 

During the troubled times of the League the Royal collection 
suffered considerably; many of the most valuable MSS, 
collected by Francis I. were either lost or stolen, and had it not 
been for the efforts of the President Brisson, what was left of the 
Library would probably have been divided among the chiefs of 
the League. 

In the year 1595, Henry IV., with a view probably to the 
greater future safety of the ‘Royal Library, caused it to be 
brought to Paris; he had the books placed in the Collége de 
Clermont—(where the Lycée Louis-le-Grand now stands) —then 
vacant owing to the recent expulsion of the Jesuits from France. 
After the death of Catherine de Medicis, Henry IV. was persuaded 
by his librarian, Jacques-Auguste de Thou, to purchase a 
valuable collection of MSS. which had been left by that 
Princess ; the purchase was not completed without some diffi- 
culty, for Catherine had neglected to pay for her collection, and 
dying deeply in debt, creditors claimed her library among her 
other effects. Henry however caused his Parlement to pass an 
order that the books of Catherine de Medicis should be placed 
with those of the Royal Library as Crown property ; it is by no 
means clear that he ever paid for them. This collection had 
been valued in 1597 at the sum of 5400 crowns, 

The Library was again moved in 1605, owing to the return of 
the Jesuits to France; this time the books found a temporary 
home in the convent of the Cordeliers. Here it was placed 
under the care of the great classical scholar Isaac Casaubon, who 
held the office of Gurde de Librairie, until the assassination of 
Henry, when he fled to England, fearing that Paris was no 
longer a safe abode for a Protestant. Casaubon, however, was 
allowed to retain his office and its emoluments—400 livres 
a year, during his sojourn in England, where he died in 1614. 

President de Thou, not content with enriching his master’s 
library with MSS. and rare books from all parts of Europe and 
even Asia, formed a private collection, which soon became one of 
the sights of Paris. Of this collection it was said that “ Lute- 
tiam non vidisse censetur, qui Bibliothecam Thuanam non 
vidit ;” the heirs of de Thou were unfortunately compelled to 
part with it, and this celebrated collection was dispersed at the 
time of the first Revolution. 

The reign of Louis XIII. was not remarkable for any great 
additions to the Royal collection; it is when we come to the 
reign of his successor, that what has with justice been called the 
Golden Period in the history of the Royal Library begins, 
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Among all the so-called “Glories” of the reign of Louis XIV. 
the intelligent patronage shown by him and his great ministers, 
Colbert and Louvois, to the interests of literature by their 
fostering care of the royal collection of books, will be one of 
his most enduring titles to the grateful recollection of posterity. 
Versailles and St. Germain are deserted, the proud Palace of Marli 
has long been levelled with the ground; the victories of the 
beginning of the reign of Louis are over-shadowed by the 
defeats he underwent at the hands of Prince Eugéne and Marl- 
borough towards the close of his long and (latterly at ali 
events) disastrous reign ; but so long as the love of letters shall 
endure in France or in Europe no visitor to the great National 
library can forget the treasures collected by the efforts of Louis 
and his two great ministers. 

The benefits conferred on the Royal Library during the | 
administration of Colbert alone may be judged by the simple fact 
that when he came into power in 1651 he found only 16,746 
volumes—manuscripts included—in the whole collection, and 
that at his death, thirty-two years afterwards, the Royal Library 
could boast of no less than 40,000 printed books and 12,000 
volumes of manuscripts, forming a total of 52,000 volumes, 
treble the number to be seen at the commencement of Colbert’s 
ministry. 

The library had so increased in bulk in the year 1666, that Col- 
bert caused it to be transferred from the Rue dela Harpe to 
two houses near his own residence in the Rue Vivienne. To 
enumerate at length all the efforts of Colbert to add to his 
master’s collection, would require volumes, and we can only 
notice briefly here some of his most noteworthy additions to the 
rapidly increasing collection. 

One of Colbert's first acts as minister, was to inform all the 
king’s ambassadors in foreign countries that, in addition to 
their regular diplomatic duties, they were expected to do all 
in their power to aid in adding to the treasures of their master’s 
library. This appeal of Colbert’s seems in every case to have 
been nobly responded to. All the ambassadors of the “Grand 
Monarque” appear to have vied with one another in their 
anxiety to increase the treasures of the royal collection. Besides 
this, Colbert was far from neglecting the system pursued with so 
much success by preceding governments, viz , that of despatching 
special agents to Greece and the Levant, in the hope of acquir- 
ing some valuable Greek or oriental manuscripts. Father Van- 
sleb, a Dutch Dominican monk, was accordingly sent by Colbert 
to the Levant, whence he brought back no less than six hun- 
dred and sixty manuscripts; among these were Syrian, Arabic, 
Turkish, and Coptic MSS., together with some thirty Greek 
(Vol. XCIIT. No. CLXXXIV.j]—New Senrtss, Vol. XXXVII. No. IL GG 
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ones. Besides his diligent researches abroad, Colbert caused copies 
to be taken of all documents which could be of any public 
utility in the registry of the provinces of Béarn, Foix, Languedoc, 
and Guienne. We cannot here enumerate even the principal 
purchases of manuscripts and books made for the King’s Library 
in the time of Colbert; those who desire to see for themselves 
will find ample details in the pages of Le Prince and M. Léopold 
Delisle, or better still, on the shelves of the library itself. 

In 1683, Colbert died ; but his successor, Louvois, was hardly 
less zealous in his care for the royal collection. The learned 
Mabillon was commissioned to collect books in Italy, and so 
well did he fulfil the duties of his mission that in less than two 
years he forwarded more than 4000 printed volumes to Paris, 
besides a considerable number of manuscripts. A new decree 
in confirmation of that of Francis L, as to due deposit of copies 
of all works printed in France, was obtained by Louvois in 
1689 ; by his orders it was rigorously enforced, to the manifest 
advantage of the royal collection. 

In 1692, the Abbé de Louvois, the brother of the minister, 
and the librarian, opened the King’s Library on two days of the 
week to all comers. This, an important event in the history of 
the Library, is thus noticed by the Mereure for November, 
1692 :— 

“M. l’ Abbé Louvois, voulant rendre la Bibliothéque du Roi utile 
au public, a résolu de l’ouvrir deux jours de chaque semaine 4 tous 
ceux qui voudront y venir étudier ; il a déja commencé, et il régala d’un 
magnifique repas plusieurs scavans le jour de cette ouverture.” 


The peace of Ryswick, in 1698, euabled Englishmen to visit 
Paris; Dr. Martin Lister has left an account, published in 1698, 
of his visit to the King’s Library, where he appears to have been 
received with great civility. But the peace between the two 
countries was of short duration, and it is not until after the 
signing of the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, that we meet with any 
sign of fresh communication with England. Soon after the peace, 
Queen Anne sent to the King’s Library, “le beau present des 
Actes d’Angleterre recueillis par Rymer, et imprimés par 
ordre de cette princesse, avec l’histoire celeste du celebre 
Flammesteed.”* Rymer’s Feedera is no doubt a work of great 
historical value, but it must be confessed that it hardly can have 
been a judicious present to one of the proudest Kings of France, 
who had just signed a treaty, the most humiliating for his 
country since those of Troyes or Bretigni, and the “ Actes 
d’Angleterre ” cannot have been very agreeable reading for him 
or his sbujects. 





* “Memoire historique sur la Bibliothéque du Roi,” p. lx. 17. 
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Peter the Great visited the Royal Library in 1717; at this 
period only one Russian book could be found to show his Mus- 
«ovite Majesty: the Abbé de Louvois took care to have this 
work, a volume of travels, magnificently bound previous to the 
visit of the Czar. The courtly Le Prince informs us that Peter 
looked through the book with great pleasure, “prit beaucoup 
de plaisir & en parcourir plusieurs endroits.” When we re- 
collect how very little taste Peter was wont to show for litera- 
ture, or indeed any of the polite arts, unless ship-building is to 
be reckoned among them, we may be permitted to suspect that 
M. l’ Abbé was a courtier. 

The Abbé Bignon, who succeeded to the office of chief librarian 
on the death of the Abbé de Louvois, in 1718, prevailed on 
the Regent to have the Royal Collection moved from the two 
houses in the Rue Vivienne, where it had been placed by Colbert, 
to the Hotel de Nevers in the Rue de Richelieu hard by. 
This was done in 1724, and the great library had henceforth 
a permanent home; it has remained on the same site, although 
nearly all of the buildings, both of the Hotel de Nevers and 
the Palais Mazarin, afterwards occupied by the increasing col- 
lection, have now disappeared, 

About 1766, Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, offered a manu- 
script of the book of Enoch, which he had discovered in Abyssi- 
nia, to the King’s Library ; it is said Colbert had caused search 
to be made for this MS. by his agents throughout the East 
without success. From this time to the Revolution there was 
one succession of purchases and legacies for the Royal Library, 
somewhat diminished indeed towards the end of the reign of 
Lewis XV., and the commencement of that of his successor, 
through the disastrous state of the finances. 

One of the most celebrated of the many learned men whose 
names are connected with the history of the great French library 
entered its service in the year 1784, no less a personage than Van 
Praet, who was to be known as the most learned librarian of the 
choicest and richest collection in Europe. 

M. Van Praet was born at Bruges, in July, 1754; when thirty 
years old he entered the Royal Library as “ Commis des livres im- 
primés, During the Reign of Terror he narrowly escaped the 
fate of but too many of his brother savants, and was very nearly 
ending his days on the Place de la Révolution. He was once 
thrown into prison, but soon set at liberty again ; Fouquier-Tin- 
ville himself would have found it hard to find a valid accusation 
against the Flemish bibliographer who, we suspect, thought much 
more of a first folio, or some genuine product of the presses of 
Gutenberg or of Elzevir, than the execution of Louis X VI. or the 
dangers of the new-born republic. There was one accusation 
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indeed which Van Praet could hardly have escaped—that brought 
against the Clerk of Chatham in the Second Part of King 
Henry tf 


Smith. The clerk of Chatham; he can read and write and cast 
account. 
Cade. O monstrous. ... . 
Smith. Has a book in his pocket with red letters in it. 
Cade. Nay, then, he is a conjuror. 
Henry VI, Pt. II. act iv. se. 2. 


The Republic was not very well inclined towards savants ; 
when the friends of Lavoisier tried to save the founder of modern 
chemistry from the guillotine, by urging his services to science, 
they were sternly told “ La République n’a pas besoin de chi- 
mistes.” Condorcet was flung into the prison in which he died 
because he was found with a Horace—a cidevant and a friend of 
aristocrats, though he did fight (and run away) at Philippi—in 
his pocket. The Library itself escaped destruction, although 
Henriot actually proposed that the whole collection should be 
burnt, partly, it would seem, because he was anxious to destroy 
the Fleur-de-lis and other armorial bearings stamped on the 
books, and partly because he was possessed by a notion that, by 
destroying the great French Library, he would destroy most 
of the learning contained in its volumes, having adopted a 
not uncommon error among uneducated Frenchmen, namely, 
that the vast majority of books in the national collection are 
unique ! 

Less barbarous counsels, however, prevailed, and the revolu- 
tionary period, so far from being a mournful one in the history of 
the library, saw its riches, already so great, more than doubled. 
The suppression of the religious houses—of which previous to 
1789 there were no fewer than one hundred in Paris alone, and 
the confiscation of their property, brought many thousand 
volumes to the shelves of the Bibliothéque Nationale, as it was 
now for the first time denominated. The number of the new 
additions was so great that a less thorough master of his craft 
than Van Praet would have shrunk back from such Augean 
labours. What, however, was work to most men was a labour of 
love to the indefatigable Belgian book-lover; he probably 
only complained that he had not yet more worlds to conquer— 
we mean libraries to sort and classify. But his desires were soon 
gratified, for the conquests of Napoleon brought yet more rare 
and valuable additions to the already crowded magazines of the 
National Library. Venice and Rome, Madrid, Vienna, and 
Berlin, were each in turn compelled to yield up their choicest 
treasures both in art and literature. This wholesale system of 
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plunder—for it was nothing else—was carried out in a very 
scientific manner, and its execution did great credit to the biblio- 
graphical knowledge of the learned Van Praet, “ J’ai eu sous les 
yeux en 1798,” says M. Daunou, in a notice of the life of the 
great bibliographer, “plusieurs des notes que Van Praet 
adressait aux agents du gouvernement, et qui supposaient 
la plus exacte connaissance de |’état des bibliothéques etrangéres. 
C’est ainsi que notre grand depét national, déja si riche, lui a 
da jusqu’en 1813 des accroissements dont il sera fort difficile de 
mesurer |’étendue.” One can scarcely refrain from wondering 
whether, in 1804, a list was prepared of the treasures of the Bod- 
jeian and of the Cottonian libraries, in anticipation of the occupa- 
tion of England bya French army. But probably after Trafalgar, 
Van Praet, like his master, turned his attention to more easy con- 
quests, and destroyed any notes of the state of English libra- 
ries which he had prepared. 

When Paris was in its turn occupied by the allied armies in 
1814 and 1815, this ill-gotten wealth was in part disgorged, and 
most of the plunder restored to its rightful owners. We say in 
part, because M. Van Praet showed himself equal to the occasion, 
and indeed would seem to have used his vast erudition to no 
very honest purpose. His conduct is, however, in general 
approved by French writers, and one of his biographers is not 
ashamed to remark : 


“M. Van Praet, de concert avee MM. Dacier et Million, sut 
alors par une succession de fraudes pieuses, [the Italics are ours], 
honorables puisque qu’elles étaient inspirées par l’amour du devoir [of 
keeping stolen property] et de la patrie tromper fréquemment les récla- 
mations qui semblaient les mieux fondées. Dans le nombre des 
ouvrages redemandés, plusieurs avaient étés rangés prés d’autres exem- 
plaires moins précieux inscrites sur les vieux inventaires. Ces inscrip- 
tions assurérent dans les quatres départements de la Bibliothéque 
plus d’un titre de propriété d’ailleurs assez contestable ; et c’est ainsi 
qu’ a la place de volumes complets admirablement reliés, de médailles 
& fleur de coin, et de gravures avant la lettre, les poursuites de 
Pétranger n’atteignent souvent que des volumes mutilés, des 
médailles frustés, et des gravures d’un médiocre tirage.”’* 


Another French writer, M. Rénouard, positively scolds M. Van 
Praet for not having been “habile” enough, in plain English, 
for having been wanting in knavery.f But the French are not 
very scrupulous in such matters, and many a fine picture now in 





* M. Paulin Paris, in the “ Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de 
France.” Vol. v. (new series) notice sur Van Praet. 

+ Rénouard, ‘Annales de /’Imprimerie des Estienne.” Paris. 1843. 
Svo, p. 341, note. 
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the Louvre was retained there by no more creditable arts tham 
those employed by M. Van Praet and his colleagues. 

Under the Restoration and the Orleans Government, M. Van 
Praet remained at his post in the Bibliotheque Royale, as the 
national collection was now called, always ready to assist stu- 
dents, even the most humble ones, with information and advice. 
Dibdin, the famous bibliographer, has left an amusing, though 
somewhat highly-coloured account, of his brother bibliomaniac, 
in that entertaining but inaccurate work, “ A Voyage to France 
and Germany.”* ; 

M. Van Praet continued at the head of the administration of the 
Royal Library until his death, in 1838 ;. the library appears to 
have fallen into a somewhat unsatisfactory condition during the 
latter years of M. Van Praet’s rule. Perhaps the very im- 
mensity of his erudition was hurtful to the interests of the 
collection under his charge, and still more to its future prospects. 
His own knowledge was. so: great and so universal, he was, in 
fact, so truly a living catalogue, that the want of a written 
catalogue not being felt, nothing was done towards the forma- 
tion of one. Many were the complaints against the Royal 
Library during the reign of Louis Philippe; but it was not 
until after the fall of the Republic of *48, that any real steps 
were taken to reform the administration of what was henceforth 
to be known as the Bibliothéque Impériale. 

The first six years of the reign of Napoleon III. passed by 
without any considerable improvement being introduced, and it 
was not until the year 1858 that the Imperial Government, 
moved, perhaps, by the success of the newly-opened reading- 
room at the British Museum,.and the boasts of the English as 
to the superiority of the great English Library over its conti- 
nental rivals, decreed the formation of a commission to inquire 
into the organization of the Imperial Library. The constitution 
of this commission differed widely from that of any of those 
which have from time to time been appointed to inquire into- 
the condition and prospects of our own national collection of 
books. Instead of being composed in the main of men more 
or less interested in the welfare of literature, from having 
themselves won distinction in. its different branches, the French 
commission consisted, with. hardly an exception, of members 
of the bureaucracy; one of its members alone, the author of 
the “Report to the Minister of Public Instruction,” which. 
duly appeared in July of the same year, was a distinguished 
member of the world of letters. 





* London, 3 vols, in-8vo.. 1821. A corrected edition was published in 
1829, but is not so valuable as-the first. 
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The first improvement which the Report advised, was that 
the rate of pay of all the superior officials connected with the 
library should be raised. The salaries of the “employés” 
had formerly been so low, that nearly all of them were com- 
pelled to eke out their resources by means of other occupa- 
tions during their leisure hours, to the manifest detriment of 
the administration of the library. The commissioners, therefore, 
recommended the following scale of pay, which was duly 
adopted, and is, with some slight modifications, still in force :— 


Francs. £ 
Administrateur-général-directeur ... 15,000 = 600 
Conservateurs-sous-directeurs ... ... 10,000 = 400 
Conservateurs-sous-directeurs-adjoints 7,000 — 280 
Bibliothécaires ... ... ... .... ... 4,000 = 160 
Employés (3 classes) ... 3,200—1,900=128 — 76 
Chef de service ieee aed 1,500 = 60 
Hommes de service ... ... ... ... 1,200 = 48 


On this table we may be allowed to make two remarks; 
first, that the commissioners cannot be accused of extravagance 
in the rate of remuneration proposed by them; and secondly, 
that the French do not seem to be any cleverer than ourselves 
in inventing names for tne subaltern officers of their national 
library ; assistant-librarian is a somewhat clumsy word, but in 
comparison with “ conservateur-sous-directeur-adjoint,” it is 
almost elegant. No employé was in future to be allowed to 
hold any other office in addition to that which he filled at the 
Imperial Library ; and the possession of the diploma of bachelier- 
és-lettres, was made indispensable for any one desirous of being 
received as one of the librarians. For some unexplained reason, 
this last was, with one notable exception, almost the only change 
advocated by the commissioners which appears to have been 
carried into effect. 

They very sensibly suggested, that the so-called “ réserve,” or 
separate table for a certain class of books, should be suppressed, 
and its regulations only enforced in the case of very rare and 
precious volumes, and not as now for works politically obnoxious 
to the existing government. 

It has, however, been retained in all its stupidity, and to this 
hour the reader of a book like Colonel Charras’ “‘ History of the 
Campaign. of 1815,” must leave his place and his other books, 
und place himself at a separate table, because Colonel Charras 
was one of the deputies so unrighteously imprisoned at the 
time of the Coup d’Etat, and because in his work on the “Cam- 
paign of Waterloo,” he has exposed a few of the many mis- 
1 epee use a very mild term—of the loser of that great 
battle. 
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Again, the commissioners declared, that in spite of the excel- 
lence of M. Taschereau’s “ Catalogue of the History of France,” 
regarded as a work of bibliography, it was urgent that a general 
catalogue should be compiled, with as little delay as possible. 
They certainly expressed their opinion in a manner which could 
not be mistaken: “We entreat of you, M. le ministre, to press 
on the execution of a general catalogue, after the plan which 
we have pointed out [alphabetical]; we would remind the 
administration that in this matter, the great thing is to get the 
work done quickly, and that it is much better to revise at leisure 
the first attempt, than to make the public wait too long for a 
more perfect work.” The only effect of their remonstrances 
seems to have been to make M. Taschereau abandon some of 
the sections of his classified catalogue, which had been com- 
menced, notably the section on the “History of England,” 
without making any efforts to bring about the publication of 
that inestimable boon, an alphabetical catalogue in manuscript. 
It is now eleven years since the report was issued. Are the 
readers at the Imperial Library any nearer the possession of 
that true key to a collection of books—a general catalogue ? 
We doubt it. 

The commissioners spoke of the system of dividing the books 
into classes, each distinguished by a letter, as antiquated and cum- 
bersome ; it is in use at the present day. They condemned the 
system of arrangement of the books in the galleries—that of 
intercalation—as a bad one; it has been retained. The Report 
most wisely advised that the department of printed books, that 
of manuscripts, and that of maps and geographical collections, 
should all, in future, communicate their contents in one general 
reading -room ; but the old and most inconvenient system has been 
maintained, and to this day a student, who in reading, let us say 
the “Campaigns of Napoleon,” requires the assistance of a good 
atlas, is compelled to return the hook of history he has in hand, 
and to go toa different part of the building, where he may indeed 
consult any quantity of maps, but where he cannot obtain a 
single volume of history. You may have as many volumes of 
history or travel as you see fit, or as many maps as you can 
possibly require, but not maps and voyages together. It is 
much as if a man should offer you a plentiful supply of food in 
the attics, and give you at the same time the run of his cellar, 
ouly stipulating that you should, on no account, carry a bottle 
of wine from the cellar to the attics, or a plate of food from the 
attics to the cellar. Like Katherine in the “Taming of the 
Shrew,” you may have the beef without the mustard, or even 
“the mustard without the beef,” but mustard and beef at one 
and the same time, never. The same inconvenience exists with 
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respect to the manuscripts; no book can be taken from the 
reading-room to the MS. department, and no manuscript can, 
on any account, be communicated in the reading-room. Many 
other useful suggestions, of minor importance, were offered by 
the commissioners, but as they have all, with one notable excep- 
tion, which we are about to mention, been neglected, we will 
not weary the reader with a list of vainly proposed improve- 
ments, but come straight to the one which has been carried into 
effect. This was, that two reading-rooms should in future be 
opened, the one like that at the British Museum only open to 
readers furnished with a card of admission, and who might be 
presumed to be students making use of the room for a definite 
purpose—a room, in fact, modelled on the reading-room of the 
British Museum ; the other a room entirely public, that should 
be open without any restriction whatever to all comers, but with - 
only a selection of works, We have in England as yet no parallel 
to this latter most excellent feature in the French national 
library. 

Dibdin irreverently compared the exterior of the Bibliothéque 
Royale,when he visited it in 1819, to that of an English workhouse, 
and certainly the new buildings which have arisen since the 
time of the great bibliomaniac, are not remarkable for their 
architectural beauty. But they are at all events unpretending, 
and in that respect compare favourably with certain edifices in 
our own capital. 

The Imperial Library stands some fifty yards to the north 
of the Palais Royal, and now consists of an oblong block of 
buildings, bounded on the south by the Rue Neuve-des-Petits- 
Champs (immortalized by Thackeray), on the west by the Rue 
de Richelieu, on the north by the Rue Colbert, and on the 
east by the Rue Vivienne. At the north-east corner of this 
block of buildings, at the angle formed by the Rue Vivienne 
and the Rue Colbert, the visitor is astonished to see some half- 
dozen private dwelling houses joining the buildings of the 
National Library, and constantly threatening the invaluable 
een contained within its walls with destruction by 

re. 

There are four departments in the Imperial Library, each 
with a separate administration—viz., I. Printed Books and 
Maps ; II. Manuscripts ; III. Coins and Medals ; IV. Engravings. 

We intend here only to speak of the history and present 
condition of the printed books, maps, and MSS., considering 
with M. P. Merimée and the Commissioners in 1858, that neither 
prints nor medals properly form part of a library, and that they 
would be better at the Louvre 

The new “Salle de Travail,” as it is called, is situated like 
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the reading-room of the British Museum in a court, and is 
entered from the Rue de Richelieu; the present approach is 
mean-looking and unworthy of the fine room to which it forms 
a vestibule, but it is only temporary, and the public is promised 
an entrance more in keeping with the importance of the whole 
building, when the new galleries, now in progress, shall have 
been completed. On entering the reading-room, the visitor 
finds himself in a large and handsome room, whose form may 
best be described as a square, to which a large bay has been 
added on the side facing the entrance. The square part, which 
is 100 feet either way, is set apart for readers, the bay is 
reserved for the officials, and the apparatus for the supply of 
books from the adjoining galleries. Sixteen elegant pillars of 
cast-iron, painted a delicate gray, not unpleasing to the eye, 
support nine domes, each pierced by a skylight. These skylights, 
and three large windows over the doorway serve to light the 
room, but we may remark in passing that the lighting of the 
new room is by no means satisfactory, there being too much light 
in summer and too little in winter. Indeed, on more than one 
occasion last winter the reading-room had to be closed before 
four o'clock, owing to the want of light. Across that part of 
the room devoted to the public are placed long tables, which 
are capable of accommodating some 330 persons in all. Where the 
columns intervene, large tables are placed for the convenience 
of those readers who may have to consult large illustrated 
books, newspapers, and in short all works which cannot be 
conveniently placed on the smaller tables. Under all the 
tables are hot-water pipes, handy for the visitors’ feet in 
winter, and round the room are gratings through which hot 
air is introduced. But the architect, M. Labrouste, in taking 
measures for the heating of the new reading-room, seems to 
have forgotten that it was not less important to provide for 
cooling it during a large portion of the year, and that good 
ventilation was necessary not only in summer, but also in 
winter. He appears to have entirely neglected to make any 
efficient provision for the introduction of fresh air, or the 
escape of foul, in a room which is calculated to contain no less 
than 330 readers, besides the librarians and attendants. We 
can only say that, after frequenting the new room for more than 
a year we were never able to discover any more efficient pro- 
vision for the escape of vitiated air, than three very small case- 
ments, which would not be considered sufficient for a fair-sized 
drawing-room in England. The complaints of the bad venti- 
lation have been many and frequent since the opening of the new 
room, but no steps have as yet been taken to remedy so great 
an evil. Inded, we suspect M. Labrouste is one of those strangely 
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constituted persons who positively like foul air better than 
fresh, since he committed the very same fault in the reading- 
room of the Bibliothéque St. Généviéve, which was built so far 
back as 1851, and although he has had an opportunity in the 
meantime of studying the excellent system of ventilation in 
operation at the British Museum, he has certainly not profited 
by the lesson. The space allowed at the tables to each reader 
is three feet, somewhat less than at the British Museum, where 
each student has four feet three inches in which to range his 
books, to say nothing of the book-stand and reading desk. 
Round the room there are three tiers of book-cases, none of 
which are, however, accessible to the public. A few book-cases, 
containing some 3000 volumes, on the ground-floor are open to 
readers, and their meagre contents form a striking contrast to the 


25,000 well-bound volumes which make up the library of refe- - 


rence at the British Museum. The English reader will observe 
with pleasure that some of the most frequently consulted books 
are English ones; and that among cyclopeedias none are in more 
constant demand than Knight’s “English Cyclopedia,” or the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” although the authorities of the 
Imperial Library have not yet seen fit to acquire the latest edition 
of that useful work. We may, perhaps, be permitted to remark, 
however, that the original folio edition of “Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary,” is by no means the best of that great work, and 
that if there is no French “Dictionary of Medicine” less than 
twenty years old, there are several English, to say nothing of 
German ones to be obtained. And we fancy that the vast 
majority of readers would greatly prefer a collection of the 
volumes of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” to those of the 
“ Acta Sanctorum,” and that M. Henri Martin’s “ History of 
France,” or that of M. Michelet, would be more generally useful 
than the collection of Papal Bulls, or the “ History of General 
Councils.” But we must not be too critical; already the 
number of books at the disposal of the public has been 
increased, and we may fairly hope that the day is not far dis- 
tant when there will be as many volumes to be had without 
writing an order in the Imperial Library, as there are now in 
its great English rival. 

Round the new reading-room are ranged a series of medal- 
lions representing the Chiefs of Literature, the representative 
men of all times and countries,—in the opinion of the authorities 
of the Imperial Library. The busts of the writers of Greece 
and Rome are placed in the bay set apart for the officials, those 
of more modern times in the part of the room occupied by the 
public, Of the twenty-four writers who are supposed to repre- 
sent the literature of modern Europe, no less than twelve are 
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French: are we to take this to mean that the literature of 
France is equivalent in value to those of all the other nations 
of Europe put together? Hardly, we imagine; even French 
vanity is not capable of so stultifying itself. England is repre- 
sented by Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, and Newton (?). Spain 
by Cervantes; Goethe alone represents that noble literature 
which counts among its ranks such giants as Schiller, Lessing, 
Herder, Wieland, and Hegel. The Italians are well treated, 
for no less than five medallions are devoted to a literature which 
is now to all intents and purposes as dead as that of Rome. 
The French, it may be remarked, have a dangerous fondness 
for these narrow minded and invidious selections, which is 
continually leading them into pitfalls, and exposing them to the 
ridicule of other nations, who care very little about French 
judgment, that not being a conspicuous national quality, but 
who derive considerable amusement from the extraordinary 
and inexplicable blunders of a nation which prides itself on 
being the cleverest in Europe. 

This same propensity for selection, coupled with a like igno- 
rance of the subject, has led to the placing of the bust of Spontin' 
on the front of the new Opera-House, in company with those of 
Beethoven, Rossini, and Mozart! In the very case before us 
they have fallen into three errors, for which a child at school 
would be whipped, having actually confused Roger Bacon and 
his great namesake—the author of the “Novum Organon ”— 
the head being the head of Francis, and the date the date of 
Roger ; at the same time they have antedated by a year the time 
of Shakspeare’s birth, and by seven years that of Goethe.* It is, 
indeed, fortunate that the Germans do not concern themselves 
much with what the French may say or do in literary matters, so 
long as they do not write about the Rhine, else we fancy there 
would have been some commotion in Vaterland at the insult 
offered to the literature which the late Mr. Buckle deliberately 
pronounced to be the first in Europe. before finishing our de- 
scription of the room we cannot help remarking on two smaller 
defects, defects of detail indeed, but none the less irksome for 
that. The first is the total absence of blotting-paper, and the use 
of that most antiquated and abominable substitute, sawdust. 
Blotting-pads are not an expensive luxury, and the nuisance of 
a yellow powder which gets on one’s clothes, in one’s pen, and 
even in one’s hair, is quite indescribable. The second grievance 





* According to the ‘Conversations Lexicon,” and all the biographies, 
Goethe was born in 1749. According to the medallion in the Imperial 
Library, he was born in 1742. Query, is this to match with the date of his 
death in 1832? 
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which we would notice is the intolerable noise caused by the 
movements of the attendants and of readers on the parquetted 
floor. The Commission of 1858 called attention to the desira- 
bility of introducing Kamptulicon, but the French believe in 
polished oak floors, and the consequence is that not a volume can 
be let fall, or_penknife placed sharply on a table, without the 
noise resounding throughout the room. Both of these defects 
might easily be remedied, and, indeed, since Kamptulicon has 
been introduced at the library of the Louvre we may hope to see 
it in course of time at the Imperial Library, where, owing to the 
number of readers it is much more wanted. As to the blotting- 
paper it might be supplied for a trifling sum, but the use of saw- 
dust is, like that of absinthe, a national failing, and the one 
will probably last as long as the other. 


Having thus endeavoured to give a brief account of the main ~ 


features of the reading-room itself, we will proceed to the system 
by which books other than those on the shelves open to the 
public, are obtained. On entering, a sheet of paper called a 
“bulletin,” is handed to the intending reader ; let him take good 
care of this document, for without it he cannot obtain any books 
but those in the public book-cases ; and should he fail to present 
it on leaving, with “rendu” clearly stamped against the names 
of the works he has received, he will find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to quit the reading-room. We have not been able to 
ascertain what happens to a student who should be so unlucky as 
to lose his “ Bulletin personnel,” as this all-important document 
is called. He is probably compelled to pass the night on one of 
the tables in the reading-room with a folio for a pillow. The 
next thing the reader has to do is to choose a seat—a very easy 
matter, as there are seldom more than a hundred readers in the 
room at the same time, and consequently some 200 chairs are 
generally vacant. Two of the officials at the bureau will supply 
the reader with “ bulletins de demande,” on his asking for them. 
It is now that the troubles of an intending student begin. He 
is politely requested, in a note on the margin of his “bulletin 
de denvande,” to give, as exactly as possible, the Christian name 
and surname of the author whose work he asks for, with the title, 
size, date, and place of publication. Of course, when some par- 
ticular work is being sought, and its exact title, date, etc, have 
been copied from a newspaper or review, it is easy enough to com- 
ply with this request. But suppose that a reader is anxious to 
“get up” some given subject, and has but vague notions of the 
names of the best authors who have treated of it. ‘“ Why let him 
turn to the catalogue, of course,” an English reader, fresh from 
the British Museum, and the huge blue calf folios of the General 
Catalogue, will exclaim. And in fact there are two small presses 
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with “ Catalogue ” in red and gold letters. But alas! they con- 
tain no general catalogue at all, and only a classified, not an 
alphabetical, one of the History of France; one volume of a 
catalogue of works on Medicine, and the catalogue mentioned 
above of the Bibliothéque du Roi, published in the year 1739. 
Of a general catalogue there isnotasingle volume. The student 
having filled up his order in as satisfactory a manner as his 
information permits him to do, hands it to one of the employés 
at the Bureau, and may then return to his place and wait for the 
books which he has ordered. He will find that, greatly to the 
eredit of the organization of the Imperial Library, the works 
demanded will, if they are in the library, be brought to him 
much more expeditiously than at the British Museum. We have 
never been able to understand how this comes to pass, for the 
English library has every advantage, and every incitement to 
despatch ; there every order for books bears the exact indication 
of the place where they are to be found, indeed it is not received 
by the librarians without the “press mark,” as it is called; in 
spite of all this, and the very imperfect indication of a work’s 
whereabouts, which can generally be given in the Paris library, 
books are found and forwarded to the reader in less than one 
half the time which is lost at the British Museum by the student 
before he obtains the volumes he has come to consult. When 
we take into consideration the great disadvantages which the 
officials of the Imperial Library are under, owing to the absence 
of a general catalogue, it must be admitted that this is a fact 
which reflects great credit on their arrangements and their 
diligence. And here we may take occasion to note another 
detail in respect to which the French library contrasts favourably 
with its English rival ; not only are the books required brought 
more quickly, but they are handed to you by a dapper “ gargon” 
in a neat livery, instead of an “attendant” in a shabby coat, who 
has been in such a hurry to come to his duties that he has 
forgotten to use either his sponge or his razor. 

But in spite of this, the absence of a good alphabetical 
catalogue is much to be deplored. A student in a large library 
without a good catalogue, is like the captain of a ship in the 
middle of the Atlantic whose compass is out of order, and whose 
sextant has fallen overboard. “Quelle obligation,’ says the 
writer of the Memoire historique de la Bibliotheque du Roy,* 
prefixed to the catalogue of the King’s Library published in 1739, 
“quelle obligation, la république des lettres, n’a-t-elle pas aux 
Anglois, d’avoir donné les catalogues des livres que renferment 





* “Memoire Historique,” p. 80, 
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leurs bibliothéques? This was written with a more special 
allusion to the catalogue of the Bodleian, which had recently 
been published ; but what would the writer have said had he 
seen that monument of industry and ingenuity, the General 
Catalogue of the British Museum? “TI can only liken a library 
without a catalogue,” said Mr. Carlyle in his evidence before the 
British Museum Commissioners, “to a Polyphemus without an 
eye.” The employés at the Imperial Library are both able and 
willing to give great assistance to the reader in his search for 
books, but it is evidently impossible for any one man, or indeed 
any body of men, to supply the place of a good alphabetical 
catalogue. And a foreigner is at a still greater disadvantage 
than a native, for there are many of us who can vead French 
easily enough, but who are by no means so ready at speaking it, 


or at understanding it when spoken. Besides, every student 


knows how, in turning over the pages of a well-arranged catalogue 
he is put on the scent, as it were, of works which contain the 
desired information. There is in the reading-room, it is true, 
the Catalogue of the History of France, an excellent work in its 
way, but we can only repeat the opinion expressed by M. P. 
Merimée in his Report to the Minister of Public Instruction ;* 
he says :— 

“ Si on considére, ce qui a paru du catalogue imprimé comme une 
ceuvre bibliographique, elle ne mérite que des éloges, pour le soin et 
Véxactitude qui ont presidé a sa rédaction. Si on la considére comme 
essai d’un moyen pour arriver 4 la possession d’un catalogue général, 
nous dirons hautement que ce moyen est long, cotiteuse, et que nous 
doutons méme de la possibilité de l’appliquer 4 toutes les sections.” 


And again he remarks on the question of the relative superiority 
of a printed or a manuscript catalogue, “un catalogue général 
manuscrit est infiniment préférable pour nous 4 une portion 
de catalogue imprimée.” But unfortunately the effect of the 
remarks of M. Merimée and his brother Commissioners seem to 
have been the abandonment of those portions of the classified 
catalogue which had been begun, without any steps being taken 
to promote the compilation of a general manuscript catalogue 
which should be a worthy rival to that at the British Museum.t 

The number of readers in the new Paris reading-room does 
not as yet approach that of those who make use of the advan- 
tages held forth by its rival in London. But several facts must 





* In Moniteur, July, 1858. 

+ We are aware that a MS. inventory of the majority of the works in the 
Imperial Library exists; but as it is only used to facilitate the researches of 
the sub-librarians, its existence is of little benefit to readers in general, who 
have not access to it. 
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be taken into consideration before we conclude that the Parisians 
do not sufficiently appreciate the benefits of a great public 
reading-room. In the first place it must be remembered that the 
new room has as yet been open little more than a year, and its 
advantages are perhaps not fully understood by many literary 
labourers. And the other room of which we shall have to speak 
presently in the same building, which is open to all comers 
without any previous formalities, has always a very considerable 
number of readers Nor should we forget that while in London 
the British Museum is almost the only even quasi-public library, 
there are in Paris many other libraries which in the number and 
value of their contents may almost be considered as rivals to the 
great national collection itself. The two annexed tables show 
the number of readers, the first those in the old reading-room 
before the opening of the new one, the second those at the 
“salle de travail” and the “salle publique” of the Imperial 
Library during the six months which immediately followed the 
opening of the new room to the public. 


I. 1867.—Old Reading-Room. 
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Total number of readers in six months in old room 31,419 


We gather from this table that the average number of readers 
in the old room was 170 a day. 


II. 1868.— Old Reading-Room [now public room with select 
libraries| and New One. 
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Total number of readers in the two rooms together 37,067 


The average number of readers at the Imperial Library is 227 
a day; of these there are 144 in the “salle de travail” and 





* “ Revue de l’Instruction Publique,” 1869. 
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83 in the “salle publique.” This gives a total average increase 
of 57 readers a day in the first six months which followed the 
opening of the new room compared with the corresponding 
period in 1868 ; and a yearly total of 11,434 readers, being an 
increase of more than 11,000 in the number of readers in the 
year 1867. But this is to understate the case for the Imperial 
Library, for we have reason to believe that the numbers have 
considerably increased during the present year. The total 
number of readers at the British Museum during the year 1868 
was 103,529, and the average 353 a day. 

During the last six months of 1868, there were 29,674 
volumes distributed to the readers in the public room, and 
72,260 during the same period in the “ salle de travail.” 

We must now turn from the consideration of the room itself, 
to an examination—necessarily a very superficial one, of its 


contents. The first question of an English reader will naturally’ 


be as to how the literature of England is represented. Is there 
such a selection, for of course a selection only can be expected, 
as may be taken to represent the language of Shakespeare and 
Bacon, of Byron and Macaulay? After having made use of the 
Imperial Library for a lengthened period, and having dived into 
most of the departments of English literature, we are, however 
reluctantly, compelled to give a negative reply. In almost every 
department of English literature the most extraordinary lacune 
exist. It is not only that uncommon books are seldom to be 
found, but books which any library of the most ordinary pre- 
tensions might be expected to contain, are asked for in vain at 
the National Library of France, “the most extensive collection 
in the world,” as French guide-books are never tired of calling 
it. We must confess that, in so far as we have been able to 
examine, the boasted superiority of the Imperial Library must 
be confined to the national literature. A great library which does 
not contain either “Enoch Arden” or “In Memoriam” ; Mr. Mill’s 
work on “ Utilitarianism,” or Mr. Maine’s on “ Ancient Law,” to 
give only one or two instances among hundreds, is evidently 
hardly in a position to call itself complete. We fancy too that 
there have been published several editions of Shakespeare’s 
Plays since the Variorum edition of 1821, and we had always 
imagined that the editions of Dyce, of Collier, of Halliwell, of 
Staunton, to say nothing of the so-called Cambridge Shake- 
speare of Messrs. Clark and Wright, were of considerable 
value. Not one of these editions is to be obtained in the 
reading-room of the Imperial Library. We do not say that 
none of them are in the library, because from the absence of a 
general catalogue, we greatly doubt whether the librarians them- 
selves always know what is and what is not on their shelves , 
[Vol. XCIII. No. CLXXXIV.]—New Szrtes, Vol. XXXVII. No. 1]. HH 
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we can only say that after signing innumerable “Dulletins” we 
have never been able to obtain a more recent edition than that 
of 1821, now very nearly half a century old. It may interest 
readers of the Westminster to know that a eomplete set of the 
Review from its commencement is in the Imperial Library ; indeed 
English periodical works are not on the whole badly represented, 
but on the other hand, English newspapers are only conspicuous by 
their absence. There is not, we believe, a single copy of the 
Times in the whole library, and not a complete collection of 
any English or American paper. When we consider how fre- 
quently, owing to the absence -of a free press, facts in French 
history must be sought forin English newspapers, this deficiency 
is all the more to be deplored. We are far from comparing the 
Moniteur in value as a historical record to the Zimes, but 
what would French readers say of the British Museum Li- 
brary if it did not contain a complete collection of the volumes 
of the paper which is certainly not the most trustworthy in 
Europe. 

We have anxiously endeavoured to ascertain on what system 
English books are purchased by the authorities of the Imperial 
Library. As far as any system can be said to exist at all, it 
would seem to be that of importunity. When a great many 
readers have repeatedly asked for the same work, it dawns on 
the mind of the conservateurs that it would not be a bad thing 
to buy it. We have understood that the authorities are assisted 
in their choice of desirable books by a Paris bookseller, who 
offers what are, in his opinion, the products of the English 
mind most worthy of a place on the shelves of the Imperial 
Library. We need hardly remark that it generally happens 
that they are the dearest, if not the choicest products of the 
Anglo-Saxon intellect. This system was adverted on by 
M. P. Merimée and his brother Commissioners more than ten years 
ago; they remark in the eighth section of their report, “il nous 
a semblé que le conservatoire sen rapporte un peu trop aux 
libraires pour l’achat des livres étrangers,’ and at the same time 
they took care to point out the remedy: “ nous nous bornerons a 
réclamer dans l’intérét de la collection des imprimés qu’un 
employé soit chargé d’un service spécial qui consisterait 4 pré- 
senter au conservateur la note des acquisitions a faire. A cet 
effet, i] aurait & parcourir les catalogues de vente ainsi que les 
revues littéraires publiées en pays @tranger; il veillerait a 
laccroissement utile de la collection, et contrdlerait les proposi- 
tions adressées par les libraires.” This, or something very like it, is 
we believe the system which has long been adopted, with the 
best results, at the British Museum—namely, to entrust to 
different officials the duty of choosing the works to be acquired 
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in each department of literature, subject of course to the 
approval of the chief librarian. Thus, one man occupies himself 
entirely with German literature, another with French, a third 
with Spanish, and so on. By this means each, from long 
acquaintance with his subject, is enabled to select the works the 
most worthy of notice which appear in his department. 

The Imperial Library is said to be particularly strong in 
German works, especially in works of a scientific character ; 
we say advisedly “is said,” because we have not been able 
personally to test, to the same extent as in the English depart- 
ment, the title to respect of the library in this particular ; but, 
if we may judge from the catalogue of books on medicine, the 
boasted riches are not of a very extraordinary character. 

Any notice of the Imperial Library which omitted to give some 
account of the public reading-room, which forms not only one of 
the most remarkable, but one of the best features of the institu- 
tion, would be manifestly incomplete. This room is one of the 
galleries which formed part of the Palais Mazarine, and is a fair 
specimen of the architecture of the day ; previous to the opening 
of the new “salle de travail,” which we have just described, it 
formed the chief, indeed the only reading-room for printed 
books, at least in the Imperial Library. It is approached by a 
staircase opening on the Rue Colbert, and has, if possible, a meaner 
and more forbidding entrance than the sister room in the Rue 
de Richelieu. The room itself is well adapted to its present 
purpose, being capable of accommodating some 200 readers at 
the two long tables which traverse it from end to end. The 
formalities at the door are nearly the same as those at the door 
of the “salle de travail,” except that, in the present instance, the 
student is not required. to have a card of admission. Every 
person, without exception, either as regards age (mere children 
excepted), sex, or nationality, is allowed to enter and to use the 
library of 25,000 volumes. These volumes are selected with a 
view to meet the requirements rather of those who come to read 
some particular work than to study some definite subject. It 
consists, therefore, of standard works on all subjects, with the 
more ordinary books of reference, and even works of fiction, 
which are not, as a rule, communicated in the more solemn 
“salle de travail.” The English visitor will remark with 
pleasure well-thumbed volumes of translations from Hume and 
Macaulay, from Shakespeare, Scott, and Byron ; it is impossible, 
however, for a foreigner not to be struck with the quantity of 
translations, and the almost entire absence of foreign works in 
the original languages in which their authors wrote them,— 
another proof, if proof were needed, of the general ignorance of 
the French of any tongue but their own, There is in this room, 
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at least, a catalogue, but it is unfortunately so elaborately clas- 
sified that the bewildered student soon quits it in despair. The 
public reading-room is open during the same hours as the “salle 
de travail” —viz., from ten in the morning to four o'clock in the 
afternoon ; after three o'clock no orders for books are received in 
either room. The public room is also open on Sundays when 
the “salle de travail” is closed. It would be unbecoming in an 
Englishman to complain of this regulation, seeing how com- 
pletely we obey the Jewish laws, or rather what are thought to 
be the Jewish laws, as to the observance of “the Sabbath” in 
London, but it is our duty to observe that the French complain 
loudly of the closing of the new reading-room on Sundays, de- 
claring that many persons who are occupied during the week 
would be glad to make use of the treasures of the Imperial 
Library on Sundays, were it in their power soto do. The officials 
of the public room can, if they see fit, grant a temporary order 
for the “salle de travail,” to any person who may ask for a book 
which is not to be found in the public reading-room. This order, 
however, only holds good for a particular work and does not 
constitute a ticket of admission. These, however, are very 
liberally granted on application at the bureaw de ladministra- 
tion, to all persons showing that they have some definite object 
in view. Foreigners are generally requested to make an applica- 
tion through their ambassadors, but for the benefit of English 
readers we may mention that the production of the British 
Museum reading ticket will immediately obtain for the bearer 
a card of admission to any of the departments of the Im- 
perial Library. This is a little international attention which 
we hope is imitated by the authorities in Great Russell Street. 
And here we may take occasion to remark that whatever fault 
may be found with some of the arrangements of the French 
Library, no visitor can help being struck with the extreme 
courtesy of all the employés, from the highest to the lowest 
concerned. To speak only of the “conservateurs-adjoints,” two 
of whom are always at the bureau of the “salle de travail,” 
ready to give information and advice on every possible subject 
connected with literature ; these gentlemen are not only always 
polite and obliging, but often put themselves to no small trouble 
in order to be of use to the public. And it must be remembered 
that men of letters are not always a very patient and forbearing 
race. They are very apt to visit the sins of the French Govern- 
ment and of the superior officers of the institution on the heads 
of junior librarians, who are no more to blame for the want of a 
catalogue, or the absence of desirable books, than the complai- 
nants themselves. It must, too, be sometimes a trying task for 
the gravest of the librarians to keep from laughing at the extra- 
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ordinary orders which they are requested to forward. French- 
men are proverbially fond of a laugh, and it must be hard for 
the gravest to keep from smiling when a reader asks for “ L’Art 
de vivifier (vérifier) les Dates,” or for “Le Roland furieux 
d’Aristote.” We fancy it must have been an Irishman with 
a very slight knowledge of French who asked for “ Une Table 
d’allitération pour parler aux Sourd-et-muet” (sic). But in spite of 
many and frequent provocations we have always (and our ex- 
perience has not been limited) found the librarians, and indeed 
all those in any way connected with the establishment, polite 
and affable, and anxious to give every information in their 
power. 

We now come to the consideration of Ways and Means, which 
play as important a part in the destinies of great libraries 
as in those of great nations. It has been asserted* that, had 
10,000/. a year been voted by Parliament for the purchase-fund of 
the British Museum Library, we should now be in possession of 
“the finest and completest library the world has ever seen, and 
perhaps a finer and completer than the world will now ever see.” 
The correctness of such an assertion may be questioned, but few 
who are adequately acquainted with the subject would deny 
that if from the beginning of the reign of Louis XVI. such a 
sum, or even half such a sum, had been annually expended in 
acquisitions for the Imperial Library of Paris, that great collec- 
tion would now be not only unapproached, but unapproachable. 
Unfortunately the grants of the successive governments which 
have been in power in France since the Revolution of 1789 have 
been dealt out with no liberal hand, and the guardians of the 
library must often have seen with sorrow sums of money lavished 
on comparatively trivial objects, a fraction of which would have 
sufficed to restore their cherished collection, if not to its old lofty 
pre-eminence among the libraries of Europe, at least to a place 
not wholly unworthy the ancient and well-merited fame of France 
as a land of letters. It would, however, be hardly fair to 
reproach the existing government with neglect of the interests of 
the national library, fur we believe that the present vote is 
largely in excess of that granted by any previous administration. 
The total sum voted in 1848 for the use of the library was 
10,880/. ; it is now nearly double that amount. As to whether 
it is on a scale commensurate with the importance of the institu- 
tion is a question our readers shall judge for themselves. We 
extract the following table from the French Budget for the 
year 1868. 





* By the late Mr. Watts, in the “English Cyclopedia,” articles— 
* Libraries.” 
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Bibliotheque Impériale. 


(I.) Personnel— 


Francs. 
Personnel de l’administration ... ... ...  ... .«. 37,000 
Du 1" département (imprimés, cartes, and géographie) 95,200 
2™° département—manuscrits ... ... ...  ... ... 52,400 
aa Mi médailles ... ... 1. os. 1... 24,700 
ame a estampes ... ... ... .. «.. 27,900 
Personnel de la nouvelle salle de lecture... ...  ... 46,500 
Paie des ouvriers des ateliers de collage, &c. ... ... 19,600 
Gages des gens de service... ... .. ... ... + 33,150 





frs. 336,500=13,460/. 


(II.) Matériel— 

Acquisitions de livres, de MSS., de cartes, 
d’estampes, d’objets d’antiquité, frais de reliure, 
acquisition de la collection Labédoyére ... ... 114,350 

Chauffage, éclairage [what business have lights 
there ?], frais d’entretien du mobilier, frais des 
batiments, frais divers... ... 0 ... 0 ...  .. ... 87,000 





frs. 151,350 = 6,054. 





Grand total, 487,850 francs, or 19,5141. 


Thus we see that the sum of 20,000/. is not annually spent on 
the Imperial Library, and even this sum of 19,514J. is divided 
among the whole of the four departments which form part 
of the institution. The case is much stronger against the 
French Government when we reckon up the sums spent on 
the printed books and manuscripts only, without taking into 
consideration the sums voted for the collections of prints and 
medals which, strictly speaking, form no part of the library. 
This would reduce to a still more insignificant figure the whole 
sum voted by the Corps Législatif for the support of the national 
library. It would be cruel to compare this budget with that 
of the British Museum, although few will be inclined to accuse 
Parliament of extravagance in its votes for that institution. It 
may be remarked, however, that the great English library 
spends 10,000/. annually, more than half of the whole revenue 
of its foreign rival, in the item of bookbinding alone. Although 
we are bound to confess that the Second Empire has not 
treated the Imperial Library worse than its precursors in 
power, yet it must be owned that Napoleon III., in spite of 
his pretensions to be a man of letters, almost a savant, himself, 
has not always shown himself so ready to encourage science and 
letters by material rewards as might have been expected. 
Panem et circenses is, say its enemies, the device of Louis 
Napoleon’s Government, and instances like that before us 
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almost justify the saying. It does not seem right that a great 
nation, a nation that has hitherto always justly prided itself on 
its love for arts and ietters, should allow such priceless treasures 
as are included within the walls of the Imperial Library to be in 
daily, nay, in hourly, danger of destruction by fire. A collection 
of books is, at the best of times, one for which the effects of a 
conflagration are most to be dreaded, and for the protection of 
which it is impossible to take too many precautions ; it seems, 
therefore, almost like a temptation of fortune to permit several 
‘private houses, and among them actually a hotel, to remain 
standing in the same block of buildings with, and only divided by 
a party-wall from, one of the most valuable, if not the most 
valuable, collection of books and manuscripts in the world. A 
very few thousand pounds would.doubtless suffice to buy up the 
obnoxious block of houses in the Rue Vivienne, and, by isolating 
the library, do away with a constant source of danger, and, we 
cannot help adding, a crying scandal. When 2,000,0000. ster- 
ling is being spent ‘on that tawdry, meretricious building, the new 
Opera House, it does indeed seem as if the Imperial Govern- 
ment cared less for the interests of men of letters than for those 
of singers and dancers. Every imaginable precaution has been 
taken to make the new theatre proof against fire—every effort 
seems to be made to place the library in danger of being burnt. 
Light wooden sheds are constructed for temporary wants within 
the building; the concierge has an open stove in his lodge ; and to 
say nothing of the dangers we have already pointed out, a large 
pile of chimneys rises in the very centre of the building, which, to 
say the least, do not look safe. We repeat it, the Imperial Govern- 
ment lay themselves open to the accusation of not caring to spend 
money except where there is something very plain and palpable 
indeed to show for it. M. Edmond About, in his instructive and 
amusing book Le Progvés, has drawn up a table which shows at 
a glance the relative liberalities of the French Government. We 
give it here translated to show that even Frenchmen—and M. 
E. About is no “ irreconcileable” enemy of Imperialism—complain 
of the conduct of the Government of Napoleon III in this matter. 


Each French taxpayer contributes to— 


France. Centimes. 


The Imperial Library 0 40 
The Imperial breeding-studs ‘(Haras) . 3 87 
Pensions and rewards to men of letters .. 0 20 
The Guillotine.. 0 20 
State subser iptions to literary : ‘and scientific societies 0 14 
The féte of the 15th of August 0 20 
Scientific missions ... 0 15 
The Conservatoire and the subsidized theatres 1 75 
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This table speaks for itself, no words can add to its eloquence. 
A Government which spends half as much in one day on a féte 
as it spends in a whole year on its national library may be wise, 
so far as bidding for popularity goes, but we can hardly applaud 
such a policy. 

We have as yet made no attempt to arrive at an estimate of 
the number of volumes contained in the Imperial Library ; there 
is, in fact, nosmall difficulty in arriving at even an approximate 
estimate of the total number of books in a great library. At the 
Imperial Library itself, the most contradictory opinions prevail ; 
one librarian tells you that there are no less than three million 
volumes on the shelves, another that the sum total does not 
exceed a million, and that this number is only attained by 
counting pamphlets of asingle sheet as volumes. We can only 
give a few of the principal estimates which have been made 
from time to time of the number of books which were in 
the national collection, and we leave our readers to form their own 
judgment from the various calculations. In the reign of Louis 
XVI., the total number of works in the Royal Library is said 
to have been 152,868 volumes of printed books; this total would 
seem to have been obtained by the surest of all tests, that of 
actual counting. Pinkerton, who resided in Paris during the 
first five years of the present century, was informed that the 
whole number of printed books and pamphlets was then 
350,000, but there is every reason to believe that this is too 
low an estimate,—the accumulations during the time of the 
Revolution alone being enormous, and besides, when Pinkerton 
wrote, in 1805, the plunder brought by the armies of the 
Republic and the Empire was still in the possession of the 
French. In his book on Libraries, published in 1819, M. Petit- 
Radel estimates the contents of the Bibliothéque Royale, as it 
was then called, at 700,000 volumes, including pamphlets. This 
is as much above the mark as Pinkerton’s estimate was below, 
if we are to put faith in an official document obtained by the 
English Ambassador in 1850 at the instance of the Commis- 
sioners of the British Museum from the authorities of the 
National Library. According to this account there were at that 
date, of printed books, 750,000 volumes, including pamphlets, 
with a yearly average increase of 12,000 volumes ; of manuscripts 
there were 83,707 volumes. We think therefore that we shall 
not err greatly if we estimate the total contents at the present 
day at one million volumes of printed books, and one hundred 
thousand volumes of manuscripts. 
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Art. VI.—Pavurrr Gir.Ls. 


. Children of the State. By Fiorence Hitt. Macmillan 
and Co. 1868. 

2. The Philosophy of the Poor Laws. From “Studies New 
and Old.” Triibner and Co. 1865. 

3. Report presented by the School Committee to the Guardians 
of the Eton Union. Slough: E. Herbert. 1866. 

4. A Letter to the Guardians of the Poor. By HANNAH 
ARCHER. Highworth: Ricketts. 1866. 

. The Advantages of the Boarding-out System, &c. By 
Colonel C. W. Grant, R.E. London: Macmillan and Co. 
1869. : 

. Twenty-first Annual Report of the Poor-Law Board. 
1868-9, 


— 


or 


for) 


TI.HE experiment which is now, with the reluctantly given con- 

sent of the Poor Law Board, being tried by some of our Eng- 
lish unions, encouraged by the example which has long ago been 
set them in Scotland, is one which we hope is destined not 
only to place some check upon the growth of pauperism, but 
also to have a wide influence for good upon the condition of our 
lower orders; and though the system is yet in its infancy, 
sufficient results have been obtained to enable us to form some 
conclusions which we will endeavour to present in a succinct 
and definite form. 

The Poor Law of 1834 was undoubtedly a vast improvement 
upon the miserably unsatisfactory practice which obtained at that 
time. Nothing can ever make, nor is it desirable that it should 
make, the pauper’s life a pleasant one. The man who lives at the 
expense of the State has no right to expect more than that his 
life should be a trifle below the average in point of comfort of 
that which he would have made for himself by his own exertions 
at the ordinary rate of remuneration for the lowest kind of 
labour ; for until that resource has been exhausted he has no 
right to come upon the State at all. Practically it is rather 
above than below this level, and it is right that it should be so, 
for there are good physical reasons why a man who is taken 
away from his ordinary habits of life, and made to live in an 
artificial state, as in a workhouse or a gaol, requires better 
living to maintain him in an equivalent condition of health. In 
this respect the pauper is better cared for, and his rights are 
more fairly recognised, under the new system than they were 
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under the old; whilst the grouping of parishes into unions has 
introduced a more economical expenditure of the ratepayers’ 
money, though we think we shall be able to show in the fol- 
lowing pages that this very principle of centralization, which is 
so desirable in some respects, contains a vicious element which 
tends greatly to the fostering of pauperism, whilst the object at 
which we ought to aim is its reduction to a minimum. 

Admitting then its advantages, there is no doubt that the 
New Poor Law in remedying certain great and crying evils 
which called loudly for redress, brought with it other and scarcely 
less formidable evils of its own. + Without any disrespect to the 
aged poor who have given us their strength, and have a right to 
ask at our hands support for their few declining years, we may 
safely assert that our workhouses contain a very low class of 
people, not actually tainted with crime, it is true, but of a very 
low standard of morality, and for the most part of depraved 
habits. To put what we mean in the least offensive form, they 
may be said to be unfavourable specimens of the parishes from 
which they have been gathered. Now to congregate together 
in large masses, as the workhouse system necessarily does, the 
lowest class of twenty or thirty parishes, is clearly to intensify 
the low type of the community so produced ; that is to say— 
and for our present purpose we put the point more plainly than 
so obvious a truism requires—that any one given mind has far 
less chance of meeting with influences for good, and far more 
certainty of meeting with evil influences, in the society of a work- 
house than it would be subjected to in the more mixed elements 
of parish life. The industrious intelligent poor, who are often 
gifted with as true a perception of that which is good and lovely 
as their betters, are not here ; the clear liquid has been strained 
off, and we have only the dregs which are left at the bottom. It 
may easily be imagined then that. the moral atmosphere of a 
workhouse is something singularly foul, and all the reports which 
we receive tell us that it is so. We are not speaking, remember, 
of workhouse management; nor are we casting the smallest 
imputation upon the many excellent and kind-hearted masters 
and mistresses whe are discharging the duties of a thankless 
office with much credit to themselves, and are doing justice to 
the ratepayers as well as to the paupers under their care. We 
are only referring to what must be the inevitable result of the 
conditions under which the workhouse population is gathered 
together. 

As regards the adult paupers, the low moral tone of the mass 
is only a measure of the low moral tone of the individuals com- 
posing it: if the lump is bad, it is because the elements which 
compose it are bad. The influence of a few vicious characters 
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would not so thoroughly taint a whole body of grown-up men 
and women whose characters are already formed before they 
come there. The baldly disposed might become worse, the 
thoroughly vicious might urge one another to a deeper depth 
perhaps, but there would not be that uniform dead level of 
impurity which we are told is the rule of workhouse society ; 
with, we fear, but few exceptions, few Lots to have their “ right- 
eous souls vexed from day to day” with the iniquity which 
abounds on all sides. The workhouse then is what the paupers 
make it. There is no specially depraving element in the system 
itself: the mischief is that it gathers together in one place the 
scum of many places, and concentrates into one society that 
which when distributed over some thirty parishes was rendered 
comparatively harmless by the large admixture of a better prin- 
ciple. It is the seething together in a cesspool of the foul 


streams which when plentifully diluted with water are deprived’ 


of their fatal power. 

So far then as the men and women are concerned there is 
not so much wrong done to them. They bring with them to the 
“house” that which makes the place so evil. But into this 
corrupted atmosphere we have unfortunately to introduce the 
young: not merely the children of these depraved mothers and 
low-typed fathers, but often the orphan children of respectable 
parents. Only conceive now the case, which Mrs. Archer puts 
very well, of a little orphan pauper girl whom accident or illness 
has suddenly deprived of a father or a mother’s care, and has 
thrown at a very early age upon the tender mercies of the State. 


“ When her last parent had been carried to the grave, and the furni- 
ture or any little remaining property has been disposed of—the table, 
the two or three chairs, the clock, grasped perhaps by a hungry rela- 
tive, who pleads that she is‘ out of pocket’ by what she has done for 
the child since the parent’s death, or during the last illness of the 
parent—the child is in most cases brought before the Board of 
Guardians, either for admittance into the workhouse or for the allow- 
ance of out-door relief under some friendly cottager’s roof. It has often 
been described to me by a kind-hearted ea-officio guardian who has 
for years past considered it to be his duty to attend the weekly meet- 
ings of the Union Board, and who, although not himself the father of 
a family, can feel the yearnings of commiseration for the little desti- 
tute girl brought before the assembled Board, as she looks perhaps 
from one guardian to another wondering what it all can mean, how 
the question of the best mode of relief for the child is there discussed, 
and how at times it is decided that the orphan should be brought 
up in the workhouse. Imagine then a little girl whose home has 
thus been made to be the workhouse (the child perhaps of thoroughly 
respectable parents), having for future companions, her play-fellows, 
her enlighteners in the way of wickedness, the children who from time 
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to time live in the tainted air of the common lodging-house. She will, 
as time passes on, hear from them all they can tell of the wonderful 
goings on at the fairs which they are in the habit of attending ; she 
will hear strange stories of prison life, and the reported boasting of 
‘not minding it’ from those who have endured it; she will drink in 
with avidity all the news from the outer world, from which she is now 
excluded, and thus, as years pass on, she will put together a strange 
mass of information, which will possess her mind as a knowledge of 
life—almost the only knowledge of life which she, poor child, has a 
chance of obtaining.” 


And these companions will be her only friends ; for after a 
child has been shut up for several years in a workhouse her 
relatives will be glad to “drop” her, as bringing a sort of slur 
upon themselves, and thus any connexion with the outer world, 
or at least with the respectable portion of it, is for ever cut off. 

But it may be said that Mrs. Archer is only drawing a fancy 
sketch, theorizing on the mere probabilities of the case, which 
may or may not be borne out by facts; or the counteracting 
influences of the discipline of the workhouse may be such that 
in the working of the system there may be some self-correcting 
influences which—to borrow an illustration from Professor Blunt 
—“so often constitute the real worth of many a system which 
wears an unpromising aspect, and which, in spite of those 
querulous empirics who assure us that it ought to go intolerably 
wrong, persists in going tolerably right notwithstanding.” But 
alas! the practical working in this case only reveals more fully, 
the more it is inquired into, the soundness of the conclusion at 
which theory has already arrived ; for that which to the super- 
ficial examination of those who know our workhouses only from 
an occasional visit may appear satisfactory enough, is known by 
those who are more intimately acquainted with their inner life to 
be little better than “a goodly apple rotten at the heart.” 

We have a striking illustration of this in the case of the Eton 
Union—and we may very well refer to it, for no material altera- 
tion has taken place in workhouses generally since that time, now 
seven years ago. The workhouse school was examined both by 
the Government inspector, Mr. Tufnell, and also by the dio. 
cesan inspector, and was pronounced by both to be admirable in 
every department: the clean orderly look of the children spoke 
of the care taken in their management, whilst the success of the 
pupils, when in competition with those of other schools for the 
Diocesan Association prizes, testified to the excellence of 
their training. Surely then here we have a triumphant answer 
to all objections to the training of children in a workhouse. 
But see how fallacious such a conclusion would prove. In spite 
of this apparent perfection, the school was for good and substan- 
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tial reasons entirely broken up at the very time that its excel 
lence had just been so satisfactorily established. We do not find 
the reason for this abrupt change given us in detail anywhere, 
nor is it necessary that we should inquire too closely into the 
matter. Suffice it to say that so unexpected a conclusion was 
not arrived at without due investigation on the part of those 
who had all the facts before them, and were well able to esti- 
mate their just weight: and that when the reasons for this 
decision were laid before Mr. Tufnell himself, in spite of his own 
previous favourable verdict, that gentleman very candidly con- 
fessed that they were quite sufficient to warrant the step which 
was proposed to be taken. “ I fully concurred,” he says, “ in the 
decision of the guardians.” One fact is mentioned which is 
sufficient indication of the nature of the rest. “ Before arriving 
at this determination the guardians had caused a return to be 
made, showing the particulars, so far as they were known, of all - 
the children placed out as servants or apprentices for four 
ears. More than forty per cent. had turned out ill.” 

The children were then removed—this was in 1862—to the 
Central London District School at Hanwell, and yet in the very 
next year we find the guardians as dissatisfied as ever with the 
condition of the children, and in the autumn of 1863 they were 
again removed. The “reasons for dissatisfaction with the 
district school system” were stated fully in a letter addressed by 
the guardians to the Poor Law Board, which may be thus briefly 
summarized. It was admitted that the larger district school has 
an advantage over the workhouse school in one respect—viz., that 
industrial training of various kinds is more easily attainable ; 
but, on the other hand, it is chargeable with the same defect as 
the union school. “That defect is nothing less than this, that 
in the one school as in the other children are brought up under 
conditions the very reverse of those which, by the constitution of 
human society and the experience of all time, are pointed out 
as naturally best adapted for the development of the child's 
powers, physical, intellectual, and moral.” The conditions of 
family life—the God-appointed normal state of man—exercise 
the child’s intellectual powers by presenting to its observation a 
variety of outward objects, whilst its moral powers are called 
forth by a similar process of unconscious exercise, and of growth 
following upon exercise. Love for those on whose love and care 
it is dependent; reverence for those whom it has learned to 
trust ; obedience, self-restraint, a desire for usefulness, these and 
such like are the natural results of the well-ordered family life, 
and grow, as the grass does, one cannot tell how, so imperceptible 
is the growth. It is, moreover, just the very best preparation 
for the great battle of life. The little troubles, sorrows, cares, 
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joys, and difficulties of childhood are only types of the mingled 
life it will have to meet with on a larger scale in the world of 
manhood. Its very variety and mixed nature constitutes its 
great value as a system of training, because it is a real and 
natural training. But compare this with the artificial life of 
the workhouse, where “the child’s earliest years will be passed 
with no greater variety, even of outward objects, than is afforded 
by the four whitewashed walls of the workhouse nursery, and 
the four brick walls of the workhouse court. The same objects 
and the same faces come before the eye day after day; the same 
events repeat themselves at the’same hours, with the wearying 
monotony of a well-ordered system.” The moral and mental 
powers are blunted for want of exercise. What a change for a 
child to pass suddenly from such a life as this into the outer 
world. “With a training so wholly unnatural, it is rather 
matter for wonder that any should turn out well than that many 
should turn out very ill.” No holidays to break the weary round, 
no birdnesting, no tree to climb, no brook to dam up, no mud- 
pies, no possibility of getting into a scrape, nothing more lively 
than a solemn walk along the turnpike road—who can wonder 
at the dull, heavy, spiritless look of the genuine “ workhouse 
boy,” as compared with the overflowing life of the turbulent 
little mortals who form the village school. The “children of the 
State” are no doubt far cleaner to outward appearance, their 
clothes have the full complement of buttons, their bodies are 
what the doctors would call “ well-nourished ;” but how dead the 
expression of the eye, the dull, heavy, meaningless look of a 
vacant miud evidently without hope in the world, and growing 
much as a vegetable does. Compare these with children of the 
same class in the villages round, with their torn clothes, scratched 
faces, and scanty food ; but how bright their eyes are, brimming 
full of sauciness or merriment: troublesome little brats, if you 
will, and ill-smelling, but human beings. 

We are led then to expect that the result of such training 
would be bad, and the actual results abundantly prove that such 
a conclusion would be just, for not only is the system one which 
dwarfs the intellect and weakens the moral powers from the 
mere want of the healthy stimulus of exercise, but there is 
another element to be introduced into the consideration. We 
have not only to contend with the negative evil arising from the 
absence of good influences, but we have the positive evil of the 
presence of bad ones. Here we must return for a moment to 
Mrs. Archer. Her testimony is the more valuable because she 
is not a mere theorist, but a practical person, intimately acquainted 
with the real life of the workhouse, who speaks what she knows, 
and testifies what she has seen. 
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“A short time ago I visited the workhouse of the district in which I 
live, and found upon inquiry that there were seven women then in 
the house of bad character, to whom belonged fifteen children; and 
that these seven women and fifteen children were constantly leaving 
the workhouse and returning to it after a short absence. Now in the 
girls’ school at this workhouse there are about thirty-five children, 
among whom there are two or three orphans. What chance then can 
these young friendless residents have of a proper moral training, when 
fifteen of their companions have depraved mothers for their instructors, 
and whose acquaintances out of the workhouse are most likely dissolute 
outcasts? Will not such children impart to the workhouse orphans 
just that kind of knowledge from which every thoughtful person 
would wish to guard a child ?” 


And here we must carefully distinguish between the evil which 
is now being complained of and that to which attention was 
called some years ago; for if not we shall be met with the - 
triumphant answer that we are speaking of an old grievance 
which has long since been remedied. We are doing nothing of 
the kind ; we are speaking of that which obtains at this very 
day. The old complaint was indeed a grievous one—viz., that 
the children in workhouses were exposed to contamination by 
mixing with the adult paupers; and so gross was the state of 
things that even the Poor Law Commissioners themselves speak 
of it in their Report for 1841 in such language as this :—“ The 
atmosphere of a workhouse is tainted with vice; no one who 
regards the future happiness of the children would ever wish 
them to be educated within its precincts.” A state of things which 
could wring such a sentence from the very authorities under 
whose auspices it had grown up needs no further condemnatory 
evidence. 

We may have our own opinion—and that one not lightly 
formed, but derived partly from our own personal knowledge, 
and partly from abundant material now lying before us—as to 
whether the mischief has been so effectually remedied as is 
stated with that confidence which is so eminently satisfactory to 
the official mind, whatever it may be to nous autres. Indeed, 
in the very last Report of the Poor Law Board, issued only a 
few months ago, we find a passage which seems to admit that 
the complaint is not without foundation even now. Mr. T. B. 
Browne says, “It is doubtless injurious to children that they 
should be in the same building with adult paupers, however 
complete the classification may be.” Why ? if not for the reason 
that the theory of strict separation, which is insisted on as having 
been so completely carried out, cannot be perfectly maintained in 
practice. 

But we may let this point pass: it strengthens our case if it 
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can be proved, as we think it can, but it does not weaken it if 
it cannot, for it will be carefully observed this is not exactly the 
evil which is being complaind of now. It is not so much the 
corruption which proceeds from the mixture of the adults with 
the children that we are alluding to, but the evils which arise 
amongst the children themselves: so that any arguments based 
upon the more perfect separation of the children are wholly 
beside the mark, they do not touch the point for which we are 
now contending—viz., the vicious element which arises from the 
admixture of the regular workhouse children with the “casual” 
children, “some of whom”—we are quoting from Mr. Browne 
again—“ must be of depraved habits and familiar with vice, and 
association with such is necessarily injurious to the others.” The 
old evil so long ago complained of is there no doubt, in a modi- 
fied form, and a very serious one it is ; but even if it were effec- 
tually removed, so that it absolutely ceased to exist, that would 
not affect the other, and scarcely less serious one, which belongs 
to the children’s ward itself. 

And this too renders quite unnecessary all the virtuous indig- 
nation of the inspectors as to the excellence of workhouse 
schools, We admit at once that they bear favourable comparison 
with other schools so far as relates to instruction, and all that a 
chaplain, or inspector, or schoolmaster can vouch for. They 
know nothing and can know nothing of that undercurrent of 
vice which is poisoning the young minds committed to their 
care. Their business is with multiplication-tables, and reading, 
and orderly behaviour in school : they cannot prevent, nor must 
they be held responsible for, that hidden teaching of another kind 
which is more than neutralizing all their efforts. Taking, for ex- 
ample,the union referred toin the passage we quoted just now from 
Mrs. Archer—which we suppose was the Highworth and Swin- 
don Union—out of the thirty-five girls in the house “fifteen 
were the children of women of bad character who were con- 
stantly leaving the house, and returning to it after a short ab- 
sence!” Another authority tells us—we quote it from Miss 
Hill’s book—that “ many girls discharge themselves of an after- 
noon for the purpose of prostitution, and return late to the 
house.” In fact testimony of this kind abounds on all sides: 
we could fill pages, let the above suffice. Now what sort of 
teachers are these abandoned girls likely to prove to the young 
ones, many of them orphans, who as fast as they attain the age 
of sixteen become free to go or stay, just as they please. The 
law has no longer any power over them: it is bound to provide 
them shelter if they choose to seek it, the streets offer them 
temptation to leave it: what other result can be expected 
than that which reveals the dismal fact that a third, a half, in 
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one case “eighty per cent. of the girls take to a life of prostitu- 
tion.” 

It is true that those who are unwilling to admit the existence 
of evils which they do not see how to remedy will comfort 
themselves with the glowing assurances given them by Mr. 
Hawley and his brother inspectors, that the children from 
workhouses “ go out into the world far more skilled [in domestic 
duties] than the children of independent labourers; are more 
trustworthy, docile, and obedient, and are of better moral cha- 
racter ; and that such is the case is satisfactorily proved by the 
preference given to them by employers.” We quote this passage 
because we wish to state the matter fairly, and have no desire to 
exaggerate our case, which is strong enough as it stands: we 
may safely leave it to the reader to estimate the amount of 
“preference” which is given to “a girl from the union” on 
the score of docility, and other virtues; but as Mr. Hawley 
meets the charge against the workhouses with a direct negative, 
it becomes necessary to inquire into the merits of the case rather 
more closely. 

In weighing the value of evidence we have not only to consider 
the testimony itself and the personal character of the witness, 
but we must also take into consideration the opportunities which 
that witness has had for forming an opinion, the probabilities of the 
case, and how far he would be likely to be able to get at the real 
truth. This truism applies very closely to the case in hand. Ayoung 
orphan girl attains the age of sixteen, and is fit for service. The 
matron of the workhouse, a really kind-hearted person, we will 
assume, and sincerely desirous to do her best for the friendless 
girls under her care, has an application for a servant. The girl 
is recommended, and goes to her place. It is a wholly new life 
to her, she is willing enough, but hopelessly awkward ; she has 
to dust the little parlour, which, though a very humble affair 
no doubt in a house where a girl from the union is the only 
servant, is in her eyes a little paradise ; she is not accustomed 
‘to the handling of fancy crockery, and breaks some favourite 
ornament ; she disgraces her mistress by her gaucheries before 
company ; in fact she “wont do at all,” and loses her place. 
Now what is the poor girl to do? With such a character as her 
mistress would give her what chance has she of getting another 
situation? She has no friends, no home but that weary work- 
house again, from which she was just rejoicing at having got 
free. Now comes the fatal influence of the companionship to 
which she has been accustomed. She does not go back to the 
workhouse because she has found a way of maintaining herself. 

And yet if by chance there should be any one who cares to 
inquire about her, the mistress of the union would say con- 
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scientiously enough that she was in service and doing well. This 
must be borne in mind in estimating the value of a Poor Law 
inspector’s testimony on this point. When a girl arrives at the 
age of sixteen, and leaves the workhouse, the Poor Law washes 
its hands of her, she is free to go where she pleases, and 
do what she likes. Having been placed out in service, and 
nothing being known to the contrary (how should it be?) she is 
considered to be “ doing well”—an euphemistic expression which, 
in official language, means that she does not come upon the rates 
again ; the fact may be that she does not return to the work- 
house simply because she has found a profitable mode of life in 
the streets of that “wide world” which Mr. Hawley—not mean- 
ing it unkindly—says is her “natural home!” That this is true 
of a very large proportion of the returns which look so well 
upon paper, we are assured by Miss Cobbe, who tells us that 
“out of a single workhouse in London inquiry was instituted 
concerning eighty girls who had left it and gone to service, 
it was found that every one of them was on the streets !’— 
(“Philosophy of the Poor Laws”); by the Hon. Mrs. Way, who 
expresses her belief, “founded on observation and inquiries 
pursued in every part of England for many years,” that eighty per 
cent. of the girls the workhouses send to service are failures ; 
by masters of unions, guardians, magistrates, friends of the poor 
of all kinds, who say, in every variety of language, but with 
wonderful uniformity of meaning, that to use Miss Cobbe’s glow- 
ing words in another place, “one of the largest channels through 
which young lives are drained down into the dead level which 
underlies all our vaunted civilization is the workhouse; by 
Miss Hill, who tells us that, “a lady wishing to befriend work- 
house girls in service, obtained from the authorities what they be- 
lieved to be the addresses of a large number who had been recently 
sent to situations ; but on applying at forty-five of the addresses 
she found fourteen only of the girls. Yet though less than a 
third were discoverable, all would doubtless have been returned 
in good faith by the parish officials, if called upon for a report, 
as conducting themselves well.” 

All this, it will be easily seen, is perfectly consistent with the 
supposed excellent working of the Poor Law as seen with official 
eyes. Just as in the case of the Eton Union the school was 
broken up at the very moment when it was pronounced by two 
independent inspectors as being in so thoroughly satisfactory a 
condition. But the guardians who were behind the scenes 
knew better ; they knew that underneath this fair outside, which 
is all that the most lynx-eyed inspector can possibly see, there 
was evil at work which far more than counterbalanced the good, 
and the school was broken up. 
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We now pass on to the district school, in which the con- 
tamination with adult paupers is entirely get rid of, and which 
bears to the workhouse school something of the same relation 
that the public school does to the private one ; wanting, however, 
that which, with us, gives the public school its chief value, the 
self-reliance engendered by greater liberty. It is a larger field, 
with more varied influences ; a more bracing air, so to speak 
whilst the introduction of a better system of industrial ain 
gives something more like an approach to the condition of ning 
life. And so far well. The visitor toa large establishment of 
this kind—say the Central London District School—cannot help 
being favourably impressed with the healthy aspect of the scene, 
and newspaper paragraphs record in glowing words the entire 
success of the institution. To a certain extent we will admit 
that the praise is deserved, #.¢., that the work is extremely well 
done, and that much credit is due to the conductors of these 
schools for the care and perseverance and energy with which 
they have worked out their share of the problem. Why then 
were the Eton guardians not satisfied? We have already given 
their reasons—viz., that this artificial system, which deals with 
large masses, does not tend sufficiently to form the habits and 
strengthen the character of the individual units that compose 
the mass. It is as wnits that they will have to go out into the 
world and fight the battle of life, and a child who has been 
brought up to act always with a row of others, to turn to the 
right or to the left at word of command; to work, play, eat, 
think, and even sleep in class, feels itself absolutely lost when 
it comes to stand alone, and has to direct its own actions. There 
is too much system. The individual becomes a mere cog in an 
engine of many wheels, whereas in real life it has to be in itself 
a many-wheeled engine. 

We must admit, however, that we do not entirely agree with 
this view as regards the boys. We believe that the benefits 
derived from superior industrial training far outweigh any disad- 
vantage of this kind; but we are writing chiefly of girls, and 
with them the case is very different. Woman’s place is in her 
own home, and, if we would but believe it, more of our social 
welfare depends upon what women make their homes than is 
commonly supposed. How many drunkards have been made by 
slatternly wives and untidy homes? It would lead us, however, 
too far astray to go into this. Let the common prov erb, | ‘Man 
is what woman makes him,” suffice to show the extent of its 
application. As wives influencing their husbands, as mothers 
training their children, it is of the | utmost importance that in all 
our attempts to raise the character of our lower orders we 
should look most to the training of the future mothers. Raise 
112 
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the woman, and she will find means by her own natural influences 
to raise those who are dear to her ; but degrade the woman, and 
your best exertions are rendered powerless. It is through the 
women then that we shall strike the most effective blow at 
pauperism, and it therefore becomes doubly important to ask 
whether, in our treatment of the girls, we are adopting a wise 
course in submitting them to the operation of an inflexible law 
which treats them on the same principles as boys, when the condi- 
tions of their life are so opposite. 

In this respect then we maintain that for girls the district 
school is a step in the wrong direction. The work there is better 
done than in the workhouse school, but it is not work of the 
kind we want, or rather it is work of precisely the kind which we 
do not want. Females never mass well, either in schools, or- 
phanages, homes, or institutions of any kind, whether as girls or 
as adults, and we are glad to see at last a recognition of this 
truth by the Poor Law officials themselves. In the last report, 
Mr. T. B. Browne says, “very large assemblages of girls are un- 
feminine.” It is true that he is comparing the workhouse school 
with the district school, and evidently much prefers the former, 
but it appears to us to be merely a question of degree. The 
district school is a greater evil (in the case of girls) in that it is 
larger, and therefore masses greater numbers, but the smaller 
school is, in our opinion, equally bad in principle. The normal 
condition of woman’s life is domestic; and that which most 
closely follows the dictates of nature is almost invariably the 
most healthy course to pursue. 

How then shall we best attain this desirable condition? The 
remedy is very simple. When the death of one or both parents 
has deprived a child of its natural protectors, the next best thing 
that the State can do for the friendless little orphan is, not to 
throw it, as the present system does, into a wholly artificial state 
of life, but to restore it as much as possible to the natural condi- 
tions of its existence, by handing it over to foster-parents who 
will supply for pay the care which its own parents would have 
given for love. This of course raises the question, Will such a 
scheme work? Will people be troubled with children that do 
not belong to them? Visions arise of ill-treatment, cruelty, and 
neglect: we are reminded of the suspiciously high rate of mor- 
tality amongst the enfants places in France, and in fact there 
is a disposition to a decidedly Podsnappian treatment of the 
question. : 

On inquiry, however, these objections entirely disappear. The 
experiment has been fairly tried, and so far as we have heard— 
and we have taken some pains to inquire into the working at 
the various unions where it has been adopted—there is every 
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reason to be satisfied with its success. So far from any difficulty 
being experienced in finding persons willing to receive the 
children, the objection is found in practice to be entirely ground- 
less. One of the most recent cases we know is that of the Bath 
Union, which only decided upon adopting the system in April 
last, and the first quarterly report, now before us, states that 
“the applications were so numerous that fully as many more 
orphans could have been placed out if there had been any more 
in the workhouse.” Numbers of applications were refused by 
the committee from persons who were not considered suitable, in 
consequence of their living in the city, though otherwise very 
respectable. In short, there is no difficulty whatever in finding 
suitable homes. Members of the committee had visited the 
children without any previous notice of their coming, and were 
“much pleased at the already altered appearance and happy 
demeanour of the children, and at the kindness of tone and 
manner of their foster-parents towards them, notwithstanding 
their ignorance of the common ways and duties of domestic life, 
inseparable from their former condition.” 

It remains then only to consider what is nevertheless a very 
important element in all philanthropic movements, the question 
of cost. There is a fashion in philanthropy as in everything else, 
and a work which is to be permanent ought to possess such in- 
trinsic advantages as will enable it to stand on its own merits; 
for if only borne on the flow of a tide of fashion, it may possibly 
be left stranded on the ebb. If therefore we are to look for any 
abiding results, the cost of a movement must be such as can be 
fairly borne by the ordinary resources of the ratepayers, without 
looking for any adventitious support from philanthropy. And 
this test only shows more clearly the superior advantages of the 
boarding-out system. 

The question has to be considered from two points of view: 
the children’s welfare and the ratepayers’ obligations. As 
regards the former we have endeavoured to show that to take a 
young orphan out of a respectable home and cast it into the 
vortex of workhouse society is, in all probability, to take from 
it all chance of ever being able to raise its head above the veriest 
dregs of the community, giving it the impurest society possible, 
and rendering it unfit for any other. The consequence of this 
treatment is that the child is thoroughly pauperized, heart and 
soul ; the workhouse is its natural home, and it becomes a bur- 
den upon the rates for the greater part of its life, unless it 
prefers to escupe the degradation by adding to the ranks of 
vice. What a prospect for a young life which, by a little judi- 
cious help for the first few years, may be restored to the position 
of which the death of its parents deprived it. 
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Upon the superior advantage of the boarding-out system in 
this respect we need only select, out of a mass of testimony, 
that of Mr. Greig, the Clerk to the Edinburgh Parochial Board, 
who, speaking after many years’ experience—for those shrewd 
men of the North have been far ahead of us in this matter— 
says— 

“Tt is a rare thing for a boy or a girl who has been brought up 
in this way to become chargeable to the parish in after-life ; and I may 
add that, where the children were brought up in the hospital or school 
here, which was apart from the Poor-house, they very frequently 
became chargeable in after-life”’” ~ 

But as to the present cost? If we take into consideration 
the proportion of the cost of workhouse buildings, staff of 
officials, and other expenses which make up the total charge in- 
curred for the maintenance of the poor in the “ house,” we shall 
find that the. placing out of the children does not cost one 
farthing more than maintaining them in the workhouse. In- 
deed in some cases—the Bath Union for example—boarding 
them with cottagers obviates the necessity for spending money 
upon enlarging the children’s wards. We observe that some of 
the more sanguine advocates of the new plan adopt this mode 
of estimating the cost ;* but we wish to place the matter fairly 
before our readers, and we will admit that, looking to the mere 
cost of food and clothing, and omitting all considerations of the 
workhouse building, which is already there, and the official 
staff, which exists whether or no, it may perhaps cost the rate- 
payers rather more to place the children out; but we must look 
to the future as well as to the more immediate expenditure. 
As a matter of economy, no less than on the ground of the 
duty of a Christian State, it is better for the ratepayers to 
adopt that system which, by enabling the child to do better 
for itself, relieves the rates from the burden of its maintenance 
at the-earliest possible period. Say that the orphan is thrown 
upon the State at six years old. It will be legally under the 
protection of the guardians for ten years, and when it attains 
the pauper’s majority of sixteen its expectation of life, according 
to the usual calculation, would be rather more than forty years. 
Is it better to exercise a judicious liberality in the first ten 





* The Eton guardians, for example, in the Appendix to their Report, 
which we have already referred to, give a statement of the cost of maintenance, 
clothing, and education of the children—(1) in the workhouse, ®) at the 
district school, and (3) when boarded out; and the results are as follows :— 


1. In the workhouse, 4s. 2}d. per week, of which sum, however, 53d. is for 
education, which is repaid out of the Consolidated Fund. 

2. At Hanwell, 5s. 33d. per week. 

3. Boarded out, 4s, 2d. per week. 
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years, and reap the benefit in having made the child inde- 
pendent of further aid, or to have it a helpless burden upon 
the rates for the other forty years besides ? 

For that is what it practically comes to with the majority. 
Either as paupers or as criminals these waifs and strays of 
humanity are a burden upon the State for life. The test which 
Mr. Hawley and his brother inspectors apply as to the return 
to the workhouse of those who have been brought up there we 
have already seen is utterly fallacious. They do not return 
because they are doing worse : but let it not be forgotten that in 
this other form they are a far greater blot upon our civilization, 
and a greater positive burden upon the community. As paupers 
we know the worst of it. We may put them down as costing 
us in round numbers 7/. apiece annually ; but outside the walls 
of the workhouse who can tell what they cost us? In wasted 
alms, in petty pilferings, in greater thefts, in the elaborate 
machinery of police, and gaols, and convict establishments, in 
the influence of immorality, in the far-reaching vengeance of 
corrupted blood, we have items which defy calculation: and 
when we consider the connexion between pauperism and crime 
we can hardly wonder at the growing cost of each, when we 
remember that we are recruiting the standing army of pauperism 
by bringing up 57,749 children (the number in our workhouses 
on Ist January, 1869) in such a way as to insure their being 
paupers for ever, unless, as we said before, they escape the degra- 
dation by becoming criminals. 

It only remains for us to add that in Scotland, where the 
experiment has now been tried for twenty years, they are so well 
satisfied with its working that in the new Poor House at Edin- 
burgh, built at a cost of 40,000/., no provision whatever is made 
for children, As Colonel Grant well says, “This is indeed 
‘crossing the Rubicon,’ ‘burning the boats.’ They give them- 
selves no power or means of sbutting up pauper children in 
schools, and have by this one act struck one of the hardest 
blows at the very root of pauperism, as nothing can so tend 
to check this running sore as to commence by depauperizing 
the children.” 

This we do in the case of boys by giving them a thoroughly 
good industrial training in the district school, which we 
would keep chiefly for that purpose, leaving the primary educa- 
tion to be done by the ordinary workhouse school ; thus placing 
in their hands tools wherewith they may be enabled to take 
their stand amongst the industrial population—breaking up 
their old associations, and, as Mr. Tufnell says so happily 
in his last report, “sending them into the world as far re- 
moved as possible from their own miserable relations and 
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parishes, where they have known nothing but vice and 
misery.” 

The girls we restore to the softer influences of home life: 
fitting them better for the part which they have to play. By 
the boarding-out system we give them the advantage of selected 
foster-parents, who will therefore probably be rather more re- 
— than their own parents would have been had they 
ived. 

In both cases we may hope that we have done something to 
mitigate the evil, for we may reasonably expect that those who 
have been thus judiciously treated will never trouble the State 
again. We have done our duty honestly, and we reap the 
reward. 

This we are convinced is the course we must adopt if we would 
entertain any hope of checking the growth of the poor-rates. 
It is to little purpose that we use the most rigid economy in the 
administration of funds whilst we are recruiting the standing 
army of paupers at so rapid a rate. Vice is hereditary: so is 
pauperism. “After their kind” is the law of generation im- 
pressed upon men, as well as upon animals and plants, from the 
world’s first genesis until the present hour. The physically 
weak and the morally tainted hand down to their children their 
depraved natures ; and these again, starting as it were from a 
lower level, produce others still weaker and more deeply tainted. 
They themselves a shade lower in physical and moral strength 
than those who begat them, in their turn bring into the world a 
race somewhat more feeble. 


“ tas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Hos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.” 


Paupers breed paupers, as surely as breeding from well-bred 
stock improves our race of cattle, and it is of little use our 
grumbling at the pressure of our poor-rates and police-rates 
whilst we are feeding, at such arapid rate, the supply from which 
our paupers and our criminals come. 
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The Contagious Diseases Acts, 1866 and 1869. 


r the Article entitled “ Prostitution in Relation to the National 
Health,” published in this Review nine months ago, evidence 
was adduced proving that the diseases associated with prostitu- 
tion are very widely spread throughout this country, and that 
they are producing a profoundly degenerative influence on the 
physical life of the British people. Three months ago we pub- 
lished a review of the governmental experiments which have 
been made in several continental cities in controlling prostitution, 
and exercising a sanitary influence on prostitutes themselves ; 
and we showed that all those experiments had been attended by 
one and the same result—total failure to accomplish the object 
intended. Is, then, the policy of laisser-faire the best policy 
after all? Is that concurrence of stolid indifference and religious 
horror which has induced the English people to ignore both 
prostitution and the diseases it produces, to be, indeed, accounted 
the highest practical wisdom? Must we really sit down with our 
hands folded in despair in presence of the terrible evil we have 
described, and mutely recognise the appalling, if truthful, doom 
which has so often been pronounced, that prostitution as well as the 
diseases connected with it shall always be with us? We believe not ; 
and faithful to the idea that by prolonged study and earnest strife, 
so to establish the mutual relations of men and women, that prosti- 
tution and its diseases shall cease, humanity will not labour in vain, 
we shall in the present article point out what steps may even now be 
taken for lessening and preventing those diseases without violating 
any principle justly held sacred by moralists, political economists, 
or statesmen, and without outraging the feelings or destroying the 
personal liberty of even prostitutes themselves. We must premise, 
however, that our theme is not on this occasion the abolition or even 
diminution of prostitution, but only how most effectually to lessen 
and prevent the spread of the diseases incidental to its practice. 
But though it will be no part of our present task to discuss the 
possibility of, or to indicate the causes which may ultimately co- 
operate in annihilating prostitution itself, we shall nevertheless do 
the duty we are about to do in a spirit at least harmonious with 
that animating those workers who are severally striving by various 
methods, more or less judicious, to accomplish that end. 

Since the publication of our article entitled “Prostitution : 
Governmental Experiments in Controlling it,” some important 
additional facts confirmatory of the views we have expressed 
have come before us; and as it seems to us desirable at this 
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conjuncture to enforce those views in the strongest possible way, 
we shall venture to adduce that evidence here before devoting 
ourselves to the main purpose of the present article. 

Information which we have obtained respecting the effects of 
the system of surveillance in Holland, confirms all that we have 
already said respecting enforced sanitary supervision. The 
following table embodies the latest information obtainable 
concerning Rotterdam :— 


Table showing the Number of Registered Prostitutes, of Clandestine 
Prostitutes arrested, and the number of the latter found diseased, at 
Rotterdam. 
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The women in the brothels are subject to medical examina- 
tion at Rotterdam once a week; those who live in lodyings 
(filles isolées) are compelled to attend at the hospital for exami- 
nation once a fortnight. Of the former, 1 per cent., of the 
latter, 4 per cent. are found to be infected. These results 
are the reverse of those in Paris, where the filles isolées are 
healthier than are those in the maisons de tolerance. During 
the eleven years ending 1867, there were on an average 313 
women on the register at Rotterdam; during the same period 
there were on an average 141 women arrested every year as 
clandestine prostitutes, and of these the average annual number 
found diseased was 38, or a greater proportion than 1 in 4 
According to the table, the number of registered prostitutes in 
Rotterdam has been steadily decreasing, while the number of 
the population of that city has been steadily increasing. The 
number of clandestine prostitutes arrested yearly does not 
increase—a fact due, we presume, to their experience and in- 
creasing skill in evading the police who seek for them, Our 
informant, a physician resident in Rotterdam, assures us, how- 
ever, that there is a very large amount of clandestine prosti- 
tution, and that “even many are conducted into prostitution by 
the mother herself.” How effectually she can help her daughters 
to evade the police may be easily imagined; but in this matter 
the aid of the imagination is not even needed ; for, as we have 
already shown, the Paris authorities, when attempting to deal 
with minors who prostitute themselves, are constantly baffled by 
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their parents, who, alleging their parental authority, claim them 
when arrested, and protect them while continuing their career. 

The story of prostitution at the Hague, given in the following 
table, is essentially the same as that just recounted concerning 
Rotterdam, though somewhat differently told :— 


Table showing the Number of Registered Prostitutes, of Brothels, and 
Maisons de Passe, at the Hague. 
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| 1860. | 1861 | 1962. 1963, | 1964, | 1865, | 1866 aes p08 1869. 
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The population of the Hague, which in 1861 was 89,000, is 
increasing yearly, and yet, as the above table shows, the number 
of registered prostitutes there is steadily decreasing, the numbers 
having gradually fallen from 130 to 82; and simultaneously the 
number of brothels has fallen from 15 to 9. But, as in Paris, 
while recognised and superintended prostitution is continuously 
declining, that which is carried on in spite of the police is as 
continuously developing into vaster proportions. The Commis- 
sary of Police at the Hague says, that while the number of 
clandestine prostitutes known to the police, but whom they 
cannot get under control, is “always increasing,” the number 
not known to them is, he is sure, still greater. Our informant 
adds, “There is in our country, as everywhere else, a tendency 
to indulge in beautiful clothing, to make a show, to assume 
the style of a grande dame, and those women having no money 
must find it somewhere; hence not only beautiful poor girls, 
but many others procure it by prostitution ;” and the police 
know very well that they cannot, and dare not if they could, 
place the majority of such women under sanitary control. 

Moreover, it appears that the one redeeming feature of the 
system of surveillance which is lauded as a product of it in most 
continental countries, and which is expected to justify the esta- 
blishment of the Contagious Diseases Acts in England—viz., 
diminution of venereal disease in the soldiery, is in Holland con- 
spicuous by its absence. It is true that in some cities the num- 
bers of cases of soldiers affected with those diseases has lessened 
since the system of surveillance was established ; but in others it 
has increased, and that so considerably, that the average total 
number of cases yearly is actually greater now than it was before 
that system was introduced. The exact numbers are as follows: 
Before its introduction there were 1786 cases yearly amongst 
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15,913 soldiers ; since its introduction the numbers given are 2241 
cases yearly amongst 16,810—zi.c., before, 11:2 per cent., since, 
13°3 per cent. These statistics are official, and were published 
in 1868 by Dr. Huet, now first physician to the hospital in 
Amsterdam. 

In Naples, according to Dr. John Webster, who has recently 
visited that city, a system of police and sanitary superintendence 
of prostitution, modelled on that of Paris, has been established ; 
and for the reception and treatment of diseased prostitutes there 
is a hospital containing upwards of 300 beds. Dr. Webster 
found that at the time of his visit 1509 prostitutes were licensed 
by the authorities, that of these only 241 were reported to be 
healthy. The remaining 1268 were more or less diseased: 501 
of them had been in the hospital for venereal diseases once, and 
767 of them several times. Side by side with this large num- 
ber of registered prostitutes there is a large number of clandes- 
tine prostitutes, and “it is asserted,” as Dr. Webster says, “that 
the Neapolitan metropolis is one of the most dissolute places in 
Europe. Indeed there, as in Paris and elsewhere, police laws do 
not diminish prostitution; nay, they even tend to augment 
immorality.” The above figures, which Dr. Webster says he ob- 
tained from a printed and official document, reveal an amount 
of disease among the registered prostitutes at Naples so very 
much greater than is observable in the registered prostitutes of 
other cities, that were it not that Dr. Webster assures us of their 
correctness, we should suppose he had misapprehended or had 
wrongly copied them. 

Having reviewed the effects of the system of surveillance now 
in operation in many parts of the Continent, and having shown 
that that system always fails of its main object—diminution of 
venereal disease in the general community, and generally fails 
even in diminishing venereal disease among the soldiery—we will 
now consider certain remedial or palliative plans which have been 
recently proposed, and will then proceed to explain our own 
suggestions on the subject. 

The magnitude of the evils, both physical and moral, con- 
nected with prostitution in Paris, and in great measure referrible 
to the system of surveillance practised there, are now causing it 
to be called in question even by Frenchmen. For while, as we 
have explained, the proportionate (and recently the actual) 
number of registered prostitutes in Paris is lessening, while the 
number of brothels is lessening, and while the number of girls 
living in them is lessening, the number of clandestine prostitutes 
whom even the Paris police cannot touch, is steadily and enor- 
mously increasing. And simultaneously with the progress of 
this change, the recognition and establishment of prostitution 
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as an indispensable element of civilization have caused the social 
life of Paris to become more and more profoundly contaminated 
with sexual vice: the tides of immorality and dissoluteness have 
successively risen and have spread themselves through increasingly 
wide areas of domestic life ; and at length the thoughtful and ex- 
perienced men in Paris are appalled by the vast development 
of disease and profligacy around them, and the eminent surgeon 
of the Hépital du Midi, M. Lefort, has felt constrained to devise 
a remedy for the evil—a remedy peculiarly characteristic of the 
country of its prescriber. M. Lefort, who like most Frenchmen 
dreams of no remedy except that which may be applied by the 
forcible agency of Government, suggests that the only means of 
combating the evil with a chance of success are the appointment 
of a body of police sufficiently large to control 50,000 women ; 
the compulsory residence of all the prostitutes of Paris in 
brothels—all women leaving them without permission to be 
punished by imprisonment when recaptured ; the appointment of 
a medical staff sufficiently large to examine all the women in 
these brothels twice a week ; and finally, the condemnation of 
young girls (minors), after detection in the act of prostitution 
three times, to enforced residence in brothels as regular prosti- 
tutes, their parents’ reclamation of them notwithstanding. Such 
is the goal to which the system of governmental control of pros- 
titution is tending in Paris; such, we may add, is the goal to 
which it inevitably tends in all places, and the greater the city the 
stronger the tendency. The mere statement in England now of M. 
Lefort’s proposal will, we apprehend, insure its condemnation, and 
we shall be somewhat surprised if it finds favour even in Paris. 
Indeed, we incline to believe that the time is not very far distant 
when the official mind of that great centre of faith in the 
efficacy of bureaucracy will abandon the hope of lessening 
venereal disease and promoting morality by Government agency, 
and with that hope will abandon altogether the system of 
police medicale to which registered Paris prostitutes are now 
subject. 

In fact, we cannot help thinking that the recognition of the 
necessity of such a scheme as that gravely propounded by 
M. Lefort is a complete reductio ad absurdum of that system. 

jeperientia docet ; and nothing but experience dearly bought 
seems capable of disabusing the French mind of its fanatical 
faith in the power of Government to do all things. It appears, 
however, that in Paris the opinion that the system in question is 
a failure is gaining ground, and now that constitutional govern- 
ment is being re-established there, it is hardly probable that 
those champions of political freedom who are taking their places 
in the foremost ranks of the political world will continue to 
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support a system which is a direct emanation of the despotic 
spirit, which is not authorized by any constitutional authority ; 
which is sanctioned neither by any Act of Parliament, nor even 
by the Code Napoleon ; which is administered despotically; which 
involves such an outrageous violation of personal liberty that it 
is constantly rebelled against and constantly defeated ; which has 
failed so signally that prostitution and the diseases associated 
with it were never more prevalent in Paris than they are now ; 
and which, in order that it may work effectively, is now said to 
need 50,000 policemen and a corresponding large staff of medical 
officers. The mere expense of such a body of men for such a 
purpose will itself prove an argument of no slight foree—an 
argument, in fact, sufficiently powerful to constitute of itself pro- 
bably an insuperable objection to the application of the 
system on the scale and in the manner which logical con- 
formity to the principle it embodies would require. But 
though the majority of Englishmen will probably laugh at 
the idea of appointing 100,000 policemen to watch over the 
prostitutes of London and compel them to live in legally recog- 
nised brothels, that same majority, as well as a majority of the 
House of Commons, is, we fear, prepared to introduce not only 
into London but into every town of the United Kingdom, the 
very system which, unless applied with the logical thoroughness 
advocated by M. Lefort, will prove abortive, and which, however 
applied, will, as we showed in our previous article, work an un- 
speakably large amount of evil. We think it expedient, therefore, 
to direct especial attention to the experience which has prompted 
M. Lefort to make the proposals we have described. 

As already pointed out, the experience of the various cities, 
the prostitutes of which are subject to the system of 
police medicale, proves that the number of registered pros- 
titutes in proportion to the population (and often the actual 
number when the general population is rapidly increasing) is 
lessening, the number of brothels is lessening while the number 
of clandestine prostitutes is more than correspondingly in- 
creasing ; and the evidence forthcoming from those cities also 
proves that this movement of decrease of registered prostitutes 
and of increase of clandestine prostitutes is being steadily ac- 
celerated. We cannot now discuss the causes of this acceleration, 
but we affirm it to be a fact. Now, recognising all the features 
and significance of this movement, M. Lefort and all who duly 
consider them see very clearly that the only chance of pre- 
venting the complete break-down of the system in question 
consists in compelling every prostitute to live under the imme- 
diate supervision of the police in houses licensed for that purpose. 
As this plan would forbid the existence of /illes isolées, a 
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sharper line of demarcation could, it is imagined, then be drawn 
between recognised prostitutes and respectable women than is 
possible now ; all women proved to be practising fornication with- 
out the sanction of the legal bond of marriage would then be 
compelled either to enter one of the licensed houses or to 
abandon the practice—unless made skilful enough by experience 
to outwit the police on subsequent occasions ; as all recognised 
prostitutes would be restricted to those houses, they could of 
course be much more easily and much more effectually super- 
intended than is possible by the existing continental system ; 
escape from police and sanitary control would be incomparably 
more difficult than it is now; the women once under control 
would therefore be much more likely to remain so than is the 
case now, while fresh additions to.them of girls newly captured 
would continuously be made ; and as the number of those added 
would be sure to exceed the number of those who would be al- 
lowed to withdraw themselves, the total number of the recognised 
and legalized prostitutes, instead of lessening as it does now, 
would steadily increase if the system were found to work as its 
projector expects. 

Confessing the extreme difficulty—indeed, impossibility—of 
foreseeing all the effects which would be produced by the opera- 
tion of such a system, we will, however, point out some additional 
effects which would certainly be caused by it. The illicit relations 
of the sexes being as far as possible placed beneath the iron hand 
of the chief of police, who would permit them only so long as 
proceeding under his supervision, all the effects which we have 
shown to proceed from what we have called the policy of forcible 
repression, would be produced in their most extreme and inten- 
sified form. The one relation of human beings to each other 
the very essence of which pre-eminently, and according to its 
genuineness, is spontaneity, is the sexual relation, and just in 
proportion as spontaneity seemingly constitutes a feature of 
that relation, even when it is a mercenary one, does it become 
attractive. It is this fact which, in our opinion, constitutes the 
cause why men so notoriously seek after clandestine prostitutes 
or women not registered as prostitutes, in cities where a system of 
sanitary surveillance obtains. Therefore the plan we are now 
considering would produce an enormous increase of seduction 
and profligacy among classes, the women of which hitherto have 
generally been free from any imputation on their respectability and 
chastity. Many marriages would probably occur, as they formerly 
did in Berlin, simply in order to cloak secretprostitution ; and 
of course, notwithstanding the great army of policemen, thousands 
of young women, aided by their paramours,would find out methods 
of carrying on the same practice undetected. What a vast de- 
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velopment of the habit of evasion, deception, concealment, and 
recognised lying would ensue it is scarcely necessary to point out; 
and in fact the conjoint influence of a vast institution of prosti- 
tutes recognised, legalized, and kept free from disease by the 
State for public use, and of the enormous spread of the practice 
of seduction and debauchery into circles where as yet they have 
but slight access, would at length so leaven the whole society with 
licentious ideas and practices that neither the present state of Paris 
nor even that of Rome itself suffices to exemplify in more than 
a very slight degree the terrible extent of sexual immorality and 
corruption which would inevitably prevail. We feel fully assured 
that such a system as that projected by M. Lefort would defeat 
its own purposes in every respect, and therefore, if tried, would 
either be speedily abandoned as a disastrous failure, or would so 
corrode all the strongest, the most precious and the most cherished 
bonds of social life, that the present form of society in respect 
to the relations of the sexes would disappear altogether. 
Another plan, only less important because if practised it 
would be less baneful than M. Lefort’s, deserves a passing notice, 
the plan, viz., of prohibiting prostitutes from appearing in the 
sireets, and especially in the most public thoroughfares. The 
advocates of this plan are for the most part men who believe in 
the permanent necessity of prostitution, and at the same time 
who recognise the failure of the system of surveillance practised 
in continental cities, are anxious to keep the “necessary evil” 
out of sight; so that while on the one hand inexperienced 
young men may be saved from preventible temptation, on the 
other, a cause of offence may be removed from the presence of 
“respectable people.” We wholly disbelieve, however, in both 
the practicability and expediency of this plan. We question the 
power of any English Government, while English ideas of liberty 
are what they are, to forbid prostitutes to walk along the streets, 
Moreover, suppose the Government were empowered to do so by 
an Act of Parliament, who could supply a legal definition of a 
prostitute within the meaning of the Act? Where shall we find 
our ideal policemen who could rightly apprehend that defi- 
nition if supplied, and who could rightly apply it in determining 
what women should be allowed the privilege of passing along 
the streets, and what women should be refused it? The truth 
is, the character of the women in question passes by such insen- 
sible gradations from that of the lowest common prostitute to 
that of the lady-like girl who, by the artistic taste displayed in 
her dress, and by her neat comely appearance and general de- 
ortment, excites the admiration of the passers by, that we 
defy any lawyer, however kzen and subtle, to draw a line of 
demarcation which shall accurately define who are prostitutes 
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and who are not, or which shall even be only so approximatively 
accurate as to justify its adoption in an Act of Parliament, and 
to be capable of affording reliable guidance to the policemen to 
whom the application of the Act would have to be entrusted. 
But, indeed, experience, verified over and over again; demon- 
strates beyond the possibility of disproof, that this scheme is 
thoroughly impracticable. Long before the wide spread of 
q syphilis caused the adoption of the sanitary supervision of pros- 
titutes, and ever since, attempts have been made by different 
Governments to keep prostitutes out of the sight of “ respectable 
people,” by restricting them to certain unfashionable quarters of 
the city—quarters least frequented, therefore, by such people ; 
but as we have shown by adducing in a former article a crowd 
of historical facts, such attempts from the Middle Ages until 
now have always proved abortive. If the advocates of this 
method would duly inform themselves of the facts easily acces- 
sible as the indispensable data for a wise decision concerning it 
before advancing, with the confidence of ignorance, their exploded 
nostrums, a great deal of time and labour might be saved. But 
perhaps, indeed, they would willingly exact the homage of vice 
to virtue rendered by la marcheuse, described in our previous 
2 article, who accompanies the prostitute during her walks in order 
to- give her at least the semblance of respectability. In our 
opinion, however, the toleration of such systematic hypocrisy 
which tends to confound all outward distiuctions between vice 
and virtue, is far more demoralizing than non-interference with 
those women who, trading in their own persons, at all events 
seem what they are. There is also another reason why we object 
to the measure described by its advocates as “sweeping the 
streets ;” as we do not believe that prostitution will be perpetual, 
and as we consider it a disease of our social system urgently 
needing, and as certainly capable, of radical cure, we maintain 
that so long as it exists there could be no greater folly committed 
than that of suppressing its symptoms, and heedlessly leaving it 
to poison and corrupt the social organism more and more pro- 
foundly. It seems to us desirable and necessary that so long as 
the disease exists, its symptoms should obtrude themselves on 
> the attention of all classes of society. Only by doing so will the 
nation be roused to apprehend the real magnitude of the malady, 
to hold a solemn inquisition into its causes, to insist on their 
removal at the cost of any radical reform, or even constitutional 
change that shall be shown to be indispensable for its accom- 
plishment, and meanwhile to lessen as far as may be, by pallia- 
tives judiciously applied, those moral and physical evils insepa- 
rable from its existence. 
Unhappily, as it seems to us, the English Government is now 
[Vol. XCIII, No, CLXXXIV.]—New Sznizs, Vol. XXXVII. No. II. KK 
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proceeding in respect to this social malady, in a direction exactly 
opposite to that indicated by those principles which we are 
striving to inculcate, and the recognition of which we believe to 
be of vital importance to the community. The Contagious 
Diseases Acts, 1866 and 1869, which by all that we have said 
we have implicitly condemned already, may however be unknown 
to many of our readers: as they are said by their advocates 
to differ essentially in at least one point, which they maintain to 
be one of the first importance, from the system adopted in 
continental cities, as in being applied to English women they 
may be alleged to be working tinder conditions in some respects 
different from those on the Continent, and as for these reasons 
some special claim may be advanced for allowing these Acts a 
thorough trial, we think it expedient to describe them here, and 
to state as accurately as we are enabled to do by means of the 
Government reports, the amount of benefit which the soldiers in 
the places where the Acts are in operation have apparently 
derived from them. And by way of preface to this section of 
our subject, we will point out a remarkable fact deserving to be 
meditated on by Englishmen: England, we believe, presents the 
first example in modern Europe of a State which by its supreme 
legislative authority has recognised and tolerated prostitution, 
and which has undertaken to supply prostitutes, made free from 
disease at the public expense, for the use of any one who seeks 
them. In all other countries, so far as we know, the laws regu- 
lating the sanitary supervision of prostitutes have no higher 
sanction than that of the municipal authorities of the several 
towns where they are applied. 

In 1864, the English Parliament signalized itself for the first 
time as the protector of men from the baneful physical conse- 
quences of their own profligacy, by enacting what was called 
“The Contagious Diseases Prevention Act, 1864.” This was a 
merely tentative measure, and was wholly superseded by “The 
Contagious Diseases Act, 1866,” which is entitled “ An Act for 
the better Prevention of Contagious Diseases at cettain Naval 
and Military Stations.” This Act was amended, and, as we shall 
see, its application was greatly extended, by virtue of “An Act 
to amend the Contagious Diseases Act, 1866,” which received 
the Royal Assent 11th August, 1869. 

The immediate object of “The Contagious Diseases Acts’ is 
to subordinate prostitutes consorted with by soldiers or sailors to 
the control of the police, and to such compulsory medical treat- 
ment and supervision as may prevent them from infecting those 
who resort to them with venereal disease. The ultimate object 
being avowedly to preserve the health of our soldiers and sailors, 
the Acts are mainly applied to localities where soldiers or sailors, 
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or both, more especially congregate. The places to which the 
Act of 1866 applied were :—Portsmouth, Plymouth and Devon- 
port, Woolwich, Chatham, Sheerness, Aldershot, Windsor, Col- 
chester, Shorncliffe, the Curragh, Cork, Queenstown, and the 
districts surrounding each of those places within a radius of 
about five miles. In the Act of 1869 the following places are 
added to those to which the Act of 1866 applied—viz., Canter- 
bury, Dover, Gravesend, Maidstone, Southampton, Winchester, 
and the districts or parishes surrounding each of these places. 
Moreover, by the amended Act the areas around these several 
places which are subjected to it are far greater than were those 
around the places subject to the Act of 1866. By the Metro- 
politan Police Act, the metropolitan police have power over a 
radius of fifteen miles round any garrison, battery, or Govern- 
ment establishment, and the area of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts has been made conterminous with that of the Metropolitan 
Police Act. Thus eighteen districts, each about ninety miles in 
circumference—by no means inconsiderable parts of the United 
Kingdom—have already been quietly got under the control of 
“The Contagious Diseases Acts,” the people of England being 
carefully kept in ignorance meanwhile of what was being done! 
If we interpret this section of the Act rightly, the authorities 
have so contrived, that while the area of each district under con- 
trol seems at first sight to be limited to a radius of fifteen miles 
from each centre, yet as the police are authorized to arrest 
women in places ten miles beyond the limits of each area, the 
circumference of each region virtually under control, is, im 
fact, 150 miles. 

By these Acts the metropolitan police employed in each of the 
eighteen above-named districts, have virtually the power within 
these districts, or within ten miles of the limits of them, as 
defined by the Act of 1869, of designating any woman they 
choose as a common prostitute, and of causing her to be 
submitted to medical examination as such. ‘lhe words of 
section 4 of the Act of 1869 are as follows :—“ Where an in- 
formation on oath is laid before a justice by a superintendent 
of police, charging to the effect that the informant has good 
cause to believe that a woman therein named is a common 
prostitute, and either is resident within the limits of any 
place to which this Act applies, or being resident within 
ten miles of those limits, or having no settled place of abode, 
has, within fourteen days before the laying of the information, 
either been within those limits for the purposes of prostitution, 
or, been outside of those limits for the purpose of prostitution 
in the company of men resident within those limits, the justice 
may, if he thinks fit, issue a notice thereof addressed to such 
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woman, which notice the superintendent of police shall cause to 
be served on her.” Moreover, “ Any woman who, on attending 
for examination, or being examined by the visiting surgeon, is 
found by him to be in such a condition that he cannot properly 
examine her, shall, if such surgeon has reasonable grounds for 
believing she is affected with a contagious disease, be liable to be 
detained in a certified hospital, subject and according to the 
provisions of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 1866 to 1869, until 
the visiting surgeon can properly examine her, so that she be 
not so detained for a period exceeding five days.”* 

When a woman has been constrained to submit herself to a 
medical introspection by a “ Visiting Surgeon” or his assistant, 
and has been found free from disease, she ‘s allowed to return 
home, but is ordered to present herself again for examination, 
“from time to time, as occasion requires,” and is given a “ Notice 
in writing of the times and places” at which she is to attend 
for that purpose. If, notwithstanding that she is found free from 
disease, she “temporarily absents herself in order to avoid sub- 
mitting herself to such examination on any occasion on which 
she ought so to submit herself, or refuses or wilfully neglects to 
submit herself to such examination on any such occasion, then, 
and in every such case, such woman” is held “guilty of an 
offence against this Act, and on summary conviction” is “liable 
to imprisonment, with or without Hard Labour, in the case of a 
first offence for any term not exceeding one month, and in the 
case of a second, or any subsequent offence, for any term not 
exceeding three months.” But if, on examination, “the woman 
examined is found to be affected with a contagious disease,” 
she is at once “liable to be detained in a certified hospital,” 
where she is, to all intents and purposes a prisoner, during the 
long period of nine months. The power of thus detaining her 
during any period not exceeding nine months “ under one certi- 
ficate,’ is exercised by the visiting surgeon or his assistant. 
After receiving from him “a certificate to the effect that she is 
affected with a contagious disease,” and “naming the certified 
hospital in which she is to be placed,” she may, “if she thinks 
fit, proceed to the certified hospital named in that certificate and 
place herself there for medical treatment ; but if she neglects or 
refuses to do so, the Superintendent of Police, or a constable 
acting under his orders,” is called upon to “apprehend her, and 
convey her with all practicable speed to that hospital.” More- 
over, just as prisoners are conveyed from one prison to another, 





* An Act to amend the Contagious Diseases Act, 1866. Section 3. 
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she may be conveyed, in the custody of the police, from one 
hospital to another: “The Inspector of certified hospitals may, 
if in any case it seem to him expedient, by order in writing, 
direct the transfer of any woman, detained in a certified hospital 
for medical treatment from that certified hospital to another 
named in the order.” And, as a matter of fact, this is often 
done: women, for example, subjected at Aldershot to the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts have frequently been drafted to the Lock 
Hospital in London. If any woman thus detained in a certified 
hospital “refuses or wilfully neglects while in the hospital to 
conform to the regulations thereof,” she is liable to imprisonment 
and hard labour just as if she had refused to submit herself to 
examination ; and if she “quits the hospital without being dis- 
charged therefrom by the chief medical officer thereof,” she is 
not only liable to the punishment just mentioned, but “ may be 
taken into custody without warrant by any constable!” 
Moreover, “if any woman is convicted of and imprisoned for the 
offence of quitting a hospital without being discharged, or of 
refusing or neglecting while in a hospital to conform to the 
regulations thereof,” she is liable, after her return from the 
prison to the hospital, to be detained there the full nine 
months from the date of her return, just as if she had not been 
previously in the hospital at all. If any woman who has been 
detained the full term of nine months in a certified hospital, and 
who has then been discharged uncured, is afterwards found “in 
any place for the purpose of prostitution,” she is liable to the 
same punishment as in the cases already mentioned. 

There is one feature in the Act of 1869, and in our opinion 
the most odious of all, which forcibly exemplifies the well 
known truth that any despotic or irresponsible agency, once es- 
tablished, always tends to enlarge itself, to acquire more power, 
and become more and more tyrannical: in the Act of 1866 
there is a clause empowering women to submit themselves 
voluntarily to medical treatment, the visiting surgeon of the 
district where they thus submitted themselves being obliged to 
treat them, and to discharge them when cured free from any 
legal obligation to return for subsequent medical examination. 
But now, by virtue of a clause in the Act of 1869, a woman 
who thus voluntarily submits herself to medical treatment, finds 
herself in exactly the same position as if she had been forcibly 
subjected to examination by order of a justice of the peace! 
“ Such submission,” it is ordained, “shall, for all the purposes of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, 1866 to 1869, have the same 
effect as an order of a Justice subjecting a woman to examina- 
tion ; and all the provisions of the principal Act, respecting the 
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attendance of the woman for examination, and her absenting 
herself to avoid examination, and her refusing or wilfully neg- 
lecting to submit herself for examination, and the force of the 
order subjecting her to examination after imprisonment for such 
absence, refusal, or neglect, shall apply and be construed accord- 
ingly.” 

We have already mentioned that women are now liable to be 
detained nine months at a stretch in the hospital in which they 
may be placed, whereas by the Act of 1866 they could only be 
detained six months. This increase of despotic power over them 
is, of course, the product of the same spirit as that which has 
succeeded in subjecting those women who apply for medical 
treatment voluntarily to all the penal clauses contained in the Act 
of 1866. Another clause in the Act of 1869 giving increased power 
over the women still remains to be mentioned—viz., Clause 5. 
By virtue of this clause, the chances that a woman once brought 
under the control of the police as a prostitute will always remain 
a prostitute are immensely increased. This is the clause: “Any 
order for subjecting a woman to periodical medical examination 
shall be in operation and enforceable as long as and whenever 
such woman is resident within ten miles of the limits of the 
place where the order was made”—instead of within five miles, 
as prescribed by section 32 of the principal Act. 

According to section 31 of the Act of 1866, any woman leaving 
a certified hospital cured, received a certificate from the visiting 
surgeon to the effect that she was then free from a contagious 
disease ; and this certificate she retained and could show. But 
section 8 of the Act of 1869 ordains that, instead of the certificate 
being given to and kept by her, it “shall be delivered to the 
superintendent of police, and retained by him.” 

Within the limits to which these Acts apply, no woman who 
has been once “subjected, either on her own submission, or under 
the order of a justice, to a periodical medical examination under 
the principal Act,” can ever free herself therefrom unless the 
superintendent of police appealed to in the case expresses him- 
self satisfied that she has ceased to be a common prostitute. 
She may apply to a magistrate, or she may apply to the visiting 
surgeon for relief, but in either case her application is referred 
to the same superintendent of police: if she applies to a Justice 
she is confronted with the superintendent in the justice-room ; 
if she applies to the visiting surgeon he is obliged to “cause a 
copy of such application to be delivered to the superintendent,” 
and only when he reports himself satisfied that she has ceased to 
be a prostitute, has she a chance, while remaining within the 
limits to which the Acts apply, of escaping from his degrading 
and hateful control. 
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Reviewing the Acts of which we have now given a careful and, 
we believe, correct analysis, our readers will probably think with 
us that they are excessively oppressive, and more fitted for slaves 
than for English women. They certainly exemplify in a very 
striking form how, what Wilhelm von Humboldt called, “State 
Solicitude for the positive Welfare” of individuals—not those, 
however, to whom the Acts apply, but our soldiers and sailors, 
to whom they do not apply—bhas trodden down those safeguards 
of English liberty which, Englishmen are wont to boast, surround 
the poorest and even the most abject of women as well as men 
in this country. That these Acts are in themselves an evil, few 
Englishmen duly acquainted with them can doubt: whether 
they are an evil justifiably done “in order that good may 
come” is a question confidently answered in the affirmative 
by the members of the “Association for promoting the ex- 
tension” of those Acts “to the civil population of the United 
Kingdom.” 

Though this Association is intent on extending these acts over 
the whole of the United Kingdom, the Acts themselves were 
avowedly introduced only on behalf of soldiers and sailors, whose 
health and strength were, it is alleged, gravely impaired by the 
ravages of venereal disease. But to whatever extent the Govern- 
ment may be justified in violating the personal freedom of the 
soldiers and sailors who are its servants in order to secure their 
physical efficiency, it has no right whatever on their behalf to 
invade the liberty of other persons, and when it does so it raises 
questions of the gravest kind, not only in respect to the persons 
immediately affected, but also in respect to the nature and 
security of liberty in general; and we are greatly mistaken if 
the Contagious Diseases Acts do not become the battle-ground 
on which the broad principles of English liberty will be fought 
for, if the Government should persist in maintaining those Acts, 
notwithstanding the national condemnation which is being clearly 
and emphatically pronounced upon them in the numerous 
petitions which each day are now being sent to Parliament in 
favour of their repeal. But let us descend for a moment to the 
point of view of the promoters of the Acts, and learn what is 
the amount of benefit actually derived or likely to be derived 
from them by English soldiers. 

The following Table shows the Admissions into Hospital per 
1000 of Mean Strength for venereal diseases at the stations 
named for the four years 1865-68 :— 
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1865. | 1866. | 1867. | 1868, Date when Act 


StaTIONs, : 
T | commenced. 





Devonport and | 360 | 317 | 312 | 280 | Oct. 10, 1866 








mouth . 
‘Portsmouth ratucs | 329 359 378 348 | Oct. 8, 1866 
or mag 7 992 | 396 | 977 | 975 | Nov. 6, 1866 
Woolwich ......... | 204 | 919 255 | 191 | Nov. 6, 1866 
{Aldershot ......... | 302 233 =. (261 237 | ‘Ape 12, 1867 











“Tt thus appears that while at Devonport and Plymouth the 
amount of venereal disease in 1867 was very slightly less—viz., 
5 per 1000—than it was in 1866, and while at Chatham and 
Sheerness the ratio of admissions to hospital in 1867 was 49 per 
1000 of the strength lower than in the preceding year, there 
was during 1867 a ‘positive increase of disease at the other three 
stations mentioned. If the numerical results at the five stations 
be added together and an average struck, it will be seen that on 
the whole the average ratio per 1000 of admissions to hospital 
on account of venereal diseases in 1867 was 296°60, whereas in 
1866 the average ratio per 1000 of admissions to hospital at the 
same stations was only 290°80. A comparison of 1868 with 
1867 shows, however, that in 1868 there has been a slight 
decrease of disease at all the stations named in the table. It is 
worthy of remark here that Sheerness, which exhibited a con- 
siderable fall in the number of admissions during 1867, and 
which, being to a certain extent isolated, is held up as a con- 
vincing illustration that “success has everywhere been in pro- 
portion to the isolation of the protected district,” is precisely the 
station where the least diminution of admissions to hospital is 
observable in 1868: there were only two less in that year than 
in 1867. The average ratio per 1000 of admissions to hospital 
at all the stations was, however, reduced to 266'20, or 24°60 per 
1000 less than in 1866, and 28 per 1000 less than the average 
ratio per 1000 of admissions during the two years of 1865-6, 
before the Act was inforce. In other words, about one-eleventh 
part of the total amount of disease previously existing seems to 
have been subdued by the operation of the Contagious Diseases 
Act. We say seems to have been subdued ; for the fact is, venereal 
diseases were actually lessening at the stations in question before 
that Act came into force. The average ratio per 1000 of admis- 
sions into hospital during each year from 1860 to 1865 inclusive, 
is as follows :— 

Average Ratio per 1000, of Admissions to Hospital. 
Years .,.... 1860. 1861. 1862. 1863, 1864, 1865. 
Ratio ...... 421°20 408°60 36140 463°40 296 297°40 
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It will be observed that in 1862 the ratio per 1000 of ad- 
missions to hospital was 37:20 less than it was in 1861, and 
that this diminution is 18 per 1000 greater than was the dimi- 
nution in 1868, under the operation of the Contagious Diseases 
Act, as compared with the ratio per 1000 of admissions in 1866, 
the year before the first compulsory Act came into force. It is 
thus evident that the statistics relied upon by the advocates of 
the Contagious Diseases Act are worthless as an argument in its 
favour, and that had the diminution in 1868 been even greater 
than it is, experience would justify the ascription of it to causes 
quite independent of the operation of that Act.”* 

Such are the only authentic facts from a consideration of 
which a correct opinion may at present be formed concern- 
ing the amount of benefit derived or derivable from the 
Contagions Diseases Acts by the soldiers in England. Buta 
Contagious Diseases Act has also been established in Bengal, 
and a report of the results of its operation until the end of 1868, 
now before us, shows them to be anything but encouraging to 
its promoters. In 1867, the number of admissions per 1000 of 
the Bengal army into hospital on account of venereal disease 
was 166—a number considerably below the average of former 
years ; but in 1868 the number of admissions per 1000 rose to 
199. As the Commissioner says :—‘“The facts, perhaps, come 
out more clearly when the actual figures are stated. In 1867, 
out of 38,784 soldiers, 5764 were admitted from venereal 
disease, either in its primary or secondary form; whereas, in 
1868, out of a strength of only 31,560 the admissions were no 
less than 6282.” And the report gives circumstantial proofs 
that causes precisely the same as those operative in European 
cities are producing results of a kind also precisely the same as 
those which, as we have shown in a former article, are invariably 
observable where the continental police medicale is applied. 
In other words, clandestine prostitution is extensively practised, 
and the number of women who are treated in the hospitals, 
which in Bengal are provided for the reception of those suffering 
from venereal disease, is astonishingly small compared with the 
number of those who, it is known, must be practising prosti- 


. tution, 


The promoters of the English Contagious Diseases Acts are 
constrained to admit that their results, as shown in the number 
of admissions to hospital of English soldiers suffermg from 
venereal disease afford but a very feeble argument in favour of 
those Acts; nevertheless, they appeal to the effects of the con- 
tinental system of sanitary supervision of prostitutes as shown 





* Pall Mall Gazette, March 83,1870. Reply to Miss Garrett, by Justina. 
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in the returns of admission to hospital of continental soldiers 
on account of those diseases, and affirm that the beneficial 
effects derived from the application of that system by con- 
tinental armies is an argument completely decisive and incon- 
trovertible in its favour. We have already shown what those 
effects are in the Dutch army, and we are glad to be able to 
assure our readers that the facts, in respect to the French army, 
when rightly ascertained and interpreted, really deal to that 
system one of the heaviest blows it has received. The very able 
statistician, Dr. Balfour, head of the statistical branch of the 
Army Medical Department, has shown that the methods accord- 
ing to which the army medical statistics of France and England 
are recorded differ so fundamentally, that they do not afford, 
with reference to admission to hospital, the data for a correct 
comparison. And we observe that the author of two instructive 
letters, signed “Justina,” from one of which we have already 
quoted, has appreciated the difficulty which the different statistical 
methods of the two countries present to any one really anxious 
to learn the comparative amount of venereal disease in the 
French and English armies respectively. She has, we perceive, 
taken her facts from Dr. Balfour’s carefully discriminative and 
excellent paper, published in the volume of Army Medical 
Reports for 1863, for she gives these reports as her authority ; 
but we are rather surprised to note that she does not mention 
the year of the only volume in which the important information 
she has made use of is to be found. She has, however, used it 
so effectively, that we gladly avail ourselves still further of her 
language, in order to place before our readers the valuable 
facts which Dr. Balfour has, so far as we know, been the first 
to bring forward in this country. 

“*Tn the British army a soldier, if unfit for duty by sickness, 
of however trifling a description, is taken into hospital for treat- 
ment; whereas, ‘in the French army only the more severe 
cases are admitted into hospital. The slighter cases, including 
both forms of venereal disease, ‘a large proportion of skin 
diseases, &c., are treated in the regimental infirmary and in 
quarters (@ la chambre). The French hospital into which the 
more severe cases of disease are received is not a regimental but 
a divisional establishment ; and in the French statistical reports 
those diseases by which the admissions into the divisional 
hospital have been occasioned are alone enumerated, ‘ while no 
information is given as to those treated in the regimental 
infirmaries and in quarters,’ or 2 la chambre. Both kinds, and 
all varieties of the disease in question, except that which is at 
the same time both constitutional and of serious character, are 
ordered to be treated ‘dans les infirmeries régimentaires.’ 
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“Now, during 1867, of the troops serving in the United King- 
dom, 11,293 were admitted into hospital suffering from venereal 
diseases comprised in the group consisting of constitutional 
affections and those of kindred nature, and 10,106 suffering 
from venereal diseases comprised in the group of the nonconsti- 
tutional kind; or, stated in another form, the admissions were 
153°8 per 1000 of the former, and 137°7 per 1000 of the latter, 
Therefore, in order to approximate to a fair comparison between 
the French and English reports, the whole of the cases comprised 
in the last-mentioned group must be ignored ; and not only all 
these, but also all the cases of uncomplicated constitutional dis- 
ease comprised in the first group. And, as it is well known that 
these uncomplicated cases form much the largest proportion of the 
whole, it is reasonable to conclude that, were they deducted, the 
remainder of the admissions, viz., those of soldiers suffering from 
grave and complicated forms of the disease, would not exceed 
the number of those admissions into the French divisional hos- 
pitals which are alone reported as cases of venereal disease in the 
French army. I frankly admit that, though the inference just 
expressed is fairly made and very probable, it is but an inference, 
and is incapable of incontrovertible proof by means of the facts 
I have already mentioned. But, however short of proof the con- 
clusion now reached by means of those facts may be said to be, 
I am fortunately able to adduce facts of a different kind, which, 
in my opinion, render that conclusion absolutely unquestionable. 
Though no record is published of the number of cases treated in 
the regimental infirmaries and a la chambre, a complete one is 
kept of the number of French soldiers rendered non-effective by 
these diseases, whether they are treated in the divisional hospital, 
in the regimental infirmary, or @la chambre ; and as a record is 
also kept of the number of English soldiers rendered non-effective 
by the same diseases, we possess in the records of these facts the 
elements of a just and reliable comparison, and I invite your espe- 
cial attention to the instructive result. In the French army the 
average constantly non-effective from the diseases in question 
during 1862 was 2846, or 11-11 per 1000 of those present, 4.¢. 
not on leave; while of the troops serving in the United Kingdom 
during the same year the average constantly non-effective from 
those diseases was only 844, or 10°82 per 1000. It is thus indu- 
bitably established that those diseases actually disable a greater 
proportion of French than English soldiers, and this truth, com- 
bined with those just previously mentioned, seems to me to 
demonstrate that the number of admissions of French. soldiers 
for treatment on account of those diseases is at least as great as, 
and is probably greater than, the number of admissions of English 
soldiers on the same account. And this demonstration, is, if pos- 
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sible, rendered still more decisive by the fact that in the French 
army a large number of the men, amounting, on the average of 
the year, to nearly one-sixth of the strength, are always absent 
from the corps (congé de convalescence, de semestre, permis- 
sion, détention, &c.); and as a large proportion of these men 
are invalids, many of them probably through venereal disease, and 
as they do not appear in the hospital reports, those reports 
appear still more favourable than they otherwise would do.” 

In our opinion a careful consideration of the evidence adduced 
in our previous article to prove the indirect influence of the police 
medicale in powerfully promoting the development of clandes- 
tine prostitution, can scarcely fail to produce the conviction that 
the French army must suffer from venereal diseases to at least 
as great an extent as that observable among English soldiers. 
For clandestine prostitutes being infected to a horrible degree 
by those diseases, necessarily cause them to spread far and wide ; 
and though many of the French soldiers may chiefly consort with 
registered prostitutes, many more do not, but seek the company 
of those who are not under sanitary control. 

Apart from the benefit said to be derived in the shape of an 
improvement in the health of the army from the operation of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, certain other beneficial results are ad- 
duced as arguments in their favour. It is said that while lessening 
the amount of disease suffered by prostitutes themselves, the 
application of the Acts improves their general condition, including 
their moral tone ; that it conduces to the repentance and moral 
recovery of many of them, who, it is alleged, withdraw altogether 
from the abandoned life they have pursued. 

We cheerfully admit that English as well as continental women 
under control are rendered far more healthy than are those who, 
while exposed to venereal contamination, have little or no oppor- 
tunity afforded them of receiving efficient medical aid; but we 
maintain that all the advantages in respect to health which are 
secured by the compulsory system could be obtained by a volun- 
tary one, and that while the former is open to the grave objection 
that it favours and indeed inevitably produces a vast amount of 
clandestine prostitution associated with a development of vene- 
real disease, especially formidable both in extent and kind, the 
latter is open to no such objections, but, on the contrary, tends 
indirectly to render all women suffering from the diseases in 
question easily accessible to medical uid. 

When it is considered that in all Christian countries prosti- 
tutes have been regarded and treated as among the lowest out- 
casts of the community, it cannot be surprising that the general 
condition—personal, social, and moral—of the prostitute is sus- 
ceptible of great improvement by almost any method, even 
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though force be a distinctive element of it. If women of low 
type in every respect, who until now have been treated as such 
outcasts, are compelled to attend at frequent and regular in- 
tervals for medical examination, and if from time to time they 
are kept in a hospital where they are compelled to be cleanly, 
where they come in contact with educated men—the medical 
officers, and the chaplain—and where they have frequent con- 
versations with the nurses, who no doubt are carefully selected 
on account of their respectability, such women can scarcely fail 
to be generally benefited to a certain extent by the influences 
thus surrounding them. But all experience of the working of 
the compulsory system demonstrates that the improvement of 
the women subject to it rarely rises above a certain low level, 
and that such improvement as is actually effected is mainly in 
respect to cleanliness, dress, language, and general conduct and 
demeanour. While, on the contrary, the operation of the system 
having resulted in raising them to the level in question, in respect 
to the qualities in question, not only presents an effectual bar to 
further progress, but tends to reduce the women of every social 
grade to one common denomination as recognised and registered 
prostitutes, in the moral tone of whom all the evils of legalized 
recognition, and therefore of virtual Governmental sanction, soon 
become apparent. In the numerous ranks insensibly merging 
into each other of women who sell themselves, many do so at 
the stern bidding of poverty and with reluctance of all degrees 
of intensity sometimes almost invincible, and these women gladly 
seize on such opportunities as present themselves of withdrawing 
from the life which they have been compelled to adopt, and of re- 
establishing themselves in respectable positions. But these spon- 
taneous strivings after social and moral recovery, which though 
often futile are also often successful, are practically and power- 
fully discouraged on the Continent by the system of police medi- 
cale there, and will assuredly be so by the Contagious Diseases 
Acts here. 

Of the various arguments in favour of these Acts, the one 
which is at once the most glaringly absurd, and the most easily 
refutable, is that which asserts that the Acts conduce in an es- 
pecial degree to the social and moral recovery of the women who 
come beneath their influence. We have shown that wherever 
the system of police and sanitary inspection of prostitutes is 
applied on the Continent, precisely there the number of regis- 
tered prostitutes always declines in proportion to the number of 
the general population, and not seldom declines absolutely. 
Already at the various stations in England where the Contagious 
Diseases Acts are applied this result is observable, and their ad- 
vocates point to it as a striking proof that the amount of prosti- 
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tution itself is actually lessened by their operation, many of the 
women previously known to have been living as prostitutes having 
completely withdrawn from observation, and many others having 
changed the habits of their lives so as to justify the belief that 
they have abandoned the practice of prostitution altogether. 
Under any system, whether compulsory or voluntary, a consider- 
able proportion of prostitutes do as a matter of fact yearly 
abandon prostitution and re-establish themselves in respectable 
spheres of life; but it is well known to all who are really ac- 
quainted with the subject that the number of those women who 
thus permanently escape from the ranks of prostitution is vastly 
less than the number of those who merely escape from the super- 
vision of the police, and cease to attend at the prescribed perio- 
dical intervals for medical examination; and it is equally well 
known that the great majority of the women who do thus cease 
to attend merely seclude themselves in order to carry on their 
profession untroubled by the hateful espionage of the police on 
one hand, and the no less hateful medical inspections on the 
other. No trustworthy evidence has yet been adduced that any 
considerable number of English prostitutes have been really re- 
formed by the influence of the Contagious Diseases Acts, and 
until such evidence is forthcoming we feel justified in maintaining 
that the women who are lost sight of in the districts where the 
Acts are in force, as well as those who have begun to conduct 
themselves in such a manner as to afford the police no pretext 
for insisting on their continued submission to the Acts, are simply 
practising clandestine prostitution just as the women on the 
Continent who absent themselves from sanitary control and baffle 
the efforts of the police to find them are well known todo. It 
seems to us probable that the zeal likely to animate the officers 
first entrusted with the working of the Contagious Diseases Acts 
will cause them to labour more assiduously and therefore more 
successfully for the moral reformation of the women with whom 
they come in contact than will be the case after the Acts have 
been some years in operation ; and we are therefore quite pre- 
pared to learn that a few women—a very small portion of the 
whole under control—are really reformed and induced to support 
themselves in a respectable manner. But whatever benefits of 
this kind accrue in connexion with the administration of the 
Acts are by no means consequences of them, but rather of the 
benevolent activity of the men who are administering them, and 
who add their own humanizing and elevating influences as 
co-operative agents with the compulsory force of the Acts them- 
selves. 

The promoters of these Acts have endeavoured to draw an 
important distinction between them and the continental system 
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of surveillance, much to the advantage, as they affirm, of the 
former. They say that whereas on the Continent each registered 
prostitute carries with her a card bearing the attestation of the 
examining surgeon that she has been duly examined at the pre- 
scribed periods—a fact which virtually attests her freedom from 
disease, no such certificate is given to the prostitute by the 
authority of the Contagious Diseases Acts, as a licence or a 
Government sanction to carry on her profession. And, indeed, 
many persons in favour of the Acts are strenuously opposed to 
the practice of giving such a certificate to each of the women 
themselves, on the ground stated by the Rev. Joseph G. Bailey, 
chaplain of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Chatham, in his 
evidence before the Committee of the House of Lords, that 
“the certificate has been regarded as showing a clean bill of 
health, and they [the prostitutes] have immediately gone back 
to their old occupation again, and then had an increased number 
of visits from soldiers and others, in consequence of their having 
that certificate.” Now, we beg to state that such a certificate 
could be demanded, and was given by authority of Parliament 
during the operation of the Contagious Diseases Act, until that 
authority was annulled by the amended Act of 1869, and for 
the reason contained in the evidence of the chaplain just quoted ; 
but although this change has now been made, we confess our- 
selves unable to discern any difference in the amount of Govern- 
mental recognition and sanction of prostitution, or in the moral 
character of such sanction, implied by giving to the prostitute 
herself a certificate that she is free from disease, and by 
giving it to the superintendent of police, who knows, so long as 
it is duly signed at the periods prescribed by Parliament, that 
she is held to be free from disease, and virtually licensed to 
pursue her vocation. Moreover, we cannot refrain from express- 
ing our astonishment at the marvellous inconsistency which is 
displayed by the promoters of the Acts in respect to the certi- 
ficate. On the one hand, they have induced the small number 
of Members of Parliament, who concurred in passing the 
amended Act, to do so on the ground that it is necessary to cure 
the venereal diseases of prostitutes in and around garrison 
towns, even against their will, in order that the soldiers who 
resort to them may do so safely; and yet, on the other hand, the 
same Members of Parliament have been at the same time 
induced to forbid the administrators of the Act to give the 
women certificates that they had been examined and found free 
from disease, lest such certificates should be used by their holders 
to induce the soldiers to consort with them. We can only 
account for this strangely inconsistent procedure, by assuming 
that it is a sop intended to appease the rising anger of the 
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religious world ; for surely if on behalf of our Army and Navy 
it is deemed necessary to subject English women in the districts 
where the Acts apply to the odious despotism which they enforce, 
then to withhold at the same time from the soldiers and sailors 
the means of discriminating between those women who are physi- 
cally dangerous, and those who are disinfected by authority of 
Parliament, and at the public expense, for the especial benefit 
of those men, is an example of hypocrisy peculiarly contemptible, 
and betokening in the most unmistakable manner how strongly 
it is felt by the promoters of the Contagious Diseases Acts, that 
if that sleepy beast, the British’ Lion, once really awakes to an 
appreciation of the true nature of those Acts, they will very 
quickly afterwards be effaced from the British statute-book 
altogether. 

Having demonstrated, as we believe, that the Contagious 
Diseases Acts are sure to fail in reducing the aggregate amount 
of venereal disease in this country, even if they be extended 
completely over it, and having shown by the evidence of expe- 
rience that wherever these Acts may be applied, they will pro- 
duce social and moral evils of such enormous magnitude as to 
constitute an insuperable objection, not only to those Acts, but 
to any legislation embodying a principle in any degree akin to that 
which characterizes them, we shall point out in the following pages 
what we think may and ought to be done in order to reduce the 
amount of venereal disease now prevalent in the United King- 
dom. We say emphatically ought to be done; for nothing 
which has transpired since the publication of our article. last 
July, on “Prostitution, in Relation to the National Health,” 
has altered the opinion we then expressed, that venereal 
disease in this country is so widely prevalent, and so terribly 
destructive of the health and strength of the English people, as 
to render it urgently necessary that vigorous measures should be 
adopted to stay the insidious pestilence, the ravages of which are 
unceasing. Ata meeting of the Medical Officers of Health, the 
chairman, Dr. Druitt, read extracts from that article, and charac- 
terized it as an example of “sensational literature ;” and in the 
Medical Times and Gazette it was adverted to (perhaps by the 
same gentleman ?) in a similar strain. But words do not alter 
facts; and our simple reply to Dr. Druitt’s criticism is that, 
whereas it was unsupported by any justificatory evidence, our 
article was a plain narrative of facts, not one of which he has 
contradicted. Those facts were carefully collected by a com- 
mittee of medical men (members of the Harveian Society), of 
whom the present writer was one, and whose labours extended 
over several months ; and we confidently appeal to the judgment 
of persons qualified to judge in the matter, for a decision whether 
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the array of facts, and our inferences from them, do in reality 
exaggerate in any respect the evidence adduced, and the conclu- 
sions drawn from it by that committee. Moreover, the extent 
and significance of those facts were implicitly, but thoroughly, 
attested by Mr, Prescott Hewett, Mr. Paget, and Sir William 
Jenner, in the evidence which they gave before the Committee 
of the House of Lords ; and though we may question, as we do, 
the value of their opinions as to the expediency of adopting in 
England a system of sanitary supervision of prostitutes like to 
that of the Continent, seeing that each of them admitted his 
ignorance of the working of that system, their statements of facts 
—facts relating to diseases, the nature, extent, and effects of 
which they have become intimately acquainted with by lon 
professional experience—can scarcely fail to command genera. 
respect, and to be relied upon as authoritative. We are therefore 
well content to be accused along with them and the committee- 
of medical men just mentioned, of having made exaggerated and 
“ sensational” statements concerning the amount and the effects 
of venereal disease in England. We are aware that Mr. Simon, 
the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, in his last annual 
report, has endeavoured to show that those statements are over- 
charged ; but our knowledge of the way in which the evidence 
on which he formed his judgment was specially collected for his 
purpose, compels us to regard it as comparatively valueless; and 
our opinion on this point is shared by the Lancet, which devoted 
an article to an examination of the question. After all, however, 
the question is confessedly a difficult one, and different men, how- 
ever well acquainted with the facts bearing upon it, and however 
anxious to arrive at the truth concerning it, are almost sure to 
differ about it to a considerable extent. Still, after allowing a 
very wide margin for such differences, there remains, and is 
expressly recognised by the great majority of competent medical 
authorities, such a vast amount of venereal disease in the country 
as to leave no doubt in the mind of all persons giving carnest 
attention to the subject, that it behoves the English people to 
devise and adopt such measures as may conduce most effectually 
to protect them from the subtle and deadly influence which, as 
we aftirm, the Contagious Diseases Acts, while powerless to avert, 
will certainly intensify wherever they are applied. 


The plea for those Acts, as already applied, is the necessity of 
protecting our Army and Navy from the disabling effects of 
venereal disease ; and we are strongly of opinion that it is the 
duty of the Government not only to secure the best public 
servants obtainable for the price paid, but also to take care that 
they shall be maintained in the best possible state of efficiency. 
(Vol. XCIII. No. CLXXXIV.]—New Sznrizs, Vol. XXXVII. No. Il. LL 
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Now, it is obvious that if their health becomes gravely and 
generally impaired by preventible diseases, it behoves the supreme 
administrators of the Army and Navy to make the utmost prac- 
ticable efforts to prevent the spread of those diseases, and to 
shield our soldiers and sailors from their baneful influence. In 
pursuance of this object these administrators cannot be justly 
called upon to respect the individual freedom of each soldier and 
sailor as if he were a member of the civil community. When a 
man enlists, or enters the Royal Navy, he contracts to give his 

rsonal services to the State, for a consideration; and though 

e may enter into no formal covenant to avoid doing anything 
which is likely to impair the value of his services, there is in his 
contract an implied obligation to that effect. For there can be 
no doubt that if being asked to consent that an obligation of that 
kind should form part of his formal contract, he refused to do so, 
his services would be declined altogether. It is clear, therefore, 
that contracting in the usual manner to give his personal services 
to the State for the consideration agreed upon, he does virtually 
covenant that he will do nothing likely to impair the value of 
those services, and that rightfully the State is entitled, and ought 
to enforce that covenant. Moreover, if by violating it the soldier 
or sailor contracts a disease which disables him from performing 
his duties, or even runs the risk of doing so, the Minister at War 
or the Admiralty, as the case may be, is bound to adopt such 
practicable measures respecting the soldier or sailor himself as 
may result in the speedy cure of that disease, or in preventing the 
threatened infection, even though those measures, if applied to 
a civilian, might be justly designated as a gross violation of his 
rightful individual liberty. 

In the case supposed, numerous expedients might be appro- 
priately resorted to by the Government in order to attain the 
object in view; and as we maintain that it is the imperative 
duty of the Government to exhaust every possible resource of 
this kind before it dares to enforce the application of its remedial 
measures to women who are not its servants, we invite attention 
to one of the most important of these expedients, which, in our 
opinion, ought to be systematically and rigorously practised—viz., 
periodical medical examinations of the soldiers themselves. 
These examinations were formerly practised universally in the 
Army ;* but upon the recommendation of the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Sanitary Condition of the Army, and 
presided over by Lord Herbert, they were discontinued ten years 
ago in almost every regiment.f As a matter of fact, the 





* Select Committee of Contagious Diseases Act, 1866. Question 1357. 
+ Ibid, 1358. 
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evidence given to that Committee “ induced the Director General 
to advise the Commander-in-Chief that it was desirable to test 
the plan of discontinuing them.”* Indeed, commanding officers 
were entrusted with the discretionary power of causing those 
examinations to be either continued or suspended ;f and as the 
duty of making them was disagreeable to the regimental sur- 
geons, the commanding officers entrusted with the power of 
testing the plan of discontinuing the examinations used that 
power to discontinue them altogether. This result we think a 
very unfortunate one; for the fact that these examinations con- 
duce very greatly to the health of the soldiers is thoroughly 
established by a large amount of evidence. The two regiments 
in which the practice has not been discontinued are the Cold- 
stream and the Grenadier Guards. Moreover, according to a 
regulation which has been made at the particular request of the 
police, every regiment when it comes into camp, and every soldier 
when he returns from furlough, is now submitted to examination. 
The Surgeon-Major of the Coldstream Guards, Mr. John 
Wyatt, F.R.C.S., who was thoroughly examined, July 5, 1869, 
by the Committee of the House of Commons, has evidently a 
strong sense of duty in this matter, and that feeling has caused 
him to make “a great point of recommending,” as he says, the 
necessity of these examinations “to successive commanding 
officers, and they have always adopted it.” He adds, “I think 
it of the utmost importance. I have always considered it to be 
so.” Every soldier of the two regiments mentioned, except the 
sergeants and married men, are thus examined—privately of 
course, and without “the slightest complaint” from the ment 
The examinations are now made about once in ten days or a 
fortnight, and usually three or four men are found diseased ; 
but “on one occasion,” says Mr. Wyatt, “in one battalion, after 
an inspection had not taken place for some time, for some reason 
best known to the medical officer, an inspection was ordered, 
and either 25 or 30 men, I think, were found diseased.” He 
adds,—“ this examination facilitates the discovery of the primary 
disease, thus preventing the more serious consequences of secon- 
dary complications.” The statements contained in the following 
question and answer strongly confirm his opinion :— 


“Do you believe that the evidence we have had before us to the 
effect that a large number of soldiers escape the hospital and go about 
in a diseased condition is true ; that is to say, they do not give them- 
selves up, and are either privately treated or go about concealing 
their disease ?—I should think it quite possible, if there were no in- 





* Select Committee of Contagious Diseases Act, 1866. Question 1359. 
Tbid., 1360. tf Ibid, 1311-12-14-18-24, 
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spections, because it is a common thing for men to try to conceal their 
disease. I find that the men report themselves only on the morning 
of the inspection, and they do so then because if detected with disease 
at the inspection they are punished; but they think if they report 
themselves on the morning of the inspection they would escape punish- 
ment. The man has evaded reporting himself to the last possible 
moment, although he may have had the disease from the last inspec- 
tion.* .... They dislike reporting themselves sick of this disease, 
because, of course, they pay their 10d. a day (the ordinary hospital 
stoppage) while they are in the hospital.”’t 


The importance of these examinations is forcibly shown in 
the following conversation between one of the Committee— 
Dr. Brewer—and Surgeon-Major Wyatt :— 


“ Will the length of the disease be increased by non-examination ? 
The length of cure.—The length of the disease is increased by allow- 
ing them to remain unexamined, is it not ? Certainly —And will not 
the increased length of the disease increase the period of inefficiency 
of the soldier? Certainly—And the amount of inefficiency ? Yes, 
I think their vital powers are diminished; it must be so.— Will the 
loss of time be increased ? Yes.—Will that throw a greater amount 
of labour upon the other soldiers in the regiment? Certainly.”’t 


According to the evidence of Dr. J. C. Barr, of Aldershot, 
there are many diseased soldiers at large in the Camp there. He 
says :—“ From the reports of the police and others, and from the 
reports of the prostitutes under my charge, I think that there 
can be very little doubt indeed that there are a good many. The 
inspector of police considers that there are more diseased soldiers 
loose than there are absolutely in the hospital. Of course, one 
really has proofs of it.” He states that two young women, 
whom he had discharged from the hospital free from disease, 
returned at the end of ten days for examination, and that he 
“ was forced to detain them both again with recent contagious 
sores.” He says :—‘“ Similar instances are common enough ;” and 
adds—* If I send women out of my hospital perfectly cured and 
free from disease, and they come back again to me diseased, 
they must have received contamination from some parties, and 
soldiers are nearly the only persons with whom they have con- 
nexion ; if a diseased man is in hospital, of course he cannot 
infect women.”§ This evidence is corroborated by that of 
Inspector Smith, who obtained information “that in one of the 
four chemists’ shops in Aldershot there were 98 cases in one 
week (of soldiers) treated for venereal disease by the chemist.” |} 
These facts are decisive proofs that a system of regular and 








* Select Committee of Contagious Diseases Act, 1866. Question 1331. 
7 Ibid., 1343. t Ibid., 1401-6. § Ibid., 609. || Ibid., 1009. 
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rigorous periodical examination of every regiment is a prime 
necessity, and the beneficial results of such an examination could 
scarcely be shown more strikingly than by the following fact, 
also adduced by Dr. Barr :—“ Out of one regiment, which is said 
to have come up from Devonport to Aldershot, on examination 
it was found necessary to detain sixty men the first week in 
hospital. The number of men having venereal disease “ is re- 
duced now to about nine in the whole of that particular 
regiment.”* Weare glad to find that Dr. Barr, whose large 
experience entitles his opinion to great respect, speaks out on 
this important matter in no faltering tones. He says :—“The 
first and most obvious measure to be adopted is the practical 
application of periodical examination to the whole body of troops 
resident in this district and at other stations. This should be 
conducted strictly and carefully, without exception, and be of 
sufficiently frequent occurrence.” He advises that there should 
be “one a week,” and in some cases “ even oftener than this.” + 

Dr. Strohl, in his very instructive “Bird’s-eye View of Prosti- 
tution at Strasbourg,” says, speaking of the soldiers :— 


“ Formerly all the venereal patients passed from the hospital to the 
police station (la salle de police) ; the consequence was that they con- 
cealed their maladies as much as possible, got their comrades to treat 
them, and thus propagated syphilis during a long time. Now, punish- 
ment is reserved only for those patients who do not at once declare 
themselves diseased. This measure, though decidedly favourable to 
the diminution of this affection, does not completely attain its object ; 
the carelessness of the soldiers, their aversion to the hospital, and the 
fear of incurring the displeasure of their superiors, make many of them 
try to avoid treatment at the infirmary or at the hospital. Those who 
declare themselves diseased are bound to indicate the house [where 
they became infected], and the name of the girls who have given them 
the disease ; when they are detected in not doing so they are punished. 
It was believed that by this means they would be prevented from 
seeking out clandestine prostitutes (les femmes insoumises) ; but the 
plan proves useless . . . . There is only one practicable measure which 
we believe efficacious: itis the multiplication of sanitary examinations 
of the regiments, extended even to the subordinate officers. The dis- 
eases of the men could not then become inveterate, and their extension 
would certainly lessen. All the soldiers, especially those who return 
after being detached on service, or away on leave, ought to be sub- 
mitted to a rigorous examination. These measures are prescribed, 
but they are not everywhere punctually executed.” 


Indeed, these systematic examinations of the soldiers are im- 
peratively needed for the sake of the women themselves: great 





* Select Committee of Contagious Diseases Act, 1866. Questions, 611, 1135. 
+ lbid., 617. 
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efforts are made to protect the soldiers from infection by the 
women ; but the idea of protecting the women from infection 
by the soldiers—though a much more practicable idea—is 
scarcely entertained at all. It has, however, been suggested by 
indubitable facts observed in Paris, and described by Duchatelet ; 
and facts of a like kind have, as we have shown, been observed 
at Aldershot, and are known to abound elsewhere. Duchatelet 
says :—“ During several years it has been constantly recognised 
that each time there has been a considerable movement in the 
garrison of Paris the number.of venereal diseases among the 
lowest class of registered prostitutes subject to sanitary super- 
intendence has instantly risen. This peculiarity especially struck 
Coutanceau.” Moreover, one in every three of those women of 
the class sought after by the soldiers, and not under sanitary 
surveillance, when arrested and examined, is found diseased. 
These facts caused the Prefect of Police to concert with the 
Minister of War, and a decree was issued that all the troops of 
the garrison should be scrupulously examined once a week .. . 
and that every soldier found, or suspected of being diseased, 
should be instantly consigned and conducted to the hospital ; 
that each soldier of every corps ordered to Paris should be 
examined before entering it, and those found diseased also con- 
ducted to the hospital; and that soldiers travelling separately as 
well as recruits unattended by medical officers should also be 
examined within twenty-four hours of their arrival at Paris.” 
Duchatelet, after giving further particulars of this decree, ob- 
serves in a melancholy strain :—“The ordinance indicating all 
these wise measures was executed ; but how long was it executed ? 
This I cannot tell. It had the fate of the greater part of good 
institutions which cannot sustain themselves, when they trouble 
and annoy those persons whom they concern, and on whose 
behalf active and incessant authoritative intervention is urgently 
necessary.” 

In fact, both the soldier and the surgeon to whom the care of 
his health is entrusted are alike interested, though for different 
reasons, in effecting the discontinuance of a practice, which 
reveals the reckless licentiousness of the one, and which imposes 
a repulsive duty on the other. But surely, the desire evinced 
by both to avoid the examination in question is no justification 
of doing so, while their neglect has to be atoned for by the 
forcible examination and detention of otherwise free women, 
who in many cases might escape infection if that examination 
were duly performed. Mr. Wyatt was asked (1335) — “ Do 
you believe that it would be disagreeable to the military medical 
profession to conduct these examinations?” His answer appears 
to us eminently judicious and correct. He said :— 
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“T look upon it as a most important duty of a medical officer. I 
do not recognise the idea of the thing being disagreeable as an 
objection. I think if a medical man comes into the Army, and it is 
necessary for the well-being of the soldier that these examinations 
should take place, like many other things, for instance, like attending 
the corporal punishment of soldiers when it existed, it would form a 
necessary part of his duty. I have never recognised any feeling of 
the kind.” 


Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. Sir Henry Storks, who 
took great interest in the efforts to lessen the amount of venereal 
disease in Malta, and in the Ionian Islands when he was Lord 
High Commissioner there, gave convincing evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Lords of the great benefit derived 
from the systematic examination of the soldiers; and after ex- 
pressing his belief that “it was abandoned at the suggestion, or 
at the request of the medical officers,” said, “ but I look upon it 
as a matter of duty and a matter of discipline.” 

The Belgian soldiers are all submitted to a rigorous inspection 
every week, and it is mainly to this inspection that we ascribe 
the fact that they are much freer from venereal diseases than 
are the French soldiers. In both countries prostitutes are 
subject to careful sanitary surveillance, and yet, whereas the 
French soldiers are disabled by those diseases to as great an 
extent as the English are, the Belgian soldiers are admitted to 
hospital on account of these diseases at the yearly rate of only 
90 per 1000. In England the rate of admission during 1868 for 
the same cause was 266 per 1000. 

The Deputy Inspector of Military Hospitals, and head of the 
statistical branch of the Army Medical Board, Dr. T. G. Balfour, 
objects to the re-introduction of periodical examinations, because 
he thinks “they would tend to destroy the men’s self-respect.” 
If so, what is likely to be the effect of the periodical examina- 
tions on the women with whom those men consort? We should 
be very glad to see an end to the necessity of adopting any com- 
pulsory measures in order to save the soldiers from the effects of 
their own folly, and we quite agree with Dr. Balfour in thinking 
such examinations degrading ; but promiscuous intercourse with 
prostitutes is also degrading; and if men will indulge in it, and 
if it is necessary, on their behalf, to institute periodical examina- 
tions in order to detect and lessen the amount of disease which 
such intercourse is the means of spreading, surely the men who 
are to benefit by them, and over whom the Government, for a 
consideration, has acquired personal control, ought to be the 
first to be submitted to them! But though it is confessedly far 
more easy to detect disease in men than it is in women, though 
the direct object of examinations is the preservation of the health 
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of the soldiers—regard for the health of the women being mainly 
on their account, and though the soldiers are rightfully under 
the personal control of the Government, whereas the women 
have not voluntarily surrendered their personal liberty at all, 
yet, by a strange perversity of judgment, the self-respect of the 
women has been ruthlessly disregarded, and they are forcibly 
submitted to a repulsive examination, the soldiers being allowed 
to escape meanwhile! In short, the self-respect of the woman 
is sacrificed in order that the self-respect of the men may be 
saved—a kind of justice which, unhappily, has been meted 
out to women throughout all the ages during which men 
have exercised their dominant power. By all means let us 
avoid the compulsory examination of self-respecting and vir- 
tuous soldiers as a hateful method of detecting the diseases 
of those who are not so, and let us screen all of them 
from the shame incident to its practice as soon as ever any 
other method possessing the efficacy without the repulsiveness 
and disgrace of this one can be devised; but, until then, we 
demand as an act of expediency and of justice the enforcement 
of a systematic periodical examination of our soldiers, not only 
on their own behalf, but also on behalf of the women, whom 
they but too often infect, and who for their sake are already 
forcibly submitted to that odious ordeal. 

From the time when syphilis appeared as a terrible epidemic, 
spreading itself over Europe at the close of the fifteenth century, 
until the present date, the character of the treatment of patients 
suffering from venereal diseases and needing gratuitous medical 
care has been almost wholly determined by certain theological 
conceptions. In Christian countries men have dared to assume 
that in respect to the sexual relation, they know “ God’s Will :” 
declaring their own, they have called it His, and have thus in- 
vested it with a supernatural sanction. Any aberrations from the 
mode of that relation which they have prescribed they denounce 
as “sin” ; and, in the treatment of “sinners” in matters sexual, they 
have arrogated to themselves the prerogatives of God’s vicege- 
rents on earth. Declaring that in the eye of God fornication 
is a deadly sin, they have further declared that venereal diseases 
are a Divine punishment ordained for the sinner, and therefore 
that to attempt to lessen that punishment by alleviating the 
sufferings of those afflicted with those diseases, would be 
directly contravening a Divine decree. The special history of 
the practical application of this theological idea may be traced 
intimately interwoven with the general history of every Christian 
nation. Although the epidemic above mentioned produced such 
consternation in Paris as to cause in 1497 the issue of a decree 
enjoining all strangers infected with syphilis to leave the city for 
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their own countries, all respectable inhabitants of Paris to keep 
themselves within their houses, and all of the poorer class to 
withdraw into an establishment about to be built for the purpose, 
more than a century elapsed before any hospital accommodation 
in the “ centre of civilization” was provided for these unfortunate 
beings. Even then incredible difficulties were encountered when 
they attempted to get admission into the Hétei Dieu, and from 
1614, when to a very limited extent such admission was accorded, 
until the beginning of the eighteenth century, every patient 
admitted, whether male or female, was severely flogged both on 
entering and leaving the hospital. Throughout this long period it 
was almost impossible for women to obtain gratuitous treatment 
at all. La Salpétriére was appropriated as a prison for the recep- 
tion of women convicted of abandoning themselves to public and 
scandalous prostitution, and was used for this purpose as early 
as 1658; but no special provision for the treatment of prostitutes 
affected with venereal disease was made until 1683, when, in 
face of all the rules, a room in this prison was “ accorded furtively” 
for the purpose. And although they knew they were about to 
be confined in a prison and to undergo a severe flogging when 
entering and leaving it, prostitutes not practising mendicity 
nevertheless frequently caused themselves to be arrested as 
beggars in order to be sent to the Salpétriére, the sole place in 
which they could then obtain medical treatment. 

As the idea of venereal disease is intimately associated with 
that of the “sin” of fornication, everyone afflicted with that disease 
has long been liable to be treated as a social outcast, and to be 
denied that medical help accorded to sufferers from other diseases ; 
and, as a matter of fact, women and even children suffering from 
venereal disease communicated to them either directly, without 
any fault of their own, or even by hereditary transmission, were 
practically confounded together with the most dissolute of both 
sexes, as deserving only of the same common repulsion, as well 
as denial of medical aid. Indeed, as Duchatelet says, “the in- 
humanity, not to say the barbarity, was formerly carried to such 
a point that infants born of infected mothers, and themselves 
infected, were expelled from the hospitals, and that the Pro- 
cureur-Général was obliged to interpose his authority in order 
to prevent a continuance of the heartless practice. And, singular 
anomaly (!), it was the guardians of the public health, the 
managers of the hospitals, who exemplified this false manner of 
looking at things: they would have believed themselves dis- 
honouring the establishments which they governed if they had 
admitted a syphilitic patient, and, in their own estimation, would 
have dishonoured themselves if they had helped to lessen the 
sufferings of the victim of a disease alleged to be a direct visi- 
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tation of God. Let us beware, however, of reprobating them too 
strongly,” continues this truly benevolent man, “since at the 
present time in many of our provinces it is customary to refuse 
medical aid to syphilitic patients of either sex, and yet we live 
in the nineteenth century !” 

The feeling and practice thus slightly sketched as having pre- 
vailed and as still prevalent in France, have their complete 
eounterpart, as our readers well know, in this country. In the 
last number of this Review we showed that, as a rule, the , hos- 
pitals, both in London and the provinces, refuse to admit 
patients suffering from venereal diseases; and it is worthy of 
remark that precisely those hospitals which are chiefly supported 
by voluntary subscriptions, and the administration of which is 
therefore under the influence of that section of public opinion 
represented by their subscribers, most systematically exclude the 
class of patients in question. It must also be remarked, how- 
ever, that such patients when of that sex, the members of which 
mainly form public opinion, do gain admission, to a certain extent, 
into even those hospitals; but women and girls who may have 
been contaminated by those very men are still refused admit- 
tance, and the large numbers of prostitutes in the metropolis 
and provincial towns are still left to suffer all the horrible con- 
sequences of constitutional contamination with a foul poison, 
without remedy or relief of that effectual kind which can alone 
be given when the patient is received into a hospital. 

The physical consequences of the theological régime we have 
indicated, which, when practised most consistently and rigo- 
rously in respect to prostitutes, we have designated as “the policy 
of repression,” and which, when neutralized, as in England 
hitherto by irrepressible feelings of personal liberty, or by other 
eauses, lapses into what we have called the policy of indifference 
and laisser-faire—consist of that vast amount of venereal 
disease which prevails in Europe, and which we endeavoured 
to depict as accurately as we could in our number for last July. 
The great magnitude and continuance of the evil have produced 
a resolute reaction in the minds of statesmen and sanitary 
reformers in almost every European country against that régime 
in so far as prostitution is concerned, and in many cases against 
the doctrine itself which that régime embodies. These men, who 
are earnestly intent in promoting according to their light the 
work of social melioration, say in effect by their proposals and 
practice that the theological prescription has been fully triedand 
has been found to conduce to the development and spread of a 
horrible disease on an enormous scale, and therefore they now 
advocate the application of a method which is based on ideas 
exactly opposite to those which dictated the prescription in 
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question, which in fact recognises prostitution as an essential 
element of human society, and the logical application of which 
involves the adoption by the State of such measures as may 
enable promiscuous fornication to be freely practised without 
danger to those who indulge in it. 

We have endeavoured to show in our last January number as 
well as in the preceding pages, that such practical recognition and 
governmental regulation as is here implied and as is completely 
exemplified in the Contagious Diseases Acts will, if extended 
over and continued in our country, prove one of the greatest 
evils that has ever befallen it. Holding this opinion, we have 
striven to justify it by the mass of evidence and the various 
arguments already adduced, and as we believe that the convic- 
tion prevalent on the Continent and now widely entertained in 
this country of the necessity of such governmental recognition 
and regulation is, by way of reaction, a direct outgrowth of the 
theological principle and practice just adverted to, we also 
believe that the only true remedy for the evil in question con- 
sists in an abandonment of that principle, and in a complete 
reversal of the practice founded upon it. The English people 
must recognise the indispensable necessity of rooting out their 
theological pride which has puffed them up with the vain and 
exceedingly baneful imagination that they are acquainted with 
the Divine Will, not only with respect to the relation of the sexes, 
but also with respect to the origin and purpose of those diseases 
commonly associated with the practice of prostitution: they 
must learn and exemplify intellectual humility; they must 
cease to mislead themselves and others with the delusion that 
they are acquainted with the intentions of the Supreme Being, 
and that they know the thoughts of the Unknowable—of Him 
whose thoughts are not as our thoughts, and whose ways are not 
our ways. But while recognising their utter incapacity of 
fathoming and interpreting the Divine Will, or of forming any 
valid judgment concerning certain dogmas ascribed to: Christ, 
they may all comprehend and imitate the actions of Christ's 
life. When this urgently needed reform is accomplished there 
will be a complete change in public opinion, feeling, and 
practice, in respect to the thousands of diseased and suffering 
Magdalens constituting the great social evil of civilized life, and 
in dealing with them it will then be possible to try the effect of 
applying the Christianity of Christ himself. He who erected 
that marvellous standard of physical purity contained in the 
declaration, ‘“ Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her 
hath committed adultery with her already in his heart,” not 
only answered the accusers of the woman taken in adultery in 
the words, “ He that is without sin among you, let him cast 
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the first stone at her,” and said to the woman, “Neither do 
I condemn thee: go, and sin no more ;” but while suffer- 
ing “a woman in the city, which was a sinner,” to wash 
his feet with tears and to wipe them with the hair of her 
head, he assured her of both his sympathy and his for- 
giveness, and at the same time rebuked the Pharisee who 
was scandalized by his compassionate condescension. Surely 
the significance to Christians of this noble teaching by ex- 
ample is unmistakeable! And that lesson once duly learnt 
will show to all, whether Christians or not, how they may co- 
operate for the accomplishment of that great work which has 
long needed to be done—the immediate prevention or great 
diminution of the diseases from which prostitutes suffer, and 
the gradual but sure abolition of prostitution itself. Insisting on 
the necessity of those preliminary changes just indicated in the 
thought and feeling of the community, and supposing them to 
become effected, we shall now point out the direction in which we 
believe social reformers, and indeed all earnest Christians, ought 
to proceed in order to achieve the first of the two objects 
mentioned—viz., the prevention or great diminution of the 
diseases from which prostitutes suffer. 

Stated in the form of a general principle the lesson is indeed 
very simple, and, as we have seen, was admirably exemplified by 
Christ, who, while he pointed on the one hand to a lofty ideal of 
sexual purity which may always be the object of human aspiration, 
showed on the other that in our dealing with our fellow creatures 
we must ever remember that we are none of us “without sin,” 
and that even those who have reached the greatest depths of 
moral degradation have a claim on our compassion and our help. 
No doubt the right application of this principle amid all the 
various and ever-varying circumstances of actual life needs much 
wisdom and experience; but those who are faithful to that 
principle can scarcely go far wrong ; and the duty lying nearest 
to them, the one most urgently needing to be done, is exceedingly 
plain—viz., that of assuaging the physical sufferings of many 
thousands of outcast women in England, who are mutely appeal- 
ing for genuine help while shrinking in horror from the invitation 
of policemen to enter the hospital-prisons which the Government 
is now providing. 

As the wide spread of disease which we now deplore is due to 
the fact that, with a few insignificant exceptions, these un- 
fortunate women have been, and for the most part still are 
refused admission into hospital when pervaded by disease, it is 
obvious that the first step to be taken in order to lessen this great 
evil is to provide an abundance of hospital accommodation for 
these women. And in the first instance the doors of all 
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general hospitals should be thrown wide open to them, and if 
existing hospitals are not large enough, as they certainly are not 
to accommodate all who would seek admittance, they should be 
enlarged. We say “ the doors of all general hospitals should be 
thrown open to them,” because if the reform we have suggested 
is to be really and truly carried out, every vestige of the principle 
and feeling denoted by the “scarlet letter” must be effaced from 
our dealing with the women whose diseases we desire to heal. 
The custom of setting a mark upon them, of branding them as 
degraded beings, must be wholly abandoned : we must show them 
that we really respect and care for them for their own sakes, and 
thus induce them to respect themselves. Now the establishment 
of special hospitals for their reception is an expression of the old 
spirit which must be ignored: the very fact of going to one of 
those hospitals is itself a brand which in many cases would be 
productive of unspeakable social injury, and which in nearly all - 
cases is a severe trial to the patient, and one to which it is in- 
expedient to expose her. We have seen that it is absolutely 
necessary to induce the women to enter the hospitals, and we 
have seen that the continental system, reproduced here as the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, fails to subject more than a small 
fraction of the whole of diseased prostitutes to sanitary influences, 
and now nothing indeed is left for us but to practise the principle 
already explained by relying entirely on the almighty power of 
kindness, But to do this implies among other things the aban- 
donment of all arrangements which had their origin in the old 
spirit we have described, and special or lock hospitals originated 
in that spirit. 

But it is objected, the voluntary system has been tried and 
has proved a total failure. The Contagious Diseases Act, 1864, 
was an effort to carry out the voluntary hospital scheme without 
compulsory inspection or compulsory detention, and failed so 
completely, that its promoters felt obliged to ask for compulsory 
powers in 1866. Without those powers it is impossible to induce 
the women either to enter the hospitals in sufficient numbers, or 
to stay in them sufficiently long, to insure the fulfilment of the 
object intended. Our reply to this objection is that the ad- 
ministrators of the Contagious Diseases Act, 1864, had no 
adequate opportunity of trying the experiment : that Act applied 
to but a few places ; adequate hospital accommodation in those 
places was not obtainable; and the Act gave no power to erect 
hospitals with which to make the experiment. But if there 
had been sufficient hospital accommodation, the short period 
which elapsed between the date of that Act and its super- 
session by the Act of 1866 was wholly insufficient for the 
fair trial of any experiment of the kind in question. More- 
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over, we are inclined to believe that if the promoters of 
the Act of 1866 were to state the exact facts of the matter, we 
should learn that from the very first they designed to have 
an Act conferring compulsory powers, and that having got in 
the thin end of the wedge in the shape of the Act of 1864, they 
had no intention of waiting to see if, before driving it home, a 
voluntary system could be made to produce satisfactory results. 

But whatever may have been the method of applying the Act 
of 1864, and the kind of experience acquired while applying it 
during the short period which intervened before the compulsory 

system was put in force, no evidence has yet been adduced that 

the voluntary system has proved a failure, and the onus pro- 

bandi of its failure certainly lies with those who assert that it 

has failed. We freely admit that the amount of experience 

which may be appealed to for decision of the question is as yet 

very small, but we are strongly of opinion that so far as experi- 

ments have been tried they give powerful support to our convic- 

tion that if the system were thoroughly and heartily tried it 

would be attended with complete success. 

If there is one truth more indisputably established than 
another by the large experience of men engaged in administering 
regulations concerning prostitutes, it is this—viz., that they are 
preeminently amenable to the influence of kindness. M. Renoult, 
who was physician to the French army in Egypt, stated in 1817, in 
a note addressed to the prefect of police of that time, “that by 
means of kindness and persuasion he had induced certain women 
of the middle class (bourgeoises) and frequenters of ‘maisons de 
passe, to come to him for medical examination from time to 
time as agreed upon between them and him. This class of 
women,” he added, “ is, or at least affects to be, deeply touched 
by, and readily responsive to, genuine kindness : being treated as 
respectable women would wish to be treated, they willingly com- 
plied with all his medical directions.”* Even in working the 
compulsory system in England it has been found necessary to 
supplement it very largely with the element of kindness. In his 
evidence given before the Committee of the House of Lords, the 
superintendent of police who was charged with the arrangements 
connected with the Contagious Diseases Act, said: “ We enjoin 
upon them [the policemen] specially, forbearance and kindness” 
(127). “It would seem,” he was asked by the Earl of Devon, 
“would it not, that the great difference between the continental 
system and ours, according to your evidence, is, that the system of 
kindness and good treatment at the hospital has made ours a 
voluntary system of protection to a great extent, whereas on the 





* Duchatelet, ii. 641. 
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continental system it is a matter of coercion ?’—“ Your Lordship 
has rightly described what I consider the effect of this legislation : 
it has been especially a law of kindness to the women, and is much 
appreciated” (206). “You cannot give any opinion, can you, as 
to the comparative merits of that law of kindness, and the 
coercive system on the continent ?”—“ I think the coercive system 
would bring us to a standstill very soon” (207). It must be 
borne in mind, of course, that this witness was called to prove the 
excellent effects of the Contagious Diseases Act, and therefore 
that his evidence must be taken with due discrimination ; but 
the fact that the Contagious Diseases Act of 1864 conferred no 
compulsory power, and was therefore worked as a voluntary 
system, justifies us in attaching considerable value to the evidence 
just cited. Mr. James Paget, F.R.S., surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, when asked, “ Do you think women generally of that 
class would voluntarily enter the hospitals if there were lock 
hospitals established in every locality ?” replied, “I think they 
generally would: the lowest of them certainly would, and the 
lowest are, on the whole, the greatest propagators of the disease” 
(677). Now, if Mr. Paget is correct in asserting that the lowest of 
them would voluntarily enter even lock hospitals, then a fortiori 
they would willingly enter general hospitals without any need 
of compulsion. And we may add that this opinion has been 
expressed to us very decisively by another surgeon of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, Mr Holmes Coote; and on the point 
in question the opinion of each of these distinguished men has 
special value, for in that hospital a considerable number of 
prostitutes are admitted for treatment, and therefore the 
long experience at that institution of the eminent surgeons just 
named enables them to speak with authority. 

That the voluntary system will work well is attested by ex- 
one of it in two places, at all events—viz., Dumfries and 

inchester, concerning which we are enabled to state the fol- 
lowing important facts :—In a report, published in 1826 “ of the 
state of the Dumfries and Galloway Royal Infirmary for the 
fiftieth year,’ we find that during that year twenty-six in- 
patients were treated for venereal disease ; and we learn, through 
the kindness of Dr. William Scott, one of the officers of the 
institution, that sufferers of both sexes from those diseases have, 
ever since that date, perhaps before it, been always freely admitted 
for treatment. ‘The success of the voluntary system carried on 
in a general hospital can scarcely be greater than that which 
has been obtained by the Dumfries and Galloway Infirmary, 
which confers its benefits on the poor of acommunity numbering 
about 17,000 persons. Venereal diseases in that community have 
so greatly lessened, that, as Dr. Scott has informed us, “not one 
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in ten apply for admission who did so twenty years ago.” He 
says :— 

“T have consulted my colleagues, and they agree with me in this 
statement ; I must add as the experience of my colleagues and self, 
that we do not see the same severe cases we used to see formerly. In 
regard to the disease we call Sibbens, it was at one time supposed to 
be peculiar to this district in particular; we now see very little of it. 
It is a disease that is easily spread by using the same spoon, &c., at 
meals, and accordingly, in the harvest time, when a large number of 
extra labourers were employed, we often found a whole district affected ; 
but now we rarely see it in the aggravated form in which we knew the 
disease of old. I have to state, in conclusion, that there is no dispensary 
in town except the one attached to the Infirmary, and I am of opinion 
that if disease existed we must have it before us.” 


The evidence of the same kind which we have to offer in 
respect to Winchester is contained in a remarkable and very valu- 
able pamphlet written in 1839 by Charles Mayo, Esq., who was at 
that time senior surgeon of the County Hospital at Winchester.* 
The Winchester Hospital was opened in 1736; and in the 
sermon preached at its opening by Dr, Alured Clarke, pre- 
bendary of Winchester Cathedral, he expressed himself as 
follows :—“ They who are in present extremities are the more 
peculiar objects of the care of these charitable foundations, and 
ought always to be considered as such ; nor should any inquiry 
be made how they come into such unhappy circumstances, but 
what is the speediest and most effectual manner of delivering 
them out of their distress.” If this principle had been systema- 
tically and rigorously acted on throughout England during the 
last century, we should not now have to deplore the existence of 
the large amount of venereal disease at present affecting our 
people, or to contend against the Contagious Diseases Acts, which, 
like a terrible Nemesis, are threatening to punish the whole 
country for its short-comings, by extending completely over it 
their morally and physically degenerative influence. At Win- 
chester the wise principle laid down by Dr. Clarke guided the 
managers of the hospital for nearly a century, and the result 
was expressed, in 1839, by Mr. Mayo as follows :— 


“Ten years ago, one-sixth part of the beds were placed in the lower 
wards; and the annual average of venereal patients was a thirteenth. 
Two hundred more in-patients are now annually admitted than at 
that time; yet the accommodation for venereal cases is not more than 





* Although Mr. Mayo is now upwards of 80 years of age, he still takes a 
lively interest in the subject discussed in his pamphlet, and has placed us 
under great obligations to him by his full reply to our inquiries, and especially 
by intrusting to us his only copy of his pamphlet, now long out of print. 
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one-eighth, and the average of their admission not more than one- 
fifteenth—showing that this disease has considerably diminished, and 
that the relief afforded to general cases has been increased in a tenfold 
degree. This ought to satisfy the apprehensions of the most ascetic 
devotee that our system has not worked badly ; and that if, as some 
would say, a bonus has been held out for the increase and encourage- 
ment of vice, it has totally failed.” 


In fact,though it was found necessary in the first instance to allot 
twelve beds for the use of venereal patients, the effect of freely re- 
ceiving and treating such patients in the hospital was gradually 
to reduce venereal disease in and around Winchester to such an 
extent that, in 1839, eight beds sufficed for the reception of all 
patients suffering from that disease, notwithstanding the fact that 
during the previous ten years the population of the county had 
so increased as tocause an increase in the admissions to the hos- 
pital of sufferers from other diseases to the extent of two 
hundred annually. 

The great primary requisite for lessening the venereal disease, 
not only of prostitutes but also of soldiers and of the general 
population, is a sufficient number of beds in hospitals in which 
all sufferers from those diseases, prostitutes included, may 
be received for treatment. If only the beds are provided, and 
the patients—especially the women—are encouraged to occupy 
them, those diseases will soon be so generally and so greatly 
lessened, that even those sanitary reformers who are now the 
most zealous advocates of compulsion, will be constrained to 
admit that it is wholly unnecessary, and that not only may it be 
safely abandoned, but that the sooner it is completely abandoned 
the better. Whatever real benefit has been derived from the 
Contagious Diseases Acts has been due not to the compulsory 
clauses in them, but to the fact that, for the first time in the 
places where they are applied, a sufficient number of beds has 
been appropriated for the treatment of the venereal patients 
there. Much has been said about the great success of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act, 1866, at Sheerness in 1867, a success 
ascribed by many advocates—Miss Garrett among the number 
—to the comparative isolation of that station. “Justina” has 
conclusively proved that the result was not due to the cause 
alleged, but even she has failed to show what it was really due 
to—viz., a greater abundance of bedsin proportion to the number 
of patients needing treatment in the hospital of that station, than 
was the case in 1867 at the other stations where the Act was 
then applied. That this is the true explanation, is shown by the 
following extract from the evidence elicited from Mr. W. G. 
Romaine, Secretary to the Admiralty, by the Duke of Somerset. 
[Vol. XCIII. No. CLXXXIV.]—New Serres, Vol. XXXVII. No. 1]. MM 
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“436. Of course, you are chiefly acquainted with the working of the 
Act under the Admiralty ?—Yes: the Admiralty take three places 
under their own jurisdiction, as it were, leaving the other places within 
the Schedule to the War Department, and therefore my knowledge is 
eonfined principally to those three places—namely, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and Sheerness. 

“437. Has there been any difference in the working of the Act in 
those three places >—Yes. 

“438. Could you state how it has worked in each separately, so as 
to give the Committee a notion of where it has worked better than in 
others P—I think it worked best: at Sheerness, for we had there the 
power of sending all the women that were found diseased to the 
hospital at Rochester. 

“439. Had you not that power at the other places >—There were 
always more women diseased both at Plymouth and at Portsmouth 
than we could find beds for. 

“440. In fact, the Act worked well at Sheerness because you had 
ample hospital accommodation there >—Yes. 

“441, And it has worked inefficiently at Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
because there was not ample accommodation there ?—Yes, that is 
so.” 


Such being the true explanation of the considerable fall in the 
number of admissions to hospital at Sheerness during 1867, it 
might be expected that so soon as ample hospital accommodation 
should be provided at the other stations under the Act, the 
difference in the ratio per 1000 of admissions of soldiers to hos- 
pital, which was so marked in 1867 between Sheerness and the 
other stations, would disappear, and, as a matter of fact, it has 
done so. 

Supposing the voluntary system were applied to the metro- 
polis and the large provincial towns of the United Kingdom, it 
is obvious from the foregoing considerations that the first step in 
applying that system should consist in providing an amount of 
hospital accommodation sufficient to enable all destitute sufferers 
to be received and treated as in-patients. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain what amount of such accommodation beyond that now exist- 
ing would be necessary in London. Mr. Acton has given a table 
of the population and of the number of beds devoted to venereal 
patients in five continental cities—viz., Berlin, Brussels, Hamburg, 
Paris, and Vienna ; and his conclusion is that, “if London had in 
round numbers 1400 more beds, it would have equal accom- 
modation to the five principal capitals of Europe. If, however, 
we wish only to equal the accommodation provided in the 
cities of Paris and Berlin, we should not require more than 
800 beds. I believe that 1400 would more than suffice for 
the éxigence of London.” We believe that 1000 beds in ad- 
dition to those at present in use for female venereal patients 
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in London would be amply sufficient, and that these could 
be supported at the rate of 35/. per bed perannum. The aggre- 
gate annual cost would therefore be 35,0001. The average 
annual cost of each bed differs greatly at the different hospitals, 
military and civil. At Chatham the cost is 40/. per bed ; at the 
London Lock Hospital, it is 247. 10s. ; and we believe that, with 
due care and economy, 35/. would provide efficiently all that 
is necessary. This sum does not include any provision for pay- 
ment of medical officers, who in many charitable institutions are 
not paid at all, but who, in our opinion, ought to be remunerated ; 
neither does it provide for the erection of any new hospitals 
which might be required. It will be said that by no voluntary 
system could 35,000/. a year be raised for the medical treatment of 
women in London suffering from venereal disease. We must 
remind those who say so, that if the Contagious Diseases Acts 
be extended over London, as their promoters propose, London ~ 
will certainly be taxed in order to produce a larger sum for 
that purpose—most probably 40,0001. a year—seeing that the 
beds in the Government hospitals are now costing not 351/., but 
401. a bed, and that Government expenditure is generally more 
extravagant than that which is conducted by private individuals 
or small independent bodies. We believe that when the people 
are fairly aroused, and made to comprehend how great are the 
physical and moral interests at stake, they will voluntarily 
subscribe that sum yearly, if experience should prove the whole 
of it to be needful in London, and will also subscribe all that 
may be necessary to provide whatever hospital accommodation 
the several towns of the United Kingdom may require. 
We may remind those who are sceptical as to the possibility 
of raising adequate funds by voluntary efforts, that the same 
people who, when feeling deeply, subscribed the Nightingale 
Fund, are not likely to be unwilling to provide what may be 
requisite for accomplishing the object now under consideration— 
an object truly national, and of the deepest national concern. 
Moreover, as Miss Nightingale’s name stands foremost on the 
list of names of ladies who are opposed to the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, she may herself appeal to the people to help in 
the great cause we are now pleading: if she should, and we 
earnestly hope she will, success, we need scarcely say, would then 
be assured. 

Of course, as is the case now with county hospitals, the small 
towns and villages having no medical charities of their own, 
would subscribe to those in the larger towns, and would send 
their patients to them. In fact, the arrangements and relations of 
the existing general hospitals would, as a general rule, suffice for 
the conduct of the whole business required, and in some cases 
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would not need even to be enlarged, but in other cases they 
would no doubt need to be enlarged considerably. 

The nation, as a whole, is peculiarly interested that its Army 
and Navy should be maintained in the best possible state of 
efficiency ; now, assuming that adequate hospital accommoda- 
tion for female venereal patients were supplied by the voluntary 
system, and considering that the Army in the United Kingdom is to 
a great extent distributed over its several towns, the health of the 
soldiers would be greatly increased were the system in question 
generally and efficiently worked, The managers of the voluntary 
hospitals would, therefore, be fairly entitled to ask the Govern- 
ment to grant them subsidies in furtherance of their object ; and 
the Government, represented perhaps by the War Office and the 
Admiralty, would be justified, while having the strictest regard 
to economy and its responsibility to the taxpayers, to grant such 
subsidies. It would perhaps be found expedient to restrict them 
to those hospitals in districts where soldiers are usually quartered, 
and to let the amount bear a certain proportion to the number 
of soldiers in each of those districts. In determining the best 
method of procedure with reference to these subsidies, it should 
not be forgotten, however, that prostitutes are a remarkably 
migratory class, and that therefore the Government, through the 
improved heaith of its soldiers, would reap positive benefit from 
all hospitals in which such women are treated, even though in 
places where soldiers are never kept. 

We are strongly of opinion, however, that such subsidies 
ought to be free gifts, and that it would be inexpedient to accept 
them unless they were tendered as such. If by virtue of such 
subsidies Governmental inspectors were once allowed to enter 
those hospitals, and through them any Governmental control 
were exercised over them, the principle of Governmental 
recognition and regulation of prostitution would, to that extent, 
be virtually adopted, and to a like extent the moral principle 
underlying the establishment and working of the voluntary 
system would be vitiated. If the correctness of this view 
should be generally admitted, a difficulty will arise respecting 
those hospitals which have been erected by the Government 
under the authority of the Contagious Diseases Acts; for, 
obviously, if those Acts are repealed, as we believe they will 
be, the Government cannot continue to administer those hos- 
pitals: if it did so after resigning its present compulsory powers, 
its administration would be still pervaded in large measure by 
that principle of State recognition and sanitary superintendence 
of prostitution which we have shown to be morally disastrous ; 

and even if it were not so, the objections to the maintenance of 
hospitals for the exclusive reception and treatment of venereal 
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patients, chiefly prostitutes, are, as we have shown, very great, 
indeed so great as to justify us in believing that such hospitals, 
conducted on the voluntary principle, would soon become com- 
paratively useless. They could only be advantageously used for 
the object in view as general hospitals; and such of them as are 
placed at any considerable distance outside the centres of civil 
populations might be appropriately used either as convalescent 
or as military hospitals, according to the peculiar circumstance of 
the case. But in consideration of the great voluntary effort 
which we hope and believe is about to be made, it seems to us 
that all the hospitals in question, except such as it may be 
thought expedient to reserve for the military, may, with equal 
advantage to the Government and the nation at large, be trans- 
ferred to such authoritative representatives of the voluntary 
movement as might be deputed to receive and work them. 
In considering the expense of hospitals for the purpose in 
question, it must be carefully borne in mind that in every town 
where hospital accommodation sufficient for the reception and 
treatment of all the patients needing medical aid is fully pro- 
vided, the prompt bestowal of such aid as soon as it is needed in 
all cases, will cause the aggregate amount of venereal disease pre- 
vailing to lessen so rapidly and so greatly, that nothing like the 
number of beds necessary in the first instance will be subsequently 
required. There is no fact more decisively attested than this— 
viz., that if of a given number of women, all who are diseased 
can have prompt medical aid, the total amount of disease amongst 
them will be quickly reduced from, say, 25 to 2 or even 1 per cent.; 
and it is simply because only a small proportion of the women 
can be made to submit to the compulsory system that it fails to 
achieve its object. If, however, a voluntary system be es- 
tablished and conducted in the manner we describe, the propor- 
tion of the total number of diseased women submitting to it will 
be increasingly great ; real progress in “stamping out” the disease 
will be made, and the amount of hospital accommodation needful 
for its treatment will steadily and permanently lessen. This 
being the case, the current expenses of the first years of working 
the system, if begun on a scale large enough to provide for the 
treatment of all the patients in the first instance, will also lessen 
correspondingly. And as the amount of needful hospital accom- 
modation would therefore of course lessen, it would be expedient 
to exercise great caution in spending money in the erection of 
large hospitals; and in certain places the wisest plan would 
probably be that of taking such buildings as might be found 
most suitable for easy conversion into hospitals for short periods 
on lease, the more especially as it is questionable whether, on the 
whole, small hospitals do not answer their purpose better than 
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large ones do. This hopeful prospect is peculiar to the voluntary 
system, and in this respect presents a striking contrast with the 
compulsory system, the conductors of which are engaged in a 
wearying and hopeless task, towards the accomplishment of which 
no substantial progress can ever be made. And this prospect 
affords an additional reason for encouraging the expectation, that 
the more thoroughly the people become acquainted with the real 
facts of the matter, the more readily will the requisite funds be 
forthcoming for working the voluntary system on that extensive 
scale desirable and necessary at the beginning of the undertaking. 
But whatever may be the results of experience in this respect, 
no amount of public apathy would, in our opinion, render it ex- 
pedient either to extend the operation of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, or to stay the proceedings now instituted by their opponents 
in order to effect their repeal. We hope, and indeed believe, 
that already a considerable proportion of the “religious” public 
of England has come to “a knowledge of the truth,” that the 
so-called religious and moral objections to giving medical aid to 
sufferers from venereal diseases, as well as to sufferers from other 
diseases, cannot be sustained either by reason or experience ; but 
if we are mistaken, if a large majority of that public is still so 
completely under the influence of those feelings miscalled religious, 
which, perverting the judgment and blunting the moral sense, cause 
the presence of venereal diseases to be looked on as a visitation of 
God—a visitation it would be impious to interfere with; if, in short, 
the great mass of English people are still so steeped in superstition 
that they are sure to refuse either to help in or to sanction 
the working of any system, one of the objects of which is, by 
medical ministrations, to lessen and to heal venereal diseases, all we 
can say is—the time is not yet come for effecting the proposed good 
on a large scale; and the diseases in question must still continue 
to exert their degenerative influence, and do their destructive work 
until the enormity of their baneful effects shall at length rouse 
the nation to inquire whether the theological doctrine which leads 
to these results can really be true. When that question shall be 
once agitated, the answer will, we feel assured, be in the negative, 
and then the beneficent measures we have indicated will, we are 
not less assured, become both practical and practised; and if in- 
deed this change in public opinion still needs to be effected, the un- 
speakably great good which it will induce whenever it shall take 
place will more than compensate for the suffering that may 
have to be endured meanwhile. There certainly is, however, a 
large number of persons who have become convinced that the 
diseases in question may and ought to be dealt with, and that 
the most expedient mode of dealing with them is by an associated 
voluntary effort of the kind we have indicated : such persons may 
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at once co-operate toinaugurate the great work waiting to be done. 
And though during their lifetime it may not be extended on a 
great national scale, and they may not see the large amount of 
fruit which the tree they are planting will ultimately yield, they 
will have the consolation of knowing that they have begun the 
work in the right way, and that every step which shall be after- 
wards taken in the same direction, while tending to effect an im- 
mediate diminution of disease, will ultimately lead to a removal 
of the causes out of which it springs. 

Those who engage in this work will find, we venture to predict, 
that the measure of their success will be in exact proportion to 
the extent to which in all their dealings with the women they 
evince genuine respect for the various positions in the social 
scale occupied by them in relation to each other, and generally 
for their feelings and individuality. They are quite as tenacious 
of their own class distinctions as respectable women are. “ Itis,” 
says Duchatelet, “difficult to convey an idea of the contempt, which, 
according to the class to which she belongs, each woman manifests 
for those of the other classes. Those women who associate with 
men of wealth or of high position look only with disdain upon such 
women as are only sought after by men of merely ordinary for- 
tune. Women of this class, again, contemn in like manner the 
unhappy creature who only appears in the rags of the most dis- 
gusting misery. This distinction which prostitutes establish 
among themselves is avowed by all, and is especially remarkable 
when circumstances cause them to meet each other at the same 
place: they avoid each other ; they do not sit down on the same 
seat ; they form isolated groups and do not mix together in con- 
versation. It may be said generally that these classes do not 
intermingle : that is to say, the girls do not pass imperceptibly 
from one class to another, and successively from the highest to the 
lowest : they remain till the end in that class in which they began 
their career, or out of which they have been unable to go; and 
thus it is that very beautiful girls may be seen to begin and end 
their life of prostitution in the most infamous places. Hach of 
these localities being frequented by a particular class of men, the 
women there acquire a tone, habits, and manners, the result of 
which is that the girl destined for the artisan, the labourer, and 
the mason, finds herself misplaced with the officer, and is devoid 
of the necessary attractions for the latter. The same is true with 
respect to the woman who has contracted the habit of living with 
the educated and elevated classes of society: she shrinks from 
associating with coarse, vulgar people, who themselves are unable 
to appreciate the qualities which distinguish her. This rule may 
be considered general. A girl who makes her debit in one class 
would believe herself to be losing caste in leaving the class she 
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occupies for one immediately below it. This is partly the reason 
why so many girls withdraw themselves from prostitution a short 
time after they have entered upon it.” 

Considering the great variety just indicated of rank, habits, 
and character of prostitutes, it is evident that any attempt to 
huddle together indiscriminately in one and the same ward girls 
differing so greatly in many respects from each other would be 
sure to fail to a very large extent in achieving the object intended. 
Almost every one who has given careful attention to the subject 
is of this opinion. Dr. W. S..Trench, whose experience, not- 
withstanding that he is in favour of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, entitles his judgment in this matter to great respect, 
said to the Committee of the House of Lords, “I think 
you must separate the better class from the commoner, other- 
wise you break down every feeling of self-respect: if you 
bring what are called the better class of prostitutes amongst 
the common prostitutes of the town, morally you do an in- 
calculable harm to the former.” This opinion was also ex- 
pressed to the same Committee by Mr. Acton. “There 
ought,” he said, “to be a classification of the married women, 
and the hardened prostitute, and the girl who has only re- 
cently been diseased, because we frequently find that girls 
who have only committed one fault have become diseased, 
and such patients, under a proper system, would not become 
further contaminated by the depravity of other women worse 
far than themselves; it would never do to put them in the 
same ward with a hardened prostitute.” Duchatelet also ob- 
serves, “Among these poor creatures there are those who 
have only been merely led astray or seduced, and who have 
succumbed only through weakness, or who have been carried 
away by any of the numerous temptations to which they may 
have been exposed. They are conscious of their fault, repent of 
it, and desire only to return to a life of respectability.” On the 
other hand, “ one also sees too often at the Lowrcine” (hospital), 
says the same author, “very young girls of precocious depravity, 
whom the habit of unbridled licentiousness leads there con- 
tinually.” The great moral evil which would inevitably be 
wrought by mingling these two classes of girls together in the 
same ward of a hospital needs only to be pointed out to be ap- 
prehended; and under a voluntary system many girls of the 
former class would absolutely refuse to stay in a hospital where 
they were condemned to be the companions, night and day, of 
girls of the latter class, Attempts are constantly being made by 
the Paris prostitutes to avoid going to the Hépital St. Lazare, 
which is especially intended for them, and instead to enter the 
Louwrewne, destined for female venereal patients who are presumed 
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not to practise prostitution. Moreover, there is a large number 
of young women in Paris—shopgirls and others, including those 
called grisettes—who, when they become infected, resort to every 
imaginable ruse to obtain admission into the general hospitals 
rather than suffer what they would feel to be the stigma and 
perhaps grave pecuniary as well as social injury which would 
attach to them were they to enter either the St. Lazare or 
Lourcine. All the feelings which French girls exhibit in this 
respectare certainly experienced by English girls, and probably in 
a greatly intensified form ; and unless the managers of the proposed 
hospitals make themselves thoroughly acquainted with them, and 
evince practical respect for them, a vast number of English girls 
needing medical aid will choose to suffer in silence, rather than 
enter hospitals in which they would be liable to be herded 
together with girls of a class far inferior to their own. 

Great difficulties would present themselves in the way of any 
classification of even the lower order of prostitutes according to 
rank and character in a Governmental hospital which they are 
forced to enter ; but in private or voluntary hospitals such diffi- 
culties would not exist: no benefit could there be claimed asa 
right, but when offered, if not received as a blessing, it would at 
least be received with the conditions connected with its accep- 
tance or it would simply be refused. The principle of freedom 
would govern the administration of each hospital—freedom in 
giving, and freedom in accepting or refusing; so that the ad- 
ministrators would feel no more difficulty or constraint in classi- 
fying the inmates and associating them together in groups of 
members suitable as companions to each other, than does the 
mistress of a girls’ boarding-school in arranging her pupils in 
classes according to their intellectual fitness. Moreover, while 
such hospitals would be essentially charitable institutions, there 
is no reason why the superior classes of women received into 
them should not pay small weekly sums, as a partial return for the 
benetit received, such sums to be determined, partly by reference 
to the recipient’s ability to pay, and partly in proportion to the 
kind of accommodation and privileges afforded. And we are 
glad to find this opinion supported to some extent by Dr. Trench. 
He says—“ You should have grades (in the hospitals), and allow 
the women to go into different wards, if you have different wards 
according to the status of the women, on a fixed payment for 
that accommodation.” As we have said, we do not think it would 
be expedient to exact payment according to any scale, although 
we think it would be very desirable to encourage every inmate 
of the hospital to pay according to her means. In this way, 
while the institution would receive in the aggregate a large 
amount of contributions towards defraying its annual expen- 
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diture, the relation between the inmates and the supporters of 
the institution would not assume the character of a business trans- 
action, but would continue a moral one. Feelings of indepen- 
dence in the women would be respected and cultivated, while, on 
the other hand, seeing that all that was done for them was 
prompted by a genuine solicitude for their welfare, they would 
experience a genuine attachment for both the institution and the 
managers of it, an attachment which, in the event of their again 
needing help, would insure their return. 

We need scarcely say that it would be of the first impor- 
tance that the bearing not only of the medical officers but of the 
nurses should be especially kind, gentle, and respectful. We 
are sorry to say that women of the class under consideration 
have not seldom experienced in hospitals treatment the reverse 
of this ; but this alone would be truly accordant with the spirit 
of the system which we hold to be necessary, as a condition of 
success. On this point Duchatelet has made some extremely 
judicious remarks which we here translate as follows :— 


“ Experience has proved the utility, indeed the necessity, that the 
medical officers should observe great gentleness both in their speech 
and procedure; prostitutes overwhelmed with humiliations, treated with 
the utmost disdain, and feeling acutely their abjection, know how to 
appreciate a method of treatment less rude, and they are generally ex- 
tremely grateful for the kindly feeling it indicates. * * * This gentle- 
ness far removed from familiarity, and which is not incompatible with 
the reserve, gravity, and dignity which indeed it is necessary to em- 
phasize under the circumstances, enables the physicians to command 
the respect and deference which are due to them, and which the 
women are eager to render.” 


In fact we may state as a rule that the behaviour, moral tone, 
and general character even of these women, vary with and 
reflect the spirit, manner, and treatment which they meet with 
in those around them ; and hence the urgent necessity that the 
conduct towards them of every member of the hospital staff, 
from the highest to the lowest, should be at once especially cir- 
cumspect and kind. 

The power of detaining women in hospital against their will 
for nine months together, now conferred by the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, is said by the advocates of those Acts to be abso- 
lutely necessary in order to insure the cure of the patients before 
they are dismissed. But notwithstanding the strong opinions of 
those persons, we are confident that a much greater number of 
cures will be effected when that power is abandoned, and that, as 
a rule, girls may be induced to make a prolonged stay in hospital 
when necessary without it. But whether they can or not at the 
present time, it is quite certain that only a small proportion of 
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those requiring medical aid can be either forced into or de- 
tained in hospital by the compulsory system, and that the only 
power which is sure to succeed in both getting the great majority 
of those who are diseased into hospital, and of keeping them there 
as long as may be necessary for their cure, is the power of kindness. 
Those who are more intent on obtaining results speedily than on 
obtaining them through a rightful agency, will perhaps be im- 
patient with the slow working of that power at its onset ; but 
they should bear in mind that very few of the girls and 
women to be acted on have as yet any practical acquaintance 
with it, that the hard experience of many has led them te 
disbelieve in its existence, and that only when they come 
to know it as an indubitable reality and to feel it near them, 
will the full force of its magic influence become operative. Then 
its beneficent results will become strikingly apparent, and will 
rapidly increase in an almost geometrical rather than arithmetical 
ratio; and, rejoicing over those results, men will look back with 
wonder to the time when, putting their faith in Acts of Parlia- 
ment representative of physical force, they disbelieved in that 
psychical force which is alone capable of achieving the object in 
view. Indeed, such crude and partial trials of the voluntary 
system as have already been made do not discredit, but rather 
attest, its efficacy even in respect to the detention of patients in 
hospital. The results of that system at Dumfries, and at Win- 
chester thirty years ago, imply that, as a rule, the patients must 
have remained in hospital until they were cured; probably like 
results will be forthcoming from many other general hospitals in 
the United Kingdom, when public attention is directed to the 
subject ; but in an English Lock hospital, which an English girl 
can only be constrained to enter by the direst necessity, the 
proportion of women found willing to stay until they were cured, 
was in fact greater than in our opinion could, under the circum- 
stances, fairly be expected. During the period from Dec. 3, 1863, 
to March 31, 1865, 282 Lock cases were admitted into the 
Royal Albert Hospital at Devonport, and though the authorities 
of that hospital had at that time no power of detaining the wo- 
men, 234 of that number stayed voluntarily till they were cured. 
As the Lourcine hospital is not a prison into which patients are 
taken by the police, as they are into St. Lazare, they can leave it 
when they like. Nevertheless, when they desire to go out before 
they are cured, the authorities generally succeed in persuading 
them to remain: the physician expostulates with them ; if they 
still insist, he sends them to the Director, who tries to make 
them understand that for their own sakes they ought not to in- 
terrupt the treatment, that if they do so they will be sure to return 
in a worse state, and that their cure will then be much more 
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difficult, and will need a much longer time. If they still insist 
he refuses at first, in order to allow them time for reflection, to 
give them their clothes, without which they cannot go out. 
Generally these measures suffice to induce them to stay; and 
only in the few cases in which all efforts of this kind fail, do the 
authorities resort to the ugly expedient of threatening the patient 
who resolves to go out uncured, that they will inform the police 
in order that they may place her under surveillance from the 
time she leaves the hospital. The Hépital du Midi, appropriated 
to male venereal patients, is also, of course, on the voluntary 
principle, and we have reason to believe that there too the cases 
are few in which patients insist on going out without the sanc- 
tion of the surgeon; and the fact that both these hospitals, 
though special hospitals, are as a rule constantly full, will pro- 
bably help to confirm the belief of those who are still doubtful, 
that, unless under rare and peculiar circumstances, patients 
entering hospitals administered on the principle and in the spirit 
we have indicated will cheerfully consent to remain till their cure 
is completed. 

The practice of periodical medical examinations and of grant- 
ing certificates that the women examined are free from venereal 
disease which form a characteristic, and, as is believed, indis- 
pensable part of the governmental control of prostitution, can 
have no place among the remedial agencies which we are pro- 
posing to substitute for that system. Such periodical exami- 
nations and certificates constitute a practical recognition 
of the necessity of prostitution, and are conjointly intended 
to enable those who practise it to do so without danger. In 
proposing to heal the diseases of prostitutes, we do so on the 
principle which would induce us to give medical aid to a sufferer 
from delirium tremens, or any other of the numerous diseases 
which men and women bring on themselves by their vices, their 
folly, or their ignorance. But as we are not desirous of discover- 
ing and establishing any method by which men may drink un- 
limited quantities of alcohol without exposure to the danger of 
intoxication, so neither do we think it expedient to facilitate the 
practice of debauchery and the gross perversion of the functions 
of the reproductive system which that practice involves, by in- 
stituting those systematic and periodical examinations which 
the Contagious Diseases Acts enforce. As we have frequently 
repeated, the central principle of the medical administration we 
advocate is the voluntary supply of medical aid to those who 
voluntarily seek or accept it,—the object being while “repro- 
bating” the “sin” to relieve the “sinner” of some part at least of 
the suffering which his “ sin” entails, and by doing so to save more 
or less completely those in intimate relation with him from that 
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share of the suffering which, owing to that relation, would other- 
wise inevitably fall upon them. For this object, and in the 
spirit here implied, we should be disposed to advise that any 
girl or woman merely apprehensive even that she may be 
diseased, and desirous of submitting herself to examination for 
the purpose of arresting disease, if any should be found, should 
be examined, just as any private patient might be for a like 
reason ; but any systematic and periodical examination which 
would practically hold out the assurance of immunity from 
venereal disease to those consorting with the women receiving 
medical aid, we should think wholly inexpedient, because both 
its physical¥ and moral consequences would prove calamitous. 

When the Contagious Diseases Act now operative in Bengal, 
was passing through the Legislative Council at Calcutta, Dr. 
Farquharson, Physician to the Governor-General, procured the 
insertion of a clause providing, to some extent at least, for the 
examination of the women by women; and it seems to us that 
as women in this country become “duly qualified” in increas- 
ingly large numbers to practise medicine, the most skilful and 
eminent of them might be appropriately and advantageously 
appointed to fill medical offices in the hospitals, and especially in 
the wards where the women in question are treated. We confess 
however, that we do not attach so much importance as some 
advocates of the medical education of women do to the proposal 
that the practice of midwifery and treatment of the disorders of 
the female reproductive system should be conducted by women: 
we believe that persons of truly healthy moral feeling will see 
neither true delicacy nor true wisdom in insisting on rigorously 
assigning special branches of medical practice to either one sex or 
the other; but be that as it may, we think it really desirable that 
women shall have every possible facility for gaining a knowledge 
of the science and art of medicine, and for acquiring such medical 
appointments as their professional qualifications may entitle them 
to, and we think their presence in hospitals especially desirable. 
Being there, they might be a comfort to many patients of their 
own sex, and especially to many of the class we are considering ; 
but whether as a rule women of this class would prefer medical 
treatment by professional women is a question which can only be 
definitely answered by experience. 

There is, however, no doubt in our minds as to the urgent need 
of organizing a volunteer army of sensible, educated, and 
thoroughly enlightened women who would work as Sisters of 
Charity, making the hospitals the centres of their operations, and 








* The meaning we here attach to the word “physical” will appear in our 
last paragraph but one. 
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radiating their beneficence from them in every direction in 
which the intelligence gained there might guide them. The good 
such women might do if they should go about their work in a 
really wise and judicious way would be unspeakably great. We 
should like to see such an organization connected with each of 
our medical charities, and then of course all prostitutes who 
became recipients of their benefits, would come in contact with 
and under the influence of their respectable and compassionate 
sisters. But the qualifications justifying admission into such a 
sisterhood as we are thinking of would be of no common order. 
Candidature for admission into it should not arise from mere 
disappointment in love, ennui, impatience of the dull routine of 
ordinary women’s ordinary life, a desire for distinction, a love of 
power, or even from religious enthusiasm; it should be the 
result of deliberate thought by those women, who, gifted with 
truly sympathetic natures and possessing the requisite data 
from which to form a correct judgment as to what constitutes 
really beneficent charity, feel themselves impelled to become its 
agents and missionaries. While the deeds of true charity, as of 
true mercy, are “twice blessed,” blessing “ him that gives and him 
that takes,” injudicious, indiscriminate charity is peculiarly 
baneful. We are therefore inclined to believe that women will 
not do their work of charity as they ought to do it and might do 
it, until they organize themselves into societies, membership of 
which, as of a college, shall only be acquired by candidates who 
tender evidence of adequate qualifications. We think, how- 
ever, that that work would be still more effectually done if both 
sexes were to co-operate in doing it, and if such societies, while 
comprising both, were to make discussion of their objects, plans, 
and means, a distinctive feature of their organization. 

And we may add here, that that grave fault committed by many 
ignorant but well-meaning women of every social grade, who 
busy themselves in administering that spurious charity which 
they offer as a bribe to effect conversion to some religious creed, 
must be rigorously avoided. Few influences are more degrading 
and demoralizing than this: it generates systematic deception 
and lying, and very commonly there grows up in the minds of 
the recipients of such charity little else but silent contempt for 
those who administer it. A considerable proportion of the prosti- 
tute classes are thoroughly intelligent, and unless their religious 
feelings and convictions are really respected by those who aim 
to benefit them, repulsion instead of attraction will be induced, 
and failure in a large proportion of cases will consequently ensue. 
Here again the principle of freedom, that cardinal principle— 
genuine practical respect for the individuality of the individual, 
must be our constant guide. 
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Now supposing the existence of such societies, little insight will 
be needed to perceive and appreciate the enormous amount of 
good which the sisterhoods forming parts of them, and coming 
in direct contact with the suffering members of the various classes 
of prostitutes while in hospital, might effect. The work of social 
and moral reformation would then begin in earnest: the willingly 
erring would receive wise counsel and the offer of guidance; the 
fallen would meet with sympathy and find themselves in the 
presence of respectable sisters who do not look upon them with 
disdain, but with compassion, and who are always ready to help 
in their recovery ; while the reluctant victims of seduction would 
find a refuge and protectors always anxious and often able to 
enforce atonement of some kind from their seducers, 

Hospitals organized and conducted as we have now described, 
would exemplify and carry out in relation to prostitutes what we 
consider to be the policy of justice and common sense; and in 
doing so they would, we confidently affirm, attract into their 
wards all of those suffering from disease and unable to pay for 
private medical aid. At first perhaps, the influx would be 
slight; but every one who became a partaker of the proffered 
benefits would afterwards cause them to be increasingly sought 
after by proclaiming to her suffering sisters where they could 
get the help they might be needing, and the spirit in which 
it would be given. Indeed such institutions, imitating in their 
working the example set by Christ himself, in his dealing not 
only with the woman taken in adultery, but with the “woman in 
the city which was a sinner,” would soon induce all like her and who 
needed help to come and freely receive it ; and seeing that compul- 
sion was never resorted to, that their diseases were healed for their 
own sakes, and not chiefly for the sake of the men who might 
eonsort with them, and that the compassionate sisters ministering 
to their necessities and striving only by reason, persuasion, and 
sympathy, to rescue them from their degrading life are actuated 
solely by genuine disinterested love, they would whisper to them- 
selves,—These are angel-sisters, who look us thro’ and thro’ 


“ With larger other eyes than ours 
To make allowance for us all,”’ 


and would in large numbers yield themselves up to the moral 
and elevating influences surrounding them. 


Here we reach the border-land, where considerations how best 
to lessen and prevent the diseases associated with prostitution 
merge into those how best to lessen and finally to abolish prosti- 
tution itself. The first only was the task we assigned to ourselves, 
and we think we have now fulfilled it by showing, as we promised 
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to do, that the plan of dealing with prostitution now pressed on 
the legislature, of extending the operation of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts over the whole country, “ will both signally fail in 
the object in view, and will itself entail evils far greater than 
those it is intended to remedy, and that there is a plan open to 
no such objection, in harmony with the free spirit of English in- 
stitutions, which, if practised will be successful.” But now we 
imagine we hear some of our readers exclaiming with surprise 
and disappointment—“ The system proposed is one of such 
genuine kindness to the whole class of prostitutes, that it will 
rather encourage than discourage the practice of prostitution, and 
is certainly open to one of the gravest objections urged against 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, viz., that curing the diseases from 
which prostitutes suffer will powerfully contribute to the increase 
of licentiousness.” In the first place we must remind our readers, 
that we did not undertake to advise how morality may be pro- 
moted, or how immorality may be checked: our chief theme was 
how venereal disease may be most effectually lessened, and only 
incidentally how the methods proposed would compare with each 
other in respect to their influence on the moral life of the 
community. And in the second place we must observe that 
experience has abundantly proved that the fear of disease 
operates in only a very slight degree as an effectual check on 
the indulgence in fornication. But the real justification of the 
method we recommend lies in the fact that the need to lessen 
and prevent the spread of venereal disease is a very pressing one, 
and that, as we have striven to show, only by adopting what we 
call the policy of justice and common sense can we really accom- 
plish that object. And coming, as we do here, face to face with 
the inevitable lesson, hard to learn perhaps by the present 
generation, that the moral life of a community can neither be 
developed nor sustained by the constraining influence of fear, we 
invite those of our readers who are accustomed to see in disease a 
salutary check, a providential interposition, with which they re- 
fuse to interfere, to look a little deeper. 

The laws of nature are inexorable, and from the penalties 
which they inflict on the disobedient, there is in fact no escape ; 
but while no human help can avail to avert the suffering of those 
penalties, it is one of the most noble and sacred duties of humanity 
not only to prevent them from being intensified and supplemented 
as they are too generally wont to be by human agency, but also 
to mitigate and alleviate the inevitable suffering as much as 
possible. Men are unduly prone to see in the so-called venereal 
diseases, the natural penalties attaching to the sin of profligacy ; 
but in our opinion these diseases, though to some extent in- 
dissolubly associated with excessive indulgence of the sexual 
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appetite, are to a much greater extent avoidable incidents of that 
indulgence ; and this opinion is confirmed by the fact that until the 
end of the fifteenth century syphilis was either unknown in 
Europe, or until then had presented itself in such mild and 
insignificant forms as to attract no general attention, and make 
no notable impression on the public mind. Was the terrible 
outbreak and epidemic of syphilis at that date a mark and 
a punishment of exceeding sinfulness distinguishing that 
time? And are we to infer that because syphilis has now 
prevailed in Europe as a severe disease during nearly four 
centuries, Europeans have during that time been much more 
sinful in matters sexual than they were before? The idea 
that syphilis is Divinely ordained as a punishment for ex- 
cessive indulgence of the sexual appetite is not merely unsup- 
ported by any evidence—it is wholly preposterous. The real 
punishment is more vital: it affects and deadens the life of the - 
innermost structure of the sinning part of the organism— 
that part of the nervous system presiding over aud animat- 
ing the reproductive organs. This is abundantly manifested 
in the experience of tens of thousands of Orientals whose re- 
productive faculties are already dead when the men themselves 
are but just reaching maturity; and no English physician who 
has opportunities of adequate observation, and who reflects 
on what he sees, can fail to recognise how widely spread is the 
same phenomenon in this country. Indeed the punishment 
goes still deeper: it injures the whole nervous system, and 
thus deadens and perverts the mind itself. As Emerson 
well expresses this central truth :—“Every excess causes a 
defect... .. Every faculty which is a receiver of pleasure 
has an equal penalty put on its abuse. It is to answer 
for its moderation with its life. . . . . Justice is not postponed. 
Crime and punishment grow out of one stem. Punishment is a 
fruit that unsuspected ripens within the flower of the pleasure 
which concealed it.” Just as a man may be a habitual drinker 
of alcohol for years without having an attack of delirium tremens, 
so a man may live a life of habitual libertinism or of conjugal 
licentiousness without becoming infected with venereal disease ; 
nevertheless in neither case is there any possible escape from the 
real punishment—a real loss of life, which is always inseparable 
from the wickedness of excessive indulgence in either the one 
way or the other. Such being an inevitable law of natrue, even 
those “Christians” in whose minds “ mercy seasons justice” least 
perceptibly, and who are therefore most anxious to assist in the 
execution of what they deem Divine justice, may safely leave 
its sole execution to the Supreme Power, and may rest fully 
assured that the majesty of the law will be amply vindicated. 
[Vol. XCIII. No, CLXXXIV.]—New Sertzs, Vol. XXXVII. Ne. Ul. NN 
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There is therefore no need for them to stifle within themselves 
the growth of the seutiments of mercy and of kindness towards 
that large class of social outcasts who have long suffered at their 
hands ; but on the contrary, by cultivating feelings of compassion 
and sympathy for that class, they would not only be saving the 
members of it from a large amount of needless misery, but they 
would be at once more truly just to them and more truly con- 
siderate of their own welfare. 

A solemn crisis in the social and moral life of this country 
is at hand, a crisis which is being both developed and expressed 
by the progressive enactments of the Contagious Diseases Acts. 
If after giving attention to the subject a majority of the 
English people should consciously determine to allow those Acts 
to remain on the Statute-Book, and to extend their operation 
over the United Kingdom, then all the physical, social, and moral 
evils which we have shown to be produced by the recognition of 
prostitution as a necessary part of civilized life will be suffered 
by this country, and after their corrupting influences have been 
exerted for a time, they will have so cankered and paralyzed its 
moral life, that it will be in danger of losing even the power of 
apprehending and appreciating the nature and extent of the evil 
it is suffering, and will then proceed at an accelerating rate 
along the downward path of physical and moral degeneration 
towards the abyss of national death. But if on the contrary 
that majority should happily become so enlightened, as to be 
able to understand the real nature and meaning of the present 
crisis, and should exemplify the wisdom and the will needful 
to guide themselves safely through it, then its impending 
dangers will be turned into blessings. When the whole nation 
is roused into consciousness of the great physical and moral 
evils which are associated with prostitution, which have accumu- 
lated during centuries of neglect, and which are the results of 
theological and physiological delusions on the one hand, and of 
selfish indifference on the other, we shall then see that our first 
duty is to do justice to the thousands of outcast women who, 
though more sinned against than sinning, have hitherto been the 
wretched objects of unceasing social persecution; we shall 
sternly resist the attempt, in the form of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, to make them legalized slaves, disciplined and duly 
qualified by the State to minister safely to man’s sensuality ; 
we shall treat them as human beings, whose physical sufferings 
and moral degradation constitute an especial claim on our 
sympathy, our compassion, and our help; we shall labour for 
their physical, social, and moral recovery, both for their own 
sakes and for the sake of the whole community ; we shall insist on 
meting out the same measure of condemnation to both sexes for 
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like offences committed by either ; we shall repudiate the doctrine 
of the permanent necessity of prostitution, ‘and shall institute a 
radical investigation into its causes with a view to their removal ; 
abandoning altogether the false and misleading notion that men 
may be made moral through the influence of fear produced by 
the presence of venereal diseases, we shall at length recognise 
that the only wise and successful method of promoting human 
ennoblement is by appealing to the reason and to the love of the 
noble and the beautiful existing, either latent or more or less 
developed, in every human being; and, keeping constantl 
before our eyes an ideal standard of sexual purity, we sh 
inculcate the duty of striving to attain it, and thus of securing 
that physical and moral health which, while incompatible with 
abusive indulgence of the sexual nature, is the indispensable 
condition of truly vigorous individual life, and therefore of 
permanent national strength and greatness. 
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1. On the Origin of Species by Means of Natura! Selection. 
By Cuartes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. &. London: John 
Murray. 1866. 


2. The Principles of Biology. 2 vols. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1867. 

3. The Principles of Psychology. By HERBERT SPENCER. 1855. 

4, The Origin of Human Races and the Antiquity of Man, 
deduced from the Theory of “ Natural Selection.” By 
ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq., F.Z.S., in the “Journal of the 
Anthropological Society,” vol. ii. 1864. 


THNOLOGISTS have long differed as to whether man has 
originated from one or more centres, and the discussion of 
the subject has often been animated in the extreme. The ques- 
tion, however, between the monogenists and the polygenists 
requires to be treated anew when regarded in the light of the 
Darwinian theory. For heretofore both parties have supposed 
that they should have succeeded in proving or disproving the 
unity of human origin according as they could show whether the 
genus “homo” consisted of a single or of several species, each 
party believing that species were separate and independent 
creations. But now that we have ceased to believe that the 
species composing a genus are separate and independent crea- 
tions, the nature of the question is entirely altered. 

According to the Darwinian theory, man, whether he consti- 
tutes only a single or several species, must have originated from 
a prehwman species; and as to the mode of. origin of the 
various races, two hypotheses may be entertained. Either there - 
first appeared a uniform human species before any of the pre- 
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sent races existed, of which ancestral species they are the modi- 
fied descendants ; or, on the other hand, the races of man have 
originated separately and independently from the prehwman 
species. If a single human race was first developed out of the 
prehuman species, and then by its differentiation gave origin 
to the existing races, the monogenist theory may be considered 
established, and that too whether the races are regarded as 
species or merely as varieties; while, on the other hand, if it 
should appear that the various races of man have sprung sepa- 
rately and independently from the prehuman species, the verdict 
will be in favour of the polygenists. 

The decision of the question will depend almost entirely on 
our definition of man. As the modification of the parent 
species which has given rise to man has proceeded gradually 
and, as it were, insensibly, if this prehuman species now existed 
with all the intermediate modifications between it and what we 
now call man, we should be at a loss to draw a line between 
what was human and what was not, we should be puzzled to say 
where the animal proper ended and man began ; we should in 
fact have to select arbitrarily some character or combination of 
characters, the presence of which we should agree to consider 
entitled the possessor to the name of human, the absence of 
which we should agree to regard as proof of animality. If, for 
example, the use of articulate speech were to be selected as the 
distinguishing sign of humanity, then the question of the unity 
or multiplicity of human origin would be equivalent to this, 
Did the use of articulate speech possessed by the various races 
of men originate in one or in several centres? The answer to 
the problem therefore would. have to be sought from philolo- 
gists, since it would really be one as to the unity or plurality of 
origin of human speech. 

This part of the action of Natural Selection on man, however, 
I pass over, as the whole question of his descent, of the origin 
and nature of the various races, and of the operation of sexual 
selection in their production, is soon to be discussed by Mr. 
Darwin himself, when we may expect as exhaustive a treatment 
of the subject as the materials at present available will admit. 

Leaving then the action of Natural Selection on man in the 
remote past, let us consider its more recent, its present, and its 
prospective operation. ois 

We supposed above speech selected as the characteristic 
whose appearance in a species of ‘the primates might be our dis- 
tinguishing mark of commencing humanity, while we left un- 
decided whether speech.appeared at one or more independent 
points in the area occupied by the prehuman species. The 
faculty of speech is, however, but the outward and sensible 
sign of several inward and. invisible qualities ; and among these 
may be mentioned a higher grade of intelligence than that 
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possessed by the lower animals, and certain social feelings to the 
gratification of which the faculty of speech ministers. With 
these three characteristics we may imagine our primeval man 
endowed, speech, intelligence, and sociai feeling ; the latter two 
of which, while he would have them in common with the pre- 
human species and the rest of the primates, he would have in a 
higher degree. 

Now my first observation is that the presence of these three 
faculties, developed to the extent that we supposed them to be 
in our primeval man, initiates a most profound modification in 
the action of Natural Selection. In order to explain my meaning 
it will be necessary to remind the reader of the purport of the 
Darwinian theory. 

Malthus showed that human population is limited in two 
ways—either of set purpose no more children are born into the 
world than the parents (or possible parents) think there will be 
adequate and available sustenance for; or, the surplus popu- 
lation is carried off by premature death. The former method 
he called the preventive, the latter the positive check ; and he 
showed that in every period of history and in every quarter of 
the globe, one or other, or both of these checks, have been in 
action, limiting human population. In the case of plants and the 
lower animals it is evident that the positive check, premature 
death, alone can operate; and what Mr. Darwin has shown is, 
that by the operation of this check have been differentiated all 
the various species of organisms that now exist, not excepting 
man himself. In consequence of the law that all organic 
beings have powers of multiplication far exceeding the means 
of subsistence, and in consequence of the deadly struggle for 
existence thence ensuing, the least adapted individuals have 
been exterminated, the best adapted alone have been preserved. 
All favourable variations of structure have thus been preserved 
and accumulated ; and changes of form and organization, suffi- 
ciently great in the long run to give their possessors a claim 
to be considered new species, have ever been going on. 

When, however, man, such as I have defined him, appears 
upon the scene—the highest result as it were of Natural Selec- 
tion—the power of Natural Selection to modify the bodily frame 
and structure of this, its latest production, gradually becomes 
less ; and this power continues diminishing in proportion as he 
advances in intelligence and social co-operation. This will per- 
haps be best understood if stated in the words of Mr. Wallace, 
the well-known naturalist of the Malayan Archipelago, who, 
as far as I am aware, first pointed out the fact. 

“At length,” he writes,* “there came into existence a being in 
whom that subtle force we term mind became of greater importance 





* “ Anthropological Review,” May, 1864. 
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than his mere bodily structure. Though with a naked and unpro- 
tected body, this gave him clothing against the varying inclemencies 
of the seasons. Though unable to compete with the deer in swift- 
ness or with the wild bull in strength, this gave him weapons where- 
with to capture and overcome both. Though less capable than most 
other animals of living on the herbs and the fruits that unaided Nature 
supplies, this wonderful faculty taught him to govern and direct 
nature to his own benefit, and make her produce food for him when 
and where he pleased. From the moment when the first skin was 
used as a covering, when the first rude spear was formed to assist in 
the chase, the first seed sown or shoot planted, a grand revolution was 
effected in Nature, a revolution which in all the previous ages of the 
world’s history had had no parallel, for a being had arisen who was 
no longer necessarily subject to change with the changing universe,— 
a being who was in some degree superior to Nature, inasmuch as he 
knew how to control and regulate her action, and could keep himself 
in harmony with her, not by a change in body, but by an advance in 
| From the time then, when the social and sympathetic ~ 
feelings came into active operation, and the intellectual and moral 
faculties became fairly developed, man would cease to be influenced by 
Natural Selection in his physical form and structure ; as an animal he 
would remain almost stationary; the changes of the surrounding 
universe would cease to have upon him that powerful modifying effect 
which it exercises over other parts of the organic world. But from 
the moment that his body became stationary, his mind would become 
subject to those very influences from which his body had escaped ; 
every slight variation in his mental and moral nature which should 
enable him better to guard against adverse circumstances, and com- 
bine for mutual comfort and protection, would be preserved and accu- 
mulated; the better and higher specimens of our race would therefore 
increase and spread, the lower and more brutal would give way, and 
successively die out, and that rapid advancement of mental organi- 
zation would occur which has raised the very lowest races of men so 
far above the brutes (although differing so little from some of them 
in physical structure), and, in conjunction with scarcely perceptible 
modifications of form, has developed the wonderful intellect of the 
Germanic races.” 

Thus Natural Selection ceases to modify so much the bodily 
frame, and concentrates its efforts more and more on the brain 
and mind. 

A speculation of Comte’s may here be adduced in illustration 
of this law. It was one of his favourite generalizations that 
while in the speculative sphere the mind of the human race had 
to traverse a protracted theological period before it reached the 
scientific stage of development, so in the sphere of practical 
affairs man had to pass through a long military régime before 
he entered upon the industrial phase. He believed, moreover, 
that the two successive stages in the mode of speculation were 
parallel and coincident with the two successive phases of prac- 
tical life, that the military régime corresponded and coexisted 
with the theological stage, and that the industrial and scientific 
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phases were similarly coincident. This theory of Comte’s, like 
many other of his generalizations, if not the exact truth, was 
probably an approximation to the truth. While, however, we 
may allow the antithesis between the theological and the scien- 
tific spirit, that hetween the military and the industrial régimes 
is not so evident. For, if we consider the various modes in which 
mankind at successive periods of their evolution have obtained 
the necessaries of life, we shall find that a certain amount of 
industry has always prevailed. In the first or savage stage, his 
industry was shown either in hunting or fishing, or in collecting 
the spontaneous fruits of the earth ; in the second or nomad 
stage his industry was developed into the higher form of rearing 
and tending his flocks and herds, avd performing the other 
requirements of pastoral life; while in the third or agricultural 
stage the necessity for his industry is evident. Now, with all 
these stages the military régime is quite compatible, and has been 
in fact coincident; but what it is not compatible with, and is 
indeed antagonistic to, is the reign of law. The military régime 
was the reign of physical force : 


“ The good old way, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the will, 
And they should keep who can ;” 


and its antithesis is properly the legal régime, representing not 
so much industry, as law and justice. 

This empirical generalization of Comte’s affords corroboration 
to the law we have been considering—the law, namely, that as 
human society progresses Natural Selection loses its power over 
man’s physical form and structure, and concentrates its action 
more and more on his brain and mind. For in the animal world 
war and rapine are the very conditions under which Natural 
Selection works; and if the struggle they indicate ceased, if 
Nature were no longer “red in tooth and claw with ravin,” 
the power of Nature to modify the animal frame would cease 
also. In the same way, as long as social relations are settled by 
physical force ; as long, in short, as the last vestige of the mili- 
tary régime of Comte lasts, so long will Natural Selection 
exercise some power in modifying the bodily frame ; but as soon 
as physical force ceases to be the arbiter of social relations—in 
other words, as soon as the legal régime is fully developed, and 
the reign of law and justice is undivided and supreme—then 
will the action of Natural Selection on man’s bodily frame cease 
and determine. 

But not only does man take from Nature the power of modi- 
fying his own bodily frame, limiting its action to his cerebral 
organization, we find besides that he has even encroached upon 
the hitherto undivided sway of Natural Selection over the rest 
of the organic world ; and that both in the vegetable and in the 
animal kingdoms he tends to supplant this power. For the ma- 
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jority of the plants that cover the surface of the earth wherever 
man’s power is supreme, and the majority of the animals thai 
feed upon them, now owe their existence to Human, not to 
Natural Selection. In the words of Mr. Wallace— 


“This victory which he has gained for himself gives him a directing 
influence over other existences. Man has not only escaped ‘ Natural 
Selection’ himself, but he is actually able to take away some of that 
power from Nature which, before his appearance, she universally 
exercised. We can anticipate the time when the earth will produce 
only cultivated plants and domestic animals; when man’s selection 
shall have supplanted ‘ Natural Selection ;’ and when the ocean will 
be the only domain in which that power can be exerted which for 
countless cycles of ages ruled supreme over the earth.” 


The action of Natural Selection on man becomes modified in 
another way as his moral and social feelings are developed. 
We have seen that in the case of other animals the numbers are 
limited by premature death through deficiency of food or some 
equivalent cause; that they are kept down by the “ positive” 
check of Malthus. But as man progresses in civilization, and 
his sympathetic feelings deepen, he begins to calculate the more 
remote consequences of his acts, both to himself and to others ; 
he begins therefore to dread the prospect of having children 
whom he cannot comfortably support and satisfactorily start in 
life. From feeticide, too, and infanticide he turns away in horror. 
Gradually therefore he comes to reflect whether he will have 
the means of supporting children before he undertakes the 
responsibility of producing them. The preventive check, in 
short, begins to act as well as the positive ; the moral as well as 
the physical. In one sense, indeed, this is but another aspect of 
our previous proposition, that Natural Selection tends to lose 
its power over the physique, and; to concentrate its action on 
the morale; and it is perhaps not too much to expect that 
finally moral restraint will entirely supersede the necessity of 
premature death. 

That the excessive numbers of our population in comparison 
with the demand for labour are the cause of our enormous 
pauperism is almost a commonplace of economists ; while it will 
be allowed by all that pauperism and poverty are the hot-beds 
of disease and crime, and that if the former were got rid of, the 
latter too would to a great extent disappear. If this teaching 
of the economists be true, it is an evident practical corollary 
that all our efforts ought to be directed to discouraging, and, 
if possible, preventing, improvident multiplication ; and to incul- 
cating, both by precept and example, reproductive restraint. 

But what does one of our most eminent thinkers, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, teach on this all-important subject? He points out, 
and with truth, that in the case both of animals and plants the 
fertility diminishes in proportion as the rank of the species in 
the biological scale rises; in other words, that the fertility of 
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organisms varies inversely as their size and the complexity of 
their organization. He shows too that this law is itself a result 
of the action of Natural Selection; which thus determines the 
actual degree of fertility of any and eyery species, each possessing 
whatever amount is most favourable to its continued existence. 
And he asks, Does not the same law apply to man? Is not his 
power of reproduction comparatively small in correspondence 
with his high rank in the animal scale ; and, as the complexity 
of his organization increases (in his case principally shown in 
increasing complexity of brain), will not the universal law of 
diminishing fertility with increasing complexity continue ? 

From this line of argument he seems to conclude that de- 
liberate reproductive restraint is hardly necessary. But is his 
reasoning conclusive or likely to be acquiesced in ? 

Doubtless man’s small fertility when compared with other 
animals is in correspondence with his higher rank in the zoolo- 
gical scale ; and doubtless this small degree of fertility has, as 
in other animals, been produced by the action of Natural Selec- 
tion: but it seems to me that its continued diminution will be 
effected in a different way from that in which it has hitherto 
been produced, and it is this consideration that I conceive Mr. 
Spencer has overlooked. He allows that the law of diminishing 
fertility is itself a result of the action of Natural Selection; is 
he then prepared to let this power continue its operation, un- 
modified, on man? In that case, instead of exercising any 
reproductive restraint, men and women should go on producing 
as many children as they can, breeding, in fact, just like other 
animals, heedless of the consequences that must result to their 
offspring. After they have given their children some sort of 
start in life (if, indeed, even to do that should remain possible), 
they should then leave them entirely to their own resources, not 
assisting them if they fall into poverty or want, but allowing 
them mercilessly to starve, according to the law of Natural 
Selection ; nor aiding them in sickness, but permitting them to 
die at once, and so make room for stronger and healthier speci- 
mens. This is the way Natural Selection acts, and it is through 
this mode of action that the respective degrees of fertility pos- 
sessed by animal organisms have been established, and this is 
the mode that Mr. Spencer apparently thinks must gradually 
diminish the present degree of fertility of the human race. Cer- 
tainly it would, if it were allowed to act; but men will never 
suffer Natural Selection thus to operate. They will never permit 
the poor to die of open starvation, nor the sick to perish without 
any effort to save them ; and in order that they may be able 
effectually to counteract the cruel action of Natural Selection, 
an inevitable condition is the exercise of reproductive restraint, 
deliberately limiting their numbers to such a degree that the 
struggle for existerice will not be so severe as necessarily to entail 
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premature death to any. It is in this way that the actual rate 
of human multiplication will diminish as man advances in 
cerebral development, and not by the direct and immediate 
diminution of his reproductive powers, as possibly happens in 
the evolution of other organisms. It may be that his fertility 
itself will ultimately diminish with progressing civilization, but, 
if so, this will be a secondary result, it will be due to a diminished 
exercise of his reproductive glands, which, like other organs, 
will atrophy in proportion to their lessened use. With regard to 
man’s powers of multiplication, Natural Selection will act in the 
same way as it acts in reference to other characters of his frame 
—namely, primarily and chiefly on the mind, and only 
secondarily, and through this action, on his fertility. 

Is our conclusion then admissible that man’s moral restraint 
will ultimately be such that he will voluntarily limit his numbers 
to such a degree as reason and humanity dictate, thus taking 
from Natural Selection its universal property of inflicting prema- 
ture death? Man, we are often told, differs from other animals 
by the possession of reason ; this reason, we have seen, has 
enabled him to arrest the action of Natural Selection on his 
physical form and structure, why should it not enable him to 
arrest its action in bringing untimely death to the majority of 
his race ? 

Another of the main characteristics of the action of Natural 
Selection on any species, is that it destroys the weak and sickly, 
and leaves only the strong and healthy to propagate their kind. 
In the case of man, however, this effect also becomes modified 
as soon as his social sympathies have been developed ; for these 
feelings will not permit him to let the weak and sickly die 
without a finger being raised in their behalf, but impel him to 
do what he can to keep them alive. Thus the weak and sickly 
are preserved to propagate their kind, and to transmit weak and 
sickly frames to their offspring. In this the action of Natural 
Selection is entirely controverted, and evidently to the deterio- 
ration of the race. Is any remedy possible, and, if so, what 
is it ? 

We have already seen that man has taken from Nature most 
of her power to modify his own frame, is it too much to expect 
that the power which he has thus taken from Nature he will 
himself assume? We have seen that with respect to other 
organisms he is supplanting Natural Selection by Human Selec- 
tion ; but is it only over other existences that he may exercise 
this power? Is it only in the case of plants and animals that 
Natural Selection is to be thus superseded? Shall we by 
Methodical Selection improve the breeds of our domestic 
animals and the varieties of our cultivated plants, and shall we 
not care to avail ourselves of our newly acquired power to main- 
tain, and if possible to increase, the beauty, the health, and the 
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vigour of the human frame? It seems indeed evident that 
having arrested the action of Natural Selection, as far as our 
physical organization is concerned, if we stop at this point and 
do not replace it by any substitute, the race must degenerate, 
for it is this power that keeps every species of animal healthy 
and vigorous. 

The economists have taught us that poverty and pauperism, 
with the disease and crime they entail, can only be eradicated by 
reproductive restraint. But medical men know that this is not 
enough to eradicate all disease. They know that although there 
are many diseases due to poverty, with its insufficient food and 
clothing, its overcrowded and ill-ventilated dwellings, its over- 
work and its hopelessness, there are other diseases that would re- 
main after all these were abolished. There are diseases which no 
sanitary laws, as usually understood, can reach—diseases ingrained 
in the constitution itself, inherited for the most part from the 
parent organism. Gout, for example, and syphilis, cancer, and 
Insanity in all its forms, epilepsy and all other nervous affections, 
these and numberless other constitutional maladies have no 
necessary connexion with poverty, and these would still remain. 
There is something more therefore necessary for the rooting out 
of disease than the mere limitation of numbers. Need it be 
said, that from all malformations and congenital defects, and 
from the endless forms of hereditary and constitutional taint 
against which the physician so often contends helplessly and 
hopelessly ; that from these humanity can never be delivered 
unless those that suffer from them religiously abstain from trans- 
mitting their tainted or defective constitutions to others ? 

In a suggestive lecture recently delivered before the Royal 
Institution, and published in the Fortnightly Review for August, 
1869, Dr. Bridges, an able disciple of Comte, has discussed both 
the classes of disease which I have mentioned, without, however, 
being sufficiently explicit as to the remedy or remedies he pro- 
poses. The problem of health, he remarks, “is unquestionably 
the greatest, or all but the greatest, that can possibly be presented 
to human thought.” 

“With animals, and also with savages, the spontaneous play of 
physical and of vital forces leads to an enormous waste of life in its 
primal germs, or in its half-developed phases. Of the ova of the fish, 
one perhaps in a million is born; and of those that are born, one per- 
haps in ten thousand reaches maturity. But those that do reach 
maturity are, in the long run, and on the average, the strongest; and 
these live to propagate a breed stronger than their fathers. This is 
what happens when things are left to take their natural course; and 
there were nations in antiquity, as there are tribes at the present day, 
who did not hesitate to assist that course by deliberate infanticide. 
How stands it then with nations whose religious faith, whose trained 
instincts of humanity, lead them to the opposite course of revering and 
preserving the sickliest and weakliest human life? Was not Plato 
right in his antipathy to physicians? Do we run no danger in our 
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excessive medical and sanitary care of unhealthy lives, of deteriorating 
the offspring, of sacrificing the future to the present?” ... “I 
believe,” he continues, “there can be no doubt whatever that the 
danger is very real and very great. . . . But to Nature’s savage, cruel 
methods of course we cannot recur. ... We cannot go back, 
therefore if we would avoid death we must go forward.” 


He nowhere, however, states with sufficient distinctness how 
this “very real and very great” danger is to be avoided ; and he 
concludes thus :— 

“There are two modes in which evils like those I have been speaking 
of to-night are cured. The one is the spontaneous play of physical and 
animal forces, the fierce competitive struggle for existence, which 
sweeps the weak and the diseased away; the other is the conscious 
direction and modification of those forces by the wisdom and the fore- 
sight of humanity.” 


Probably in this he alludes, as far as hereditary diseases are 
concerned, to the very remedy I have stated above, the only 
remedy that seems to me thoroughly effectual; and I am 
strengthened in this interpretation of his meaning by the fact 
that Comte, as far as I remember, distinctly lays it down as 
a principle which ought to guide the c .nduct of every good 
Positivist, that if he unfortunately himself possesses a tainted or 
anywise defective constitution, it is his bounden duty to refrain 
from bestowing it upon another. 

Another remark of Dr. Bridges is highly illustrative of our 
present subject. It is this, that “one of the most striking cha- 
racters that distinguish man from the other vertebrates is his 
liability to disease.” Now, this fact may be partially explained 
by the obvious consideration that the more complex and intricate 
an organism is, the more liable must it be to be put out of order ; 
but something more than this is required to account for the 
multiplicity of diseases to which man is subject. When, how- 
ever, we reflect that the weak and the sickly at present feel no 
compunction in breeding just as freely as the strong and the 
healthy—a circumstance which never happens under nature— 
we find a complete explanation of the fact, and see indeed that 
multiform maladies must necessarily follow. 

Is it then too Utopian to expect that at some future day the 
strong and the healthy only will marry and multiply; the 
deformed, the weak, and the sickly will conscientiously refrain ; 
and that Natural Selection will not only be arrested, but that 
Rational Restraint will take its place, and that thus health and 
vigour, both of body and mind, will become greater and greater 
in each succeeding generation ? 

If the theory of Mr. Wallace already expounded be correct, 
it affords us an answer to another problem—a problem that has 
presented itself tomany minds. Reflecting or. the many changes 
in organic form which have taken place since the first dawn of 
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life upon our globe ; on the succession of animals and plants that 
the page of geology. discloses; on the disappearance of some 
species, and the rising of others, 


“Till at the last appeared the man,” 


many have asked themselves, “But is man the last? Is he not 
merely the precursor of some higher form? Why should Na- 
ture’s evident course be stayed by him?’ If the views, how- 
ever, already stated are accepted, I think it will be allowed that 
man is the last, that Nature’s course will be stayed in him ; and 
that, as far as merely physical life is concerned, he may be said 
in some measure to reign in Nature’s stead. 

But if Natural Selection is to be banished from its dominion 
over physical life, there is still a large sphere in which it will 
rule supreme. Over man’s bodily frame it may cease to exercise 
sway, but over his mental, his moral, and his social nature, it 
will still be the presiding power; moulding his institutions, 
forming his sentiments, and dictating his beliefs, 

As the reign of physical force declines, and the reign of moral 
force advances, the nation that possesses such social institutions 
as best tend to promote the physical and moral health of its 
members, to make them strong in body, vigorous in mind, and 
noble in action, and to exclude from their midst all physical and 
moral disease, the presence of which even in but a few is in- 
compatible with the complete health of the rest; that nation 
will see its institutions slowly adopted by others ; will see them, 
like a dominant species of organisms, gradually spread over the 
globe, supplanting and superseding inferior forms. Even already 
is visible in the different nations this struggle for existence be- 
tween various constitutions of society—various forms of social 
organization ; and it cannot be doubted that ultimately the best 
will be preserved and disseminated, the others will give way and 
disappear. Instances of such selection under the military ré- 
gime are numerous ; I need only mention one—the subjection 
of Greece by Rome. The Greeks were equal to the Romans in 
physical development, and far superior to them in intellectual 
power, and yet had to yield to the latter the supremacy of the 
world ; and the reason is obvious. The social system of Rome 
was one that welded the citizens inio a great and harmonious 
whole, against which the selfish and isolated states of Greece 
were shattered at the first collision. 

In regard to the moral sentiments, too, Natural Selection will 
continue to be the guiding power; for that nation in which 
justice, honour, prudence, self-reliance, and public spirit are the 
characteristic qualities of the citizens; that people in whom the 
“Enthusiasm of Humanity” is most strongly developed; in 
whom regard for the common weal not only possesses a merely 
negative power over the conduct, but is the ruling passion of the 
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life, a passion to whose service every faculty of mind and body 
is devoted—that nation will be “ the chosen people” of Nature, 
and will insensibly and unconsciously give laws to the rest of the 
world. Its influence though silent will be supreme, and its 
character and spirit will slowly permeate every nook and corner 
of the earth. 

In determining the speculative opinions of mankind, many 
will doubt and some will deny, that Natural Selection has the 
same influence as over their social institutions and their moral 
sentiments. If, however, we consider how it is that the theo- 
logical opinions of the past should be slowly dying out before 
the scientific opinions of the present, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that it is because Nature selects the latter, and confers 
upon them and their holders all her favours. If it is asked how 
it was that the fetishism of humanity’s childhood should have 
been supplanted by the polytheism of its youth ; or how it was 
that the polytheism of its youth should have given way before 
the monotheism of more recent times; many are satisfied with 
the reply, that it was because each succeeding phase of belief 
was nearer to the truth than its predecessor. But truth—abso- 
lute truth—is an impossibility and a dream ; and the beliefs of the 
present age are just as certain to be modified in the future, and 
probably to as great an extent, as have been the theological 
beliefs of the past. 

It is a favourite psychological theory at the present day that 
all knowledge is due to an accumulation of experiences. This 
is far from being a new theory ; but the additions it has received 
at the hands of Mr. Spencer constitute a new era in its history. 
According to this author, the experiences, to the accumulation 
of which all beliefs are due (disregarding those adopted on the 
testimony of others), may be either experiences of the individual 
himself, or of a greater or smaller portion of the whole line of 
his ancestors—animal and human. Experiences, it is supposed, 
when sufficiently often repeated generate ineradicable beliefs, and 
these become organized as it were in the brain; and the modifi- 
cation of cerebral structure thus produced, and representing 
these beliefs, is inheritable and capable of transmission to others ; 
so that the totality of our beliefs (exclusive of those above men- 
tioned) is due partiy to an accumulation of our own individual 
experiences, and partly to the inheritance of such a constitution 
of the brain as represents the organized beliefs of our ancestors. 
The beliefs that we thus inherit, being at first latent, require 
indeed some stimulus from without to call them into activity, 
but do not require to be built up by the same laborious accumu- 
lation of experiences by which they were originally acquired. 
The most prominent of these are known as innate or intuitive 
beliefs. 

The experience hypothesis, even with this ingenious extension, 
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seems still defective; for it may be remarked, that while all 
beliefs are due to experience, all do not become permanently or- 
ganized. Most are after a time rejected, and it is only a small 
residue that are permanently preserved and worked so deeply 
into the tissue of the brain as to affect the congenital organiza- 
tion of that organ in every succeeding generation. The theory 
therefore requires to be supplemented by an answer to the 
further question, How is it that some beliefs are preserved and 
rendered permanent, while others have only been temporary and 
are now rejected? And to this question the answer seems to be, 
that it was under the influence of Natural Selection that the 
former were preserved and perpetuated, as being uniformly 
favourable to the welfare of the individual or the community ; 
whilst the others, not being permanently favourable, have been 
only temporary in their existence, have appeared for a time, but 
afterwards have died out, and are now, to distinguish them from 
the others, called false. 

All that we can legitimately mean when we say that our 
modern views of the universe are truer than those of an- 
tiquity, is that they are such as give us more power over 
Nature—enable us more to modify her various phenomena ; or 
if those phenomena, like the moon in her sphere, or the earth 
in its orbit, are beyond our power to modify, they are such at 
least as enable us better to foresee their action, and to guide our 
conduct accordingly. Asinan animal every variation of structure 
or instinct selected by Nature is such a variation as brings the 
organism into greater harmony with the conditions of its existence ; 
so in man every mental modification—every cerebral change—that 
brings him into greater harmony with the surrounding universe, is 
similarly selected. To-day, it is the teachings of science that are 
thus selected ; they are preserved by Nature and accumulated ; 
they are the dominant teachings of the age, supplanting and su- 
perseding the others. But in coming years they too will undergo 
modification ; variations of opinion will arise hereafter as hitherto ; 
but favourable variations, such only as increase man’s power over 
Nature, or enable him better to adapt his conduct to her course, 
these alone will be selected and preserved; unfavourable ones 
will pass away and be forgotten. 

Such seems to be the modein which Natural Selection deter- 
mines human beliefs ; and this process of what we call widening 
knowledge will probably continue until man himself and the 
globe he inhabits are again reduced into the elements from 
whence they sprang. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The Foreign Books noticed in the following sections are chiefly supplied by Messrs. 
WituiaMs & Noreate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and Mr. Nott, 270, 
Strand. — — 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


UNSEN’S great work, “God in History,” of which the third 
volume of the English translation is before us, is necessarily 
disappointing to most readers. It is ill articulated, the parts are 
cumbrous, and the author’s brightest thoughts appear as if seen through 
a mist. The special purpose of the present volume is to show the pro- 
gress in the world of Religion, properly so called, since the combination 
into one theology of the Jewish and Aryan elements, and especially to ex- 
hibit the agency of the conceptions so obtained in the peoples of Aryan 
race. Bunsen was quite aware how extremely shocking to the tradi- 
tional notion of a supernatural Revelation was the hypothesis of a 
divine yet natural order in the progress of the human race, thus 
illustrated in its most eminent branches; and he was too anxious to 
soften the shock and to put forth reconciliations which were damaging 
to his own theory and entirely unsatisfactory to the orthodoxy which 
he wished not to alarm. His theology and Christology could never 
be expected to pass muster with dogmatists who had formed them- 
selves upon Nicene and Athanasian Symbols: his Trinity is certainly 
Sabellian rather than anything else—that is to say, Jewish. And 
although it was his set design to glorify the Aryan factor in the 
generating of the religious consciousness of the highest type of men, 
he lays little or no stress, in estimating progress or retrogression, upon 
the distinguishing characteristics of the Aryan and Semitic forms 
of thought regarding the Supreme Being. For the Aryan conceives 
of the Deity as all-pervading and multifarious in his immediate 
action ; the Semitic, as of a God dwelling in the Heavens, but far seeing 
and with a long arm. And to one who would look dispassionately 
at the question it is evident how preponderatingly the Jewish con- 
ception has prevailed in all ages of the Christian Church down to the 
present day. Moreover, as to a still future action of the Aryan race 
upon the Judaized West, Bunsen does not seem to have entertained 
any anticipation of it. It seems to have escaped him that in Hindu 
religion, overlaid as it is with gross symbolisms and superstitions, 
though not more overlaid relatively speaking than Papal and Oriental 
Christianity, there are fundamental conceptions of the Divinity which 








1 “God in History ; or, the Progress of Man’s Faith in the Moral Order of the 
World.” By CO. C. J. Baron Bunsen, D.Ph. D.C.L. and D.D. Translated from 
the German by Susanna Winkworth, Author of “Niebuhr’s Life,” “ Tauler’s 
Life,” &c. With a Preface by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. In Three Volumes, Vol. IfIT, London: Longmans. 1870. 
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are more self-consistent than those which are usually presented to us of 
the Christian Deity. The Hindu Trinity of the Creator, Destroyer, 
and Regenerator is perfectly coherent; the function of each agent 
implies the other, and the unity is complete. But in the Christian 
Trinity there is a gap between the Creator and the Redeemer: there 
can be no redemption unless there has been a loss, and this is attri- 
buted in the Judxo-Christian creed to the operation of a being (Satan) 
outside of the Deity, but functioning within the created universe; the 
Christian doctrine implies and requires him, but is ashamed of him 
and keeps him out of sight, and the creeds never mention him. We 
might instance, also, in the Christian doctrine of the Resurrection of 
the Body, which is even called in the baptismal creed of the English 
Service the Resurrection of the Flesh, the prevalence of the Semitic 
over the Aryan conception of the life of the world to come. So that 
in fact the history of the Christian Church has presented on the whole 
a struggle of the Semitic and Aryan elements, to the disadvantage of 
the latter. And this will be evident to any one who traces the growth 
of the ecclesiastical and dogmatic systems from the immediately post- 
apostolic age, and then in Bunsen’s own history observes how few 
they are whom he can produce as great witnesses to the kingdom of 
God and true religion down to the era of the Reformation. Even 
from that era to the present time the repressive Jewish ideas of 
Sacrifice and Priesthood have not only strengthened themselves in the 
Roman and Oriental Churches, but have neutralized, or as nearly so 
as possible, the free principles of the Reformation in the Lutheran 
and Anglican Communions, and keep in spiritual bondage the eccle- 
siastically free communions of the dissident Churches. Bunsen 
endeavours to show that in recent times we are gathering the fruits 
from seed sown by the great Reformers. It is only so in a very 
limited sense. They were themselves deficient in insight into the 
principles for which we are disposed to give them credit, which at all 
events in the Churches founded by them have remained practically 
sterile. For the critical, historical, and scientific methods which in 
our own day are working such rapid changes in Christianity, or it 
may be thought even disintegrating it, are not the offspring of the 
Lutheran Reformation any more than they are of Roman Catholicism ; 
they are the offspring of the secular intellect, as it is called, but not 
therefore other than divinely inspired, working under new conditions 
of observation favourable to the discovery of truth in all departments, 
and from which no subject-matter whatever can be withdrawn. 
Bunsen, in attempting to trace the progress of religious conceptions 
in history, and the immediate operation of the Divine Spirit in pro- 
ducing them, was misled throughout by his tendency to an inordinate 
worship of his spiritual heroes, Some of these are mere shadowy 
exaggerations as seen through the mist of ages, such as Abraham, 
Moses, Elijah; others are distortions of historical personages, as 
Luther himself. For that which really distinguishes the religion of 
the Westerns of Aryan stock when not overlaid by the Semitic in- 
fluences, and which will distinguish more and more the religion of the 
future from the Christianity of the past is, that it is determined by 
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a consensus of sentiment and conviction, not revealed by a few great 
prophets. In stating generally what he calls the results of the Refor- 
mation, Bunsenarrives at a conclusion not very dissimilar from the above, 
and the chief exception we take to it is, that it is not consistent with 
his hero-theory, and Luther and Calvin themselves never dreamt of 
anything of the kind. The most characteristic of the thoughts and 
beliefs in which all the Reformers of the sixteenth century are said by 
Bunsen to agree are, however, particularly summed up by him in the 
five following propositions :— 


“First Proposition.—TZhe Congregation in the full sense of the word, the 
‘whole company of faithful people,’ and not the clergy alone, constitute the 
Church. 

*‘Seconp Proposition.—The whole Church us thus defined is the depositary 
of man’s consciousness of God in the public worship of Him. 

“Trirp Proposition.—Tie collective Community, in its national capacity, 
ought to represent a People of God. 


“FourtH Propositioy.—There is no difference between spiritual or religious — 


acts (so-called ‘ good works’) and secular acts. 

“Firrn Prorosition.—A personal Faith is the condition of inward peace in 
God. But this personal faith necessarily involves free convictions, and therefore 
Sree inquiry and free speculation on the results thereof, though carried on under a 
sense of responsibility to God; and this again presupposes freedom of conscience 
and of thought.” —(pp. 199-201.) 


Exception may, we think, be taken to nearly the whole of the above 
propositions. For the starting point with the two great Reformers 
was not in fact what Bunsen calls the “ Gemeinde,” but the individual ; 
the individually elect and assured with the one, and the individually 
justified with the other. Nor is it historically allowable to confound 
the Lutheran doctrine of Justification by Faith with a personal Faith 
in the Divine Order or Moral Government of the world, and thereupon 
assume this to have been a principle of the Reformation. For the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith, the articulus stantis aut cadentis 
ecclesia of the Reformation, implies a personal faith in the efficacy of 
the blood of Christ as shed for the cleansing of the sins of the faithful 
individual. It involves a supposition as to the Divine Government 
the most contrary conceivable to that of a Moral Order. It is true 
that this notion of the shedding of innocent blood as a propitiatory 
sacrifice for sin is common both to the Unreformed and Reformed 
Churches, though the efficacious application of it to the benefit of the 
individual soul is supposed in the one case to be operated by the 
intervention of a supernaturally constituted priesthood, in the other 
immediately by personal faith. Nevertheless, in this respect the 
doctrine of the Reformation is substantially no better than that of 
Catholicism. And as this hypothesis lies at the root of, or is intimately 
connected with, all or almost all forms of Christian doctrine even from 
Apostolic times, it is easy to see what an enormous impediment has 
through so many ages prevented the Christian Church from becoming 
a consistent witness to the Moral Order of the Divine Government. 
And no wonder that the individual witnesses producible by Bunsen 
from the whole range of ecclesiastical history are so few and far 
between. Till we come to Schleiermacher, nearly at the close of the 
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book, we meet with no example of a spiritual hero who wrought him- 
self really out of the trammels of the immorally conceived Christianity ; 
that he did so, is the more to his glory as he was bred in the very bosom 
of the blut-theologie. Luther himself was rather an insurgent than a 
Reformer ; his entire incapacity for grappling with the deeper theo- 
logical problems, or of conceiving a moral order in the spiritual 
universe, may be understood from the following extract from the 
“ Table-talk,”’ with which we must conclude :— 

“One asked Dr. Martin whether the word ‘harden’ is to be understood 
literally, just as it stands, or after a figurative and metaphorical fashion? 
Then he answered and said, We must understand it literally but not actually, 
for God works and does nothing evil, but through his Almighty power he 
works all things in all, and as he finds a man so does he work in him. Thus 
with Pharaoh, who was evil of nature, it was not God’s fault but his own that 
he always continued to be evil and to work evil. But he was hardened in this 
sense, that God did not hinder his impious undertaking by his spirit and grace, 
but let him go on and take his own way. But why God did not hinder or 
prevent him, it is not meet for us to ask, for that little word ‘why’ has led 
many souls away to their perdition. It is too high for us to explore.””—p. 242. 


When it is taken for granted, or as sufficiently proved long ago, 
that more than eighteen hundred years since a mighty Divine inter- 
ference took place for the salvation of the human race, it seems to 
follow consistently enough, that continued miraculous or quasi-miracu- 
lous effects may be continued from it throughout a succession of 
ages. If the Christian Church originated in the supernatural mani- 
festation upon Earth of a Divine Being, it might be expected that its 
history should be marked by wonderful interventions from time to 
time, or that there should be deposited in some functionaries a treasure 
of wondrous gifts—in short, that the course of its history would not 
fall into the order observable in other merely human history. On the 
other hand, if the sequel of the Christian history presents appear- 
ances which can be accounted for by supposing the operation of natural 
causes only, the presumption will become very strong that the origin 
itself of the religion is to be found in the operation of natural causes 
also. Hence the great reluctance on the part of ecclesiastics generally 
to acknowledge that the history of religion is a part of ordinary 
human history, and exemplifies a like concatenation of causes and 
effects to that which is traceable in what is usually distinguished 
from it as secular or profane history. Mr. Cox’s “ Latin and 
Teutonic Christendom,”* is valuable as presenting this result clearly 
in a somewhat popular form. The work of Dean Milman, from 
which the present historical sketch is in great part derived, is too 
bulky and comprehensive for general perusal; perhaps even Mr. Cox 
is too copious in his allusions and presupposes too much knowledge 
in his reader. We should also have desired the portion of the book 
devoted to Teutonic Christianity to have been more fully worked 
out. The contrast is well illustrated between the speculative East 


2 «Latin and Teutonic Christendom. An Historical Sketch.” By the Rev, 
George W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. London: 
Longmans, 1879 
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and the practical and politic West ; also between Eastern and Western 
Monachism : popular views of the life and work of Mahomet and of 
the relation of Mahometanism to Christianity are well but briefly 
criticised. We should have been glad to see the peculiarities of Teu- 
tonic Christianity more dwelt upon and traced as far as possible 
to the peculiarities of the Teutonic race itself and the habits and 
history of the Teutonic peoples. There were from the very first 
certain dispositions in these nations to resist dogmatism, as was evidenced 
in the fact that the Goths would only receive Christianity in its Arian 
form ; and the contests in the medieval times between emperors and 
popes and kings and bishops were the result of deep-seated native 
resistance to ecclesiastical supremacy. But it was to the great disad- 
vantage of Teutonic Christianity that at the first conversion of those 
nations the laity were necessarily in so subordinate a position—they were 
as yet only in asemi-civilized state—they-were really powerless against 
their Roman instructors, and Christianity was imposed upon them when 
it had already become a hierarchical system. Augustine and his monks 
had it their own way in Saxon England, and Boniface, the Apostle of 
the Germans, dotted the fatherland with episcopal sees in strict sub- 
jection to himself, and through himself to the pope. Thus the eccle- 
siasticism had acquired a vantage ground from which the people have 
never yet been able to shake themselves free. The traditional au- 
thority of the Roman priest has been transferred in a modified form 
to the Lutheran or Anglican clergyman, and to the Presbyterian or 
Wesleyan minister. Nevertheless, Mr. Cox is right in giving the 
German peoples the credit of being the only nations among whom 
toleration has as yet at all taken root. The comparative readiness 
with which it has done so may be attributed to peculiarities of national 
character derived from the domestic and tribal habits of the original 
stock, The German people has, moreover, far beyond any other, shown 
itself both capable and fearless in the highest degree in the investiga- 
tion of truth. From the combination of these two qualities our best 
hopes arise for the future of Teutonic Christianity. Mere toleration 
degenerates into a fruitless latitude, indifferentism and Pyrrhonism— 
“ there is nothing new, there is nothing true, and it does not much mat- 
ter.” True toleration is mutually demanded and conceded in the midst 
of differences as a necessary condition for the ascertaining of truth. 
The natural history of religion is rapidly advancing itself to the rank of 
an admitted science. Opportunities of extended observations of various 
now existing religions, and improved means of interpreting the religious 
records of generations which have passed away, have concurred with 
the loosening of many prejudices to render such a science possible. So 
long as the Religion of Israel, including its offshoot, Christianity, was 
held to be theonly religion properly so called, comparison was not possible. 
A religion assumed to have been supernaturally revealed was thereby 
assumed to be more than pre-eminent, to be unique. The excellences, 
moreover, of Judaism and Christianity are now found to have their 
counterparts in other systems; and at the same time there are found 
in the theologies derived from the religious conceptions of the Hebrews 
features which have generally been supposed to be peculiar to 
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heathenism. And further, all religions alike exhibit a history on the 
world’s platform and a process of growth. It is true, therefore, of the 
“ Religion of Israel,’’ as Professor Kuenen observes in the introduction 
to his work, so entitled, that it is nothing more, but at the same time 
nothing less, than one religion among many. When viewed in this 
light, an acknowledged superiority will be conceded to it by many who 
must refuse to recognise it as an exceptional or miraculous revelation. 
Such undertakings, therefore, as those of Professor Kuenen in his larger 
work, on the “Origin and Collection of the Books of the Old 
Testament,”* and in the present treatise, are conservative in 
the truest sense of the word. Profoundly imbued with the Hebrew 
literature, the learned Professor would assign to Judaism the 
highest grade possible consistently with the truth of history. But 
this greatest eminence can only be shown to have been attained by a 
process of spiritual development and growth. Herein the author finds 
himself in opposition not only with the traditional theologians who 
assume a revelation to the Jewish people, including in itself germinally 
the Christian revelation also, to have been given to Moses perfect and 
complete, but also with hasty speculative thinkers who would attribute 
to the Semitic races a peculiar natural aptitude for, and instinctive 
apprehension of, monotheism, and who have thence inferred the purity of 
the Jehovah worship in the Mosaic and even in the Patriarchal times. 
Undoubtedly, if the Pentateuchal writings could be proved to have 
been produced in the period of which they profess to relate the history, 
the religion of Israel was as pure a monotheism in the time of Moses 
as it ever became afterwards. But the composition and compilation of 
these books being anonymous, their dates require to be established upon 
independent considerations, and for the most part must be inferred 
from internal evidence before their testimony can be received as his- 
torical. The other historical books of the Old ‘Testament down to the 
era of the Captivity are in like manner anonymous, and in all proba- 
bility were subject to repeated revisions. Thus the whole of the his- 
torical writings, including those commonly attributed to Moses himself, 
must be checked as to the account they give of the history of the 
Jewish religion with reference to some less debateable standard. The 
Davidie authorship even of a few of the Psalms is very uncertain ; so 
that such standard cannot be sought for at the earliest before the time 
of the earlier prophets, as, for instance, Amos and Hosea. In the 
former of those prophets especially, there are certainly frequent 
references to the Exodus, and even to a forty years’ wandering. There 
is, however, not the slightest confirmation to be found in detail of the 
Israelites having spent that period in their passage from Egypt to 
Canaan against which the internal evidence is so strong (Amos ii. 10, 
v. 25); nor are the miraculous events connected with the transit, or 
the particulars of the Mosaic Law, at all confirmed by anything to be 





*Dr. A Kuenen. ‘ De Godsdienst van Israel tot den Ordergang van den 
Joodsehen Staat.” Eerste Deel. Haarlem, 1869. London: Triibner, 

* ** Historisch Kritisch Onderzoek naar het Ontstaan en de Verzameling van de 
Boeken des Ouden Verbonds,” d. A. Kuenen. Leiden: 1861-65. 
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found in the prophets now mentioned. In fact, the whole of the 
Hebrew literature serves to contradict an assertion not unfrequently 
made—namely, that the entire subsequent history of the Jewish people 
is reduced to fragments and becomes unintelligible, if the authenticity 
of the Mosaic legislation, as Mosaic, and the miraculous details con- 
nected with it, be given up. On the contrary, the Jewish history and 
the growth of the Jewish religion become much more intelligible if we 
avail ourselves for a starting ground of the data furnished us in the 
prophetic writings. The opposing theories, indeed, coincide in this, 
that the worship of Jehovah only became supreme after a long conflict 
with Baal-worship and with polytheism ; so that the question seems nar- 
rowed to the question, Was the ultimate supremacy of Jehovism a resto- 
ration, or not, of a belief and worship previously prevalent, but for a time 
only overlaid? Ifthe Pentateuch could be ascertained on independent 
grounds to have been the work of Moses, and the legislation therein 
recorded to have been laid down before the occupation of Canaan for 
the government of the Jewish people in Church and State, the answer | 
might follow in the affirmative. But if there is no sufficient evidence, 
internal or external, for the genuineness of the books attributed to 
Moses, if the internal evidence is on the other hand strongly against 
the Mosaic authorship, if direct statements of the prophets, confirmed 
by numerous incidental notices in the historical books, represent Israel 
as polytheistic and idolatrous from the earliest time at which it became 
a nation—at least with strong polytheistic and idolatrous tendencies, 
and as containing within its bosom organized polytheistie and idola- 
trous parties—then we must conclude the representations of the Pen- 
tateuch concerning the institution and acceptance by the collective 
Israel of the Jehovistic worship, and of the civil and ceremonial system 
by which it was to be guarded, to have been the invention of some 
later age. And thus the history of Israel, so far from being dislocated 
or rent in pieces, becomes perfectly consistent as the record of a con- 
tinual improvement on the whole, and of a development, in the 
favourable sense of the word, of the religious conception of the Deity 
and of the religious sentiment in the Jewish people. ‘Towards effecting 
this development there were two principal factors, sometimes acting 
in unison, sometimes in partial opposition—the prophetical and the 
sacerdotal. And there is no more interesting subject of investigation, 
when conducted on the historical method, than the process by which 
at length, after many struggles, and not before the time of the Cap- 
tivity, the religion of Israel cleared itself into a pure monotheism. 
It is not enough, however, to characterize the religion of Israel as 
simply monotheistic in contrast with polytheism. It is remarkable 
also for the moral character which it assigns to the Deity. Un- 
doubtedly this moral character is drawn in the Old Testament writings, 
sometimes in coarse, sometimes in wavering lines; nevertheless, the 
ethical characteristics of Jehovah, unworthy as they frequently are of 
the Divine Being, are unmistakably distinguishable from the dynamical 
attributes of the nature-deities. The more refined conceptions, 
of this moral character obviously indicate a later stage of theo- 
logical development ; and when met with in the Pentateuch, as, for 
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instance, in the book of Deuteronomy, they show that it belongs, in 
those portions at least, to the prophetical period, and not to the age of 
Moses. There cannot be an abler guide for those who would trace the 
development of religious ideas in the history of Israel than Professor 
Kuenen. He exhibits in his various works a rare union of courage and 
caution ; utilizing in the most effective manner the results of a most 
searching criticism in the service of the science of religion. It would 
be as absurd to stigmatize an accurate investigation of the earth’s crust, 
with a view to distinguish its various component strata, and to ascer- 
tain the actual order of their deposition, elevation, or dislocation, as if 
it were dishonouring to the Creator and dangerous to true religion, as 
to detract, out of any dogmatical prepossession, from the high merit of 
Professor Kuenen, both as a thorough critic on the field he has chosen 
and a most able communicator of his results. The present volume 
conducts us to the verge of the Captivity ; the sequel, which it is 
hoped will be published in the course of the current year, is intended 
to complete the history of the Religion of Israel down to the fall of 
the Jewish State. 

“Le Roi des Juifs,”” by M. Rodrigues,’ is directed to a specific 
purpose of ascertaining as clearly as possible, from the surviving evi- 
dence, the real motive for the condemnation to the death of the Cross 
of Jesus Christ. For undoubtedly in the accounts of the Evangelists, 
as they remain to us, there are many things which are not easily 
reconcileable with each other, and many which cannot readily be made 
to square with what we know of the nature of the Roman dominion 
in Judea at the date assumed. It is obvious from the statements of 
the Acts of the Apostles (iii. 1; xiii. 14), confirmed by other early 
testimonies, that in the first Apostolic generation, and even later, Jews 
were not held to be severed from the congregation, or excluded from 
the Temple or Synagogues, by the fact of their being Christians. But it 
is not easily conceivable that the followers of one who had been solemnly 
condemned by the Priesthood as a blasphemer, for making himself 
the Son of God, and whose death had been procured in consequence 
from the supreme authority of the Roman Governor on the ground that 
“we have a law, and by our law he ought to die, because he made him- 
self the Son of God” (John xix. 7), should have been so admitted with- 
out scruple to the privileges of other Hebrews. Nor is it at all likely 
that a Roman Governor would have paid much attention to any allega- 
tion of blasphemy against Jesus, or have lent himself toa merely colour- 
able charge of “speaking against Cesar,” if he had not felt himself 
really constrained to treat Jesus as a poiitical offender. We cannot 
say that M. Rodrigues has been quite able to make out his case; and 
it may not become possible so to disentangle the narratives which we 
possess of that catastrophe as to arrive at the real historical truth 
concerning it. But this at least should be borne in mind, that when 
the accounts were put together, the Christians were already severed, 
or nearly so, from the Jews, while it would still not be wise on the 
part of the Christians to exhibit the Romans in any very odious light. 











5 Hippolyte Rodrigues. “ Le Roi des Juifs.” Paris: 1870. 
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If the circumstances of the time and the conflicting evidence are 
regarded in this way, the more probable conclusion will be, that 
Jesus was put to death by the Roman Governor on grounds solely of 
Roman policy ; because it could not be permitted to any one to set 
himself up as King of the Jews, however fanatical he might be, 
and however really harmless his own personal objects. Pilate could 
not be expected to inquire whether, in asserting himself to be King 
of the Jews, Jesus had or had not spiritualized the conception of 
Messiah. 

M. Laurent’s volumes’ are rather cumbrous in form, but their pur- 
pose is so thorough, and the arrangement of their contents so good, 
that their amplitude must not be quarrelled with. Some diminution 
of their effectiveness would ensue if it were attempted in any con- 
siderable degree to compress their material. The undertaking of 
M. Laurent in the present volume is twofold. 1. To show that Ca- 
tholicism, and what may be called orthodox Christianity, is no longer 


tenable as the religion of humanity ; and 2. That nevertheless a reli-. 


gion of humanity, including the conceptions of God, the soul, and 
individual immortality, is possible. The old Christianity is no longer 
tenable, for two principal reasons. First, because it rests on authority 
and tradition supposed to have originated in, if not to be continually 
guaranteed by, a supernatural interposition. Such an assumption 
necessarily contradicts the inmost convictions of mankind in the pre- 
sent age; and it is in vain that either Romanists or orthodox Pro- 
testants, assuming a liberal air, assert the perfect compatibility of the 
exercise of Reason with what they call Faith. For what they say 
amounts to no more this: Yes! examine ; but your examination will 
be valueless unless it issues in a particular conclusion. Yes! you 
must, according to the Apostle, “ prove all things,” but “hold fast that 
which is good,”’ which can be no other than what the Church teaches. 
Then, secondly, the Christianity of dogma and miracle ceases to be 
receivable by large numbers who do not enter at all in an abstract way 
into the question of the obligation, or non-obligation upon the con- 
science of a tradition claiming Divine authority. They recoil from the 
contents of the alleged revelation by reason of their intellects having 
been educated to a different conception of the Divine Universe and of 
the Divine Government from that which is supposed in large portions 
of the Biblical writings, and in the old ecclesiastical Creeds and in the 
orthodox Protestant Confessions. The western part of Europe, to say 
the least, cannot much longer be held in the thraldom of a supposed belief 
of a Fall of Adam and of Original Sin, of an Incarnation as described 
in the first chapters of Matthew and Luke, of a Scene of Judgment at 
a “last day,” and in an everlasting Hell. In what then will the New 
Protestantism consist ? Will not all religion worthy the name perish 
with the rejection of the Biblical Creation, Fall, Redemption, Heaven 
and Hell? By no means. For a Deity ever working, and in all, is an 
object more worthy of adoration by a reasonable being, than one 





6 ‘Te Catholicisme et la Religion de Avenir,” par F. Laurent, Professeur 
2 l Université de Gand. Deuxitme Série. Paris: 1870. 
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making a globe in six days and resting on the seventh; a sense of sin 
or moral defect, with all its salutary promptings, is quite compatible 
with a disbelief of the Fall of Adam as a historical fact, or of the doc- 
trine of guilt or curse derived to all mankind from him; redemption 
from the power of moral evil and “the answer of a good conscience ” 
towards God does not require to be founded on a faith in a transcen- 
dental propitiation of the Divine Being accomplished by the death on 
Calvary: nor, finally, does a conviction of such a connexion between 
this world and a world to come, as that “whatsoever a man soweth” 
here, that “shall he reap” there, imply a Heaven anda Hell as preached 
in the orthodox Churches. And here we touch upon a capital point :-— 
“Nous ne disons pas que les libéraux protestants n’ont aucune croyance, 
mais ils ne s’entendent pas sur ce qu’ils croient, et malheureusement le dés- 
accord porte sur des points essentiels. Ce qui tourmente le plus l‘homme 
e’est sa destinée; il veut savoir d’ou il vient et ot il va. Pourquoi les protes- 
tants avancés gardent-ils le silence sur la vie future? Sils n'ont rien a dire 
sur ce point, ils précheront dans le désert; ceux qui éprouvent le besoin de 
croire préféreront la réponse quelle qu’elle soit que leur donne I’Eglise au 
doute ou a la négation. Car i a doute, il y a négation dans les rangs du 
protestantisme avancé. Ici nous touchons au mal qui rouge le protestantisme 
tout ensemble et la société moderne. La solution du christianisme traditionnel 
ne suffit plus, mais elle ne sera abandonnée, que lorsque la religion de l'avenir 
en aura donné une autre qui satisfasse notre conscience, notre cceur, et notre 
raison. Que les protestants avancés y réfiéchissent: les vieux temples 
resteront debout, tant qu’il n’y aura pas de temples nouveaux préts & recevoir 
Phumanité. Et si dans les temples nouveaux on préchait, que l’homme n’a 
pas d’autre destinée que celle qui s’accomplit dans les quelques heures de son 
existence terrestre, ces temples seraient bien vite désertés.”’—p. 492. 


The exposition given in a subsequent part of this volume of a theory 
of the world to come, to replace the traditional doctrine of a fixed 
Heaven and Hell, forms the strongest, and, in some sense, also the 
weakest part of the doctrine of this New Protestantism. M. Laurent 
refers to the doctrine of Restoration as held by many of the Greek 
Fathers, and more particularly to the aspect of it to be found in 
Gregory of Nyssa. The doctrine of Origen, less consistent with itself, 
seems to contemplate the possibility of lapse—of an infinite succession 
of lapses and restitutions. M. Laurent says:—‘ Nous croyons 4 une 
vie progressive sous l’inspiration de Dieu. Les catholiques se plaisent 
a railler cette croyance, destinée 4 remplacer leur foi étroite, ils ne se 
doutent pas qu’ils raillent un Pére de |’ Eglise, un saint.”—p. 682. He 
eonceives the future life will be not in all respects dissimilar to the pre- 
sent; that, as far as human beings are concerned who are here in a 
state of moral trial, it will be coherent with it; that the education 
of each one, here left unfinished, will be then completed. He lays 
stress on the expectation of progression, and by no means excludes con- 
sequenves, in one sense penal, of faults here committed, or opportunities 
left unimproved ; but all penalty imposed by the Divine Being must 
have the end of ultimately ameliorating the creature who suffers it. 
Scotus Erigena also held an opinion of universal salvation, on the 
philosophical ground that evil has no substantive positive existence, 
that it is only a condition, a transient shadow of good. It has been 
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to the discredit of the Protestantism of the sixteenth century hitherto, 
that in its worship of the letter of the Bible, it has been more merci- 
less in its enunciation of the doctrine of Hell than the Roman Church 
has been with its fiction of Purgatory. There is, however, a diffi- 
culty in the way of recasting the Protestant doctrine in this respect— 
if the Revelation of the Bible be put aside as inconclusive, where will 
be found a sufficient ground in science or in philosophy for a doctrine 
of the soul as an atomic entity, with a description of the natural 
necessary attributes which it must carry with it beyond the grave ? 
There is another volume of M. Laurent’s bearing on the same sub- 
ject,’ principally directed to show the incompatibility of Catholicism with 
modern civilization. Thesum of it might, we think, be put in this way : 
That the conservative or reactionary principle in Europe has, since the 
year 1848, lent its weight to the Catholic or quasi-Catholic reaction 
as a means of counteracting, and ultimately of neutralizing, what is 
commonly known abroad as “ the Revolution.” Probably no persons 
have done more harm to the cause of progress than some of its pro- 
fessed friends among the Roman Catholics, such as the late Count de 
Montalembert, Professor Déllinger, and other conciliators. For they 
have always held to the Roman principle at the last. They have 
never thought of a compromise with Protestantism, or with civil 
liberty, on equal terms. The Papacy itself finds fault with the con- 
ciliators from time to time, but it has been effectually served by them. 
There is another sort of conciliators, principally among the 
Anglicans, whose services Rome requites with the contempt belonging 
to the consciousness of superior consistency and undoubted super- 
natural supremacy. Whatever may hereafter follow from the efforts 
of the Reunionists, they will never be able to charge the Roman con- 
troversialists with having misled them as to the extent of the Roman 
claims. It is the moth which goes to the candle, not the candle to 
the moth. Mr. Rhodes, though a layman, appears to have a thorough 
acquaintance with the arguments by which the necessity in order to 
salvation of visible union with the Church of Rome is maintained by 
the theologians of that communion, and his work has received the 
approval of high ecclesiastical authority.’ The persons whose theories 
he principally sets himself to combat are Dr. Forbes, Bishop of 
Brechin, and Dr. Pusey. The key of these Roman controversies is 
always to be found in some fundamental definition which lies at the 
very entrance to the discussion. Dr. Forbes and Dr. Pusey and the 
Reunionists generally admit, nay, maintain, that Christ’s Chureh is 
“One.” ‘The difference arises upon the definition of that unity. Isit 
a subjective or objective unity, an invisible or visible unity? Anglicans 
usually concede half the ground in dispute when they define the unity 
as visible, and three-fourths of it when they insist on the necessity of an 





7 “ La Réaction Religieuse,” par F, Laurent, Professeur & ? Université de Gand. 
Paris: 1869. 

8 “The Visible Union of the Catholic Church maintained against opposite 
Theories ; with an Explanation of certain Passages in Ecclesiastical History 
erroneously appealed to in their support.’ By M. J. Rhodes, M.A. In Two 
Volumes. London: Longmans. 1870. 
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Apostolical succession of Bishops as the requisite channel of Sacramental 
grace, and an essential characteristic of the One true Church. For the 
Roman controversialist then distinguishes between the Apostolate, of 
which the mission ceased with the deaths of the Apostles themselves ; 
the Episcopate, which is a part of the divinely constituted hierarchy 
of the Church, and the Vicariate, by which the Episcopate itself is tied 
together, and the unity of the Church preserved in perpetuity. The 
Popes are not successors of Christ, but his Vicars. For Peter, whose 
successors they are, had a twofold character—he was both an Apostle 
and the Prince of the Apostles. In the one character, he was on a 
footing with the rest of the twelve ; in the other, he was supreme over 
them as the representative of Christ. St. Peter’s successors are 
Bishops, but they are something more.—p. 47. 

“God has given in charge to Peter the eternal interests of all mankind, and 
has constituted Peter’s See the guardian of His gifts of grace. Rome alone 
dares claim this world-wide rule, and Rome alone possesses it. In her lives 
on, and ever will live on, the blessed rule of Peter. In her, through him, its 
head, the whole college of the Apostles is represented to us. Out of her Com- 
munion no Church can be Apostolic. Christ Himself dwells in her, and He 
has established that im stehahle dynasty as the everlasting basis of His ever- 
lasting Church. He has constituted each succeeding Roman Pontiff the 
teacher of His Faith, the centre of His Church’s Unity, the ruler and the 
shepherd of His flock; on him alone has He conferred the Divine right of 
delegating His jurisdiction throughout the universe.”—pp. 63, 64. 


In like manner the historical argument for the supremacy of Peter 
and of his successors in the Roman See is elaborately set forth by 
the Hon. Colin Lindsay.? His conversion to the Church of Rome 
appears to have been determined by his conviction that the Christian 
Church was founded on St. Peter, and that all Churches not in com- 
munion with the Church of Rome are heretical and ‘schismatical. 
Fi a has been drawn up in obedience to the request of a deceased 
riend. 

A new edition of Barclay’s celebrated “ Apology for the Quakers’’!? 
very well deserved to have been given in a larger and more readable 
type. Notwithstanding a certain narrowness as to a few points, a 
narrowness rather of application than of principle, there is more anti- 
cipation of modern Protestantism in the “ Apology” than in any of 
the recognised Protestant or Reformed Confessions. The great leaders 
of the Reformation, Luther and Calvin, had for awhile possession of 
the principle of an immediate Divine light, but they put it aside, 
partly as a dangerous doctrine, being frightened by the excesses of 





9 **The Evidence for the Papacy, as derived from the Holy Scripture and from 
Primitive Antiquity.” With an Introductory Epistle. By the Hon, Colin 
Lindsay. London: Longmans. 1870. 

10«* An Apology for the true Christian Divinity, as the same is held forth and 
preached by the people, in scorn, called Quakers. By many arguments deduced 
from Scripture and right reason, and the testimonies of famous authors, both 
ancient and modern ; with a full answer to the strongest objections usually made 
against them.” By Robert Barclay. Original Edition in Latin. First English 
Edition 1678, Thirteenth Edition, Manchester: W. Irwin. 1869. 
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the Anabaptists, partly as apparently less effective and convenient in 
controversy than the appeal to the “written Word,” as the ultimate 
standard of truth. Nevertheless, in several of the Reformed Con- 
fessions, and even in the Westminster Confession, it is admitted that 
the certainty of the truth of the Scriptures is “from the inward work 
of the Holy Spirit in our hearts,” and the Friends concluded more 
distinctly that “the Scriptures are not the first adequate rule of faith 
and manners ; because the principal fountain of truth must be the 
truth itself—z.e., that whose certainty and authority depends not upon 
another.” (‘ Apology,” p. 37.) There are also many other points 
which will be interesting to refer to by those who are watching the 
controversies of our own days—as, concerning “ the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world” and the universality of Re- 
demption ; concerning the futility of an outward call to the Christian 
ministry, the superstition of a visible succession, and the spiritual 
interpretation of Baptism and Communion. The reform within the 
Reform which is necessary in these days, touches the same dogmas of 
Catholicism and Protestantism, against which the Friends testified 
two hundred years ago. Opinions or convictions having much affinity 
with those of Barclay and the “ Friends,” are as unpopular now as 
then, and lie under the ban alike of Romanist, Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, and Independent. 

The purpose of the book, entitled “ Bible Difficulties : their Teaching 
Value,”! is to collect from the authorized English version a number 
of instances of mistranslation, inaccurate or inconsistent translations, 
and more especially of “ motived translation,” and to show that this 
version, above all others of the Protestant translations, evidences the 
necessity for an authorized interpreter. ‘“ What they, under the in- 
fluence of human passion, as history abundantly testifies, had deter- 
mined to do, was to de-Catholicize the Bible. ‘This they accordingly 
did in their now popular versions. But unless they were utterly 
incompetent men, in doing this they knowingly and consciously sub- 
stituted their own authority for the transmitted authority of Christ, 
and gave to the people they were deluding the word of man, under 
the pretence that it was the Word of God.”’—p. 168. According to 
the author, the only interpreter who hoids the key of all Bible diffi- 
culties was deserted by our ancestors when they “strayed from the 
Church built upon the rock,” and to regain the rightful teaching we 
must “return to the fold of Christ, whose only sure resting-place is . 
in the rock-built fold.” 

A series of Discourses, entitled “The Christian Policy of Life,’’ is 
dedicated by Mr. Baldwin Brown to the younger members of his con- 
gregation.!” His desire is to enforce the truth that “the true policy of 
life demands simply that man should see himself as God sees him, and 





11“ What saith the Scripture? Bible Difficulties: their Teaching Value.” 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1869. 

12 “ The Christian Policy of Life.’ By James Baldwin Brown, B.A,, Minister 
of Claylands Chapel, London, Author of “The Divine Life in Man,” &e, &e. 
London : Elliot Stock. 1870, 
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aim at what God meant him to become.’’ The persons principally 
addressed are those whose difficulties are likely to arise out of the 
great temptation in modern civilization—how can one get on in life? 
The preacher is very practical, evidently knows the sort of persons 
whom he addresses, and never relaxes his hold on them as a religious 
teacher. 

It is frequently said of Biblical critics who depart more or less 
from the traditional understanding of the history and doctrines of the 
Bible, that their criticisms are practically worthless, for that they 
mutually destroy each other. By parity of reasoning, the utter worth- 
lessness is apparent of orthodox Christian expositions of the Danielic 
prophecy of the seventy weeks. Dr. Pusey and Mr. Bosanquet, both 
anxious to vindicate this celebrated passage as a chronological pre- 
diction fulfilled in the person of Jesus Christ, cannot be brought into 
any unison as to its interpretation.’ Those who found an argument 
for the truth of Christianity upon the accomplishment of prophecy, 
specify this prediction as in some sense unique, in that it is chrono- 
logical. Its chronology is its specific feature. And this chronology 
is particularized or detailed—the seven weeks and the sixty-two weeks 
and the one week must be as capable of identification as the whole 
period of seventy weeks which is made up of them. It is here that 
the expositors hopelessly conflict with each other, and with the text 
itself, and invariably fail. They have, moreover, no independently 
ascertained terminus a quo, and assume each according to his phantasy 
the terminus ad guem. Thus Dr. Pusey is described by Mr. Bosanquet 
as having violated or overlooked almost all recognised principles of 
interpretation, of which he gives fourteen instances (pp. 62-64); 
and he says: “Thus are the distinctuess and precision of Daniel’s 
words departed froin at almost every step, in this the most recent of 
Christian interpretations; and such is the approved mode of inter- 
pretation entertained by one of the most esteemed and eminent Chris- 
tian writers of the present day, concerning a prophecy upon which 
the momentous doctrine of the Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth is 
chiefly founded.”—p. 64. But is Mr. Bosanquet more successful ? If 
not, what becomes of this “chief foundation of the momentous doc- 
trine?” In some respects his interpretation squares less with the 
original words than even Dr. Pusey’s. Dr. Pusey, taking the sub- 
ordinate periods in the order given in the book 7 +62+1, makes the 
69 weeks terminate with the cutting off of Messiah the Prince, that, 
is, with the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, and is then greatly puzzled 
what to do with the one week; in the which he should “confirm 
the covenant with many,” and in the midst of which the “sacrifice 
and oblation should cease.” But Mr. Bosanquet, paying no attention 
apparently to the “ cutting off” of Messiah the Prince, makes the whole 





i3 «‘ Messiah the Prince ; or, the Inspiration of the Prophecies of Daniel. Con- 
taining remarks on the views of Dr. Pusey, Mr. Desprez, and Dr. Williams, 
concerning the Book of Daniel, a rectified system of Scripture Dates, &c. &c. 
By J. W. Bosanquet, F.R.A.S., M.R.A.S. Second Edition. London: Long- 
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period of seventy years terminate with the birth of Christ (s.c. 3), 
and is thus forced to re-arrange the order of the periods, as 1 + 7 + 62. 
It is certainly highly probable that a considerable dislocation may have 
taken place in the clauses of this prophecy ; but in that case how will 
it be possible ever to render it the “chief foundation” of a momentous 
doctrine? Mr. Bosanquet, indeed, in a candid review, on the whole, of 
Mr. Desprez’s work, frankly enough admits that “large interpolations” 
(notably ch. xi.) had been made in the book of Daniel previously to 
the publication of the LXX. version, and the true text has been handed 
down to us, “obscured and mystified by mere words of comment.” 
But we ought to be sure that we have the “ Word of God” befure we 
set to work to interpret it, or to found “ momentous doctrines” upon it. 

Extremely instructive,especially for those whomay betempted to lend 
themselves to the encouragement of fruitless, and worse than fruitless, 
Oriental Christian Missions, is a little work, entitled ‘“‘ The Modern Bud- 
dhist.”!4 Chao Phya Praklang was foreign minister of Siam from the 
year 1856 till two years ago, when he was obliged to retire, from blindness. 
He was much esteemed, of a liberal and inquiring spirit, always ready’ 
for discussion with Europeans, missionaries or others, upon scientific or 
religious subjects. He published the results of his inquiries in a book 
entitled “ Kitchanukit ; a Book explaining many Things.” The first 
part of the extracts here translated concern various cosmogonies and 
theories of the universe. The author could not understand the doctrine 
of a creating God, much less of a God as represented by the missionaries, 
whether Christian, Mahometan, or Brahmin, loving and hating, angry 
and propitiated: and he was accustomed to reproach the missionaries 
with the fact that the teachers of each religion represent that as the 
only true one, and say that those who believe any other will go to hell; 
which is not in accordance to the teaching of Buddha. The most 
interesting perhaps of the extracts concern the Buddhist notions of a 
future life, and of “ Kam,” destiny or concatenation, according to 
which all merits and demerits in this state of existence are followed by 
their natural sequences in future worlds. Contrasting this belief with 
the teaching of the missionaries, he says,— 

“Those who believe that after death the soul passes to hell or heaven for 
ever, have no proof that there is no return thence. Certainly, it would be a 
most excellent thing to go direct to heaven after death, without further change; 
but I am afraid that it is not the case. For the believers in it, who have not 
perfectly purified their hearts, and prepared themselves for that most excellent 
place, where is no being born, growing old, and dying, will still have their 
souls contaminated with uneradicated evil, the fruit cf evil deeds, for where 
else can that evil go to?”—>p. 52. 


Moreover, the idea of Kam is thus compared by the intellectual 
Buddhist with that of a Divine Judge :— 


“Those who believe [in a creating God] cannot see the Creator better than 





14 ©The Modern Buddhist.’’ Being the views of a Siamese Minister of State on 
his own and other Religions. Translated, with remarks, by Henry Alabaster, 
Interpreter of H.B.M. Consulate-General in Siam. London: Triibner and 
Co. 1870. 
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others can see the Kam. It is a matter for the consideration of the wise, 
whether we should say there is a creating God, the Lord and Master of the 
world, or whether we should say that it is Kam which fashions and ordains 
existences. Neither has a visible form. If we believe that Kam is the cause, 
the creator, the arranger, we can get hold of the end of the thread, and under- 
stand that the happiness and misery of living beings is all caused by natural 
sequence. But if we assert that a creating God is the dispenser of happiness 
and misery, we must believe that He is everywhere, and at all times watching 
and trying, and deciding what punishments are due to the countless multitude 
of men.”—p. 64. 


The representatives of Modern Thought, from whose writings extracts 
are given in the book noted below, are Bishop Temple, Professor Jowett, 
and the Bishop of Natal. Whether the errors enounced by them are in 
an equal, or in what degree, shocking to Mr. Gorman’s orthodoxy we 
need not stop toinquire.!* The practical question to which he addresses 
himself is to determine whether the Creed so called of Athanasius 
should be retained as it is in the English Formularies, or relegated 
from the Liturgy to the Articles, or curtailed in any way, or autho- 
ritatively explained. He thinks that for the present it should be kept 
where it is, intact, in order that a clear idea may be formed of its 
meaning. For that, according to Mr. Gorman, will prove to be very 
different from the notion usually formed concerning it. In the first 
place, he “distinctly” and “unreservedly repudiates” “what is commonly 
supposed to be the plain and obvious meaning of the condemnatory 
clauses ;” and secondly, “the commonly received notions respecting 
the doctrines which constitute the body of the creed are, in the opinion 
of the writer, radically erroneous, and of pernicious influence on general 
theological thought.’”’—p. x. Or, as he puts it, with admirable sim- 
plicity—he differs from theological writers of the highest reputa- 
tion, not so much as to the statements of the Creed, as to the sense in 
which they are to be taken. Many before now have stumbled at the use 
of the word “ Person’”’ in the Creed ; others have taken it in a Sabellian 
sense. Mr. Gorman prefers to say that “the Triune God is one not 
only in essence but also in Person, provided only that instead of ‘ three 
persons,’ in the common acccptation of the term (which would involve 
manifest Tritheism), be understood Three Essentials—Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit—in the divine human Person of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
—p. 144. This does not seem to us very different from Sabellianism, 
not that that would imply its falsity, only that it is no discovery ; with 
a shifting, however, apparently of the centre of the Trinity, as presented 
to us in the Creed, from the first hypostasis to the second. 

Dr. Rosenkranz represents what is called the Hegelian “ Right,’’!6 
and his present work is a very elegant and effective vindication and 
glorification of the great philosopher. As the Germans, he says, were 
the last people in Europe to arrive at a Philosophy, their philosophy 
was the more capable of embracing all the material which had preceded 





15 <¢The Athanasian Creed and Modern Thought.” . By.” the Rev. Thomas 
Murray Gorman, M.A. London: Longmans. 1870. 

16 «Hegel als Deutscher Nationalphilosoph,” von: Dr. K. ° Rosenkranz, 
Leipzig. 1870. is 
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it, and of becoming, not eclectic, but all-sufficient and comprehensive. 
Dr. Rosenkranz shows sufficiently that Hegel himself had by no means 
intended to break with religion, nor with the Christian religion, though 
he has transmuted its doctrines into philosophical conceptions. He 
defined God, not as absolute substance only, but as absolute subject. 
He saw no ground for expecting a fleshly resurrection, but likewise 
none for assuming that the destruction of our bodies must be the 
destruction of the thinking self; nor yet again, that life, truly so 
called, shall only commence for us beyond the grave. Rosenkranz 
repels, as an unfounded charge against Hegel himself, that he held God 
as only coming to consciousness in man, or as unconscious in himself ; he 
meant rather this, that as the generating thinking Spirit, his own 
perfection is completed in the generation of man, who can reflect and 
think him in return, 

Mr. Fowler does not profess to enter very deeply into the metaphy- 
sical questions which lie beneath any theory as to the validity of 
induction as a process of human thought, referring the student to the 
authors of most reputation who have recently treated them.!7 His 
purpose is to produce a practical manual, in which he has very well 
succeeded. He treats, first, of the processes subsidiary to induction, 
observation and experiment, classification and terminology, hypothesis 
as an instrument of discovery; then of the inductive methods, of 
agreement, of difference, of residues, of concomitant variations ; then of 
imperfect inductions, of the relation of induction to deduction, and of 
fallacies incidental to the various methods. Mr. Fowler has been 
principally indebted to Mr. Mill for the statement of the rules for the 
application of the methods, and has collected from various sources a 
number of very instructive examples and illustrations. The publication 
of a work like this in the Clarendon Press Series indicates the progress 
of a very important movement in the studies of the University. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


HE real character of the issues involved in the Irish Land ques- 
tion is at last beginning to dawn upon many who hitherto have, 
either intentionally, or through indolence and culpable ignorance, 
evaded it.’ It is beginning to be understood, as this Review has 
been pointing out again and again for years back, that it is by a mere 
antiquarian accident, or a series of accidents, that ownership of land 
has ever been formally and outwardly assimilated either by law, 
custom, language, or modes of thought to the ownership of anything 
else. The limited quantity of land in any single territory, the restricted, 





17 “Clarendon Press: Series. . The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed 
mainly for the Use of Students in the Universities.” By Thomas Fowler, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. Oxford: Macmillan and Co. 1870. 

1 Systems’ of Land Tenure in-Various Countries.” A’ series of Essays pub- 
lished under the sanction of the Cobden Club. London: Macmillan. 1870. 
[Vol. XCIII. No. CLXXXIV.]—New Srries, Vol. XXXVII. No. II. PP 
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though varying uses to which it is capable of being turned, the 
permanence and inconvertibility of its structural components, its rela- 
tion to such facts as locomotion, public health, public defence, and the 
abodes of the population no less than the strange and almost super- 
stitious sentiments that seem to attach an occupier through a certain 
length of time to the portion of space occupied—all this points to the 
absurdity of legislating in the matter of the ownership of land on the 
same principle as in the matter of the ownership of any other things 
whatever. No State, in fact, has done so as yet, though many, or 
most, States have made grievous mistakes in attending too little to 
the actual differences demanded in special cases by the two kinds of 
legislation severally. The valuable work published by the Cobden 
Club, on “ Systems of Land Tenure in Various Countries,” will do great 
service in calling people’s attention, not only to the extreme variety 
of the land problem as presented in different countries, but also to the 
systematic efforts that many wise States (including England herself 
in India, though not hitherto in Ireland) have made from time to 
time to adapt: their legislation to the actual condition of the problem. 
Mr. Campbell’s essay on “The Tenure of Land in India” will be 
read with peculiar interest, not only on the ground of his special 
acquaintance formed on the spot with the facts he describes, but also 
on account of the reputation he has won by his recent work on the 
“Tenure of Land in Ireland,” the recommendations contained in 
which would seem to have been at the bottom of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill. Mr. Campbell’s essay does much to clear up many ambiguous 
terms and institutions which have led to much confusion in describing 
the posture of the land problem in different parts of India. Thus a very 
careful and erudite examination is entered upon in order to determine 
the true historical and actual meanings of such terms as “ Zemeendors,”’ 
“ Argots,” and “village community.” Mr. Campbell defends the 
permanent settlement of Bengal by Lord Cornwallis in 1793 against 
the charges made against it in some quarters, to the effect that “we 
were new to, and ignorant of, Indian administration ; that the British 
administrators mistook tax-collectors for landed proprietors, and by the 
laws then passed conferred upon them absolute property in the soil, to 
the entire exclusion of the rights and claims of the inferior holders.” 
Mr. Campbell says that such views of the matter are very wide of the 
truth, and that the preambles to the Bengal Regulations sufficiently 
attest that the men of ripe experience and knowledge who surrounded 
Lord Cornwallis quite understood, and did not overestimate, the real 
position of the Zemeendors, who were made proprietors, not in recognition 
of a right, but in pursuance of a deliberate pclicy. Mr. Campbell gives 
an interesting description of the settlement of the North-West Provinces 
in 1822, the peculiar feature of which was the recognition of the claim of 
landholders to no more than long leases, with a right of renewal at 
a revaluation at the end of the term. It is said that this settlement 
gave a “great impulse to agriculture : there was peace and prosperity : 
the country flourished: property in land acquired a high value; and 
for a long period the settlement of the North-West Provinces was 
held out as the perfection of Indian management.” Mr. Campbell 
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notices what he conceives to be certain drawbacks in the operation of 
this settlement, but they do not seem to be serious or essential. 
The essay of Mr. R. B. D. Morier, “on the Agrarian Legislation of 
Prussia,’ is one of the greatest possible interest. It traces up the 
institutions in respect of the occupation of land which have charac- 
terized Teutonic nations from the earliest times of which there is any 
record. These institutions were, in conjunction with Roman institu- 
tions, the origin of the feudal system. Three periods are distinguish- 
able: first, that of “land ownership and equal possession,” in which 
every freeman is a “ miles ” in virtue of being a landowner; secondly, 
that of “land tenure and unequal possession ;” and thirdly, that con- 
summated by the Prussian legislation of 1807, 1811, and 1850, the 
principles of which were “ the return to free ownership with unequal 
possession,” as expressed in the abolition of villenage and villein, 
and other feudal tenures, and the removal from the land of all charges 
derived from the feudal forms of tenures, and from the feudal or- 
ganization of society. ; 

Those who wish to drink in a tolerably strong draught of bitter 
rhetoric in the dispraise of Irish landlords may study the pages of 
“Trish Landlordism: a Plea for the Crown.”*? The system of 
existing tenure by Irish landlords is ruthlessly, though often only 
too righteously, assailed on every possible ground, as being incon- 
sistent with a due sense of public responsibility ; as being unfavour- 
able to production, as being the creature of a progressive tyrannical 
ascendancy, and as leading to interminable agrarian outrages. “The 
Trish landlord has refused to modify, and he has prevented others from 
altering a state of things which has no parallel in Europe, and the 
like of which can hardly be met with in Asia—a state of things 
which is a standing reproach to British civilization and the British 
Government, whose power alone has prevented it from being long 
since swept away in the vortex of a revolution as righteous and justi- 
fiable as any people ever yet attempted.” 

In a temperate but, as we believe, most insufficient pamphlet on 
the Irish situation, Mr. Scriven suggests “a plan for applying the 
law as now administered to the settlement of the question.”* Mr. 
Scriven notices “that the evil of absent landlords has been much 
misstated.’ His view almost wholly proceeds on the purely economic 
view of the relations of landlord and tenant—a view which, in relation 
to Ireland, is now pretty well abandoned in all quarters. 

The Letters of Mr. Morris,‘ Zhe Times’ Special Commissoner, form 
an especially valuable contribution to the discussion, inasmuch as they 
give the experience of an eye-witness of great intelligence in respect 
of the actual facts. The tour described lasted several months, during 





2 ‘Trish Landlordism: a Plea for the Crown.” By an Irish Landowner. 
Second Edition. Published for the Author, at 173, Fleet Street, London, 

3 * An Irish Farmer on the Land Question.” By Scriven. Dublin: William 
McGee. 1870. 

4 «*Letters on the Land Question of Ireland.” By William O'Connor Morris, 
The Times’ Special Commissioner, London: Longmans. 1870. 
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whieh Mr. Morris visited each of the four provinces of the island, 
and examined what he calls its most typical “districts.” He says 
that, till he had examined a large part of the country, he had not 
fully realized to his mind “ how vast are the claims of the small farmers 
in respect of their contributions to the soil; how law as to these 
matters is simply a perversion of justice; how closely associated with 
this wrong is the prevalence of the agrarian spirit.” 

Mr. MacCarthy’s statement of the Irish!land question, and his reply 
to these questions, are clear, vigorous, and accurate.’ The monopoly 
of land-ownership, the insecurity of tenure, and the confiscation of 
improvements, are rightly described as the main centres upon which 
all the other evils hinge. The conclusions as to the most appropriate 
remedies are much the same as those reached by Mr. Bright, Professor 
Cairnes, Mr. Campbell, and Mr. Gladstone. The value of this work is 
chiefly in the masterly way in which all irrelevant matter imported 
hitherto into the controversy is thrown on one side, and the attention 
firmly held down to the real issues involved. 

It becomes more and more apparent that it is those who have had 
long personal experience in dealing with land-tenure questions in India 
who are the most capable of the mental attitude needed for the due ap- 
preciation of the like questions as presented in Ireland. A most 
striking pamphlet on the subject, by a “ Bombay Civilian,” may be 
fitly placed side by side with the contributions of Mr. Campbell. In 
this pamphlet especial attention is drawn to the superiority of the 
Bombay system of settlement over all modes of settlement practised 
in other provinces. The superiority is shown in the better position 
of the actual cultivator through his immediate relations with Govern- 
ment, free, as he is, from the interposition of a middleman, and the gain 
to Government through its taking the whole amount of the land-rent 
actually paid instead of dividing it with the Zemeendors. The “ Bombay 
Civilian” argues from his general experience that Government or the 
public may, under proper regulations, become a landholder on the 
largest scale, not only without injury, but with the highest possible 
advantage to the community. As proprietor, the Government can 
provide great facilities for the transfer of lands; and it can impose 
conditions on its tenants in the national interest which could not be 
safely left to the public spirit, or the caprice of an individual land- 
owner. A scheme of land settlement for Ireland is suggested on this 
principle, with the slightest possible change in existing interests and 
relationships. 

It is one valuable consequence of Mr. Mill’s brief Parliamentary 
life that he has obtained a public notoriety in circles to which the 
rays of his intellect were too pure and colourless previously to reach. 
A sign of this widening popularity is the republication in the cheapest 
form of all his main publications on social and political topics.? His 
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large work on Political Economy, and “ Hansard’s Debates,” supply 
matter for the text of these closely-printed volumes, which, with the 
exception of his celebrated pamphlet, include all Mr. Mill has at any 
time said in public or written in reference to Ireland. It is very for- 
tunate that Mr. Mill’s speeches are so well preserved, as he has a 
knack of saying a thing by word of mouth or in a partially private 
letter, which supplies a key to much of his more scientifie language, 
and which the gravity and self-restraint he usually imposes upon him- 
self in his systematic writings necessarily exclude. A good specimen 
of this is Mr. Mill’s answer to Mr. Lowe, when speaking on Mr. 
Maguire’s motion on the state of Ireland, March 12, 1868, “ Political 
economy has a great many enemies; but its worst enemies are some 
of its friends ; and I do not know that it has a more dangerous enemy 
than my right hon, friend. It is such modes of argument as he is in 
the habit of employing that have made political economy so tho- 
roughly unpopular with a large and not the least philanthropic 
portion of the English people.” 

Mr. Godkin has rendered the same valuable service to the discussion 
of the Irish Land Question which he rendered to that of the ques- 
tion of the Irish Church, by giving a careful and precise history of 
Ireland in relation to the tenure of her soil from the earliest times.® 
The story commences with the assumptions of Shane O’Neill, and 
travels through all the successive dreary rebellions, “ plantations,” 
confiscations, and attempted land systems, till it terminates with the 
exact state of things at this day, which Mr. Godkin has, as special 
commissioner for the Lrish Times, during the past year investigated 
for himself. 

It is not many Liberal politicians possessed of Mr. Probyn’s warmth 
of political zeal who have his courage in insisting on the recognition 
of truths unpalatable to many of their best friends.? Mr. Probyn’s 
Essays on “ National Self-Government,” form on this as on many 
other grounds, one of the most precious contributions to political 
ethics which this country has of late supplied. It may be said of 
them, without a tinge of exaggeration, that they display a certain ener- 
getic enthusiasm in the cause of reform, personal liberty, and political 
purity, such as is less frequently met in Englishmen than in certain 
great continental writers, coupled with what is often wanting in some of 
the ablest of these, a regard to the claims of “order,” a deep-toned re- 
monstrance against violent invasions of that order, whether due to 
Imperialism, a Southern Confederation, or Fenianism, and an honest 
recognition of the force of moral agencies in a nation as operating 
quite independently of the accidental form of the Government. Thus 
Mr. Probyn contrasts the situation of Belgium under Leopold, in the 
critical year 1848, with that of France under Louis Philippe. The 
contrast is all the more vivid, inasmuch as the French King recom- 
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mended Leopold to interfere with the meeting of the three hundred 
delegates at Brussels, on the 14th of June, 1846, deputed by private 
associations in the provinces, and who finally succeeded in drawing 
up an act of federation among themselves, and announcing a pro- 
gramme of Belgian liberalism. Leopold refused “to impede a con- 
stituted right (that of public meeting), trusting besides to the good 
sense of the people.” He allowed the ministerial crisis to come, and 
when the country, in the full exercise of its free system (both in the 
Chambers and out of doors), finally declared against the Ministry, 
the King accepted the resignations offered, and called upon the leaders 
of the Liberal Opposition to form a Government. Mr. Probyn insists 
again and again that the sole condition of constitutional freedom is 
the union of an extended suffrage and the largest possible oppor- 
tunities of expressing opinions, whether by free meetings, a free press, 
or free Chambers. The existence of either of these guarantees alone 
will, sooner or later, terminate in revolution. The Government 
of the Emperor of the French has hitherto presented an example of the 
former guarantee standing aloof from the latter, as the Government 
of his immediate predecessors was a like example of the latter gua- 
rantee separated from the former. Mr. Probyn notes how much the 
constitutional crimes of Louis Napoleon have dogged his steps through 
all his later history, even when he has done acts, as in his championship 
of Italy, which have partially redeemed his name. “ The terrible ob- 
stacle in his path, now that he would do what is right and politic, is 
the wide-spread feeling of distrust in him, caused by the recollection 
of the repeated falsehoods which for so many months masked the 
preparations for the coup d’étdt, and the revolutionary overthrow of 
law and freedom, by which it was finally executed.” Mr. Probyn 
has made some important comments on the re-constitution of 
Austria, and his criticism of the situation of the Southern States 
during the late struggle in America, to the effect that their insolent 
repudiation of all modes of constitutional reform, as provided by the 
Constitution itself, was a death-blow to the notion of any Government 
at all, is in the highest degeee just and instructive. Mr. Probyn’s 
easy, flowing, and lucid style adds an additional charm to a work in 
itself one of no ordinary interest. 

The idea of the volume, styled “ Recess Studies,’ is, that “the 
Autumn Recess, which falls to the lot of almost all professions in this 
country, might be utilized in the preparation of calm and careful 
judgments upon some of the questions occupying, or likely to occupy, 
the minds of men in Parliament or elsewhere.” The matters actually 
treated are of the greatest possible interest and considerable variety. 
Certain political and social problems presented by the existing condition 
of Scotland are handled with special care and attention to the minutest 
details in matters of fact. The essay, however, which on many grounds 
claims chief consideration, is Mr. James Stirling’s criticisms of Mr. 
Mill’s doctrines on the subject of Trades-Unionism, as recently 
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enunciated in Mr. Mill’s articles in the Fortnightly Review, on Mr. 
Thornton’s work on “Labour.” Mr. Mill is charged—first, with 
having deserted the severe scientific view he took in earlier life of the 
economic relations of capital and labour; and secondly, with having 
become the patron of a spurious moral scheme in reference to the 
rights and duties of unionists. Mr. Mill’s rare faculty of perfect 
abstraction, coupled with the real complexity of his logical and ethical 
constitution, lay him peculiarly open to incessant attacks of this nature. 
His ever unresting progress in speculation as new facts successively 
come before him, or as his attention becomes attracted to classes of 
facts only superficially noticed before, is a further ground for his puzzling 
all the unsympathetic or narrow-minded critics who are ever discon- 
tented if an eminent man displays any greater number of sides than 
those which are turned towards themselves. No man knows better 
than Mr. Mill what is the true region of the science of political 
economy, and what is its teaching on the subject of wages. Mr. Mill 
has never swerved from the severe doctrine that, at a particular moment 
in a particular branch of handicraft, and, it may be (in default of the. 
most perfect facility of intercommunication), in particular parts of 
the country, there is a fixed or natural rate of wages towards which 
the actual rate is gravitating downwards or ascending upwards. This 
fixed standard is determined simply and exclusively by the laws of 
supply and demand—in other words, by the relations existing between 
the amount of capital devoted to production and the number of 
suitable labourers seeking employment. No legislation and no kind 
of moral action can in the slightest degree affect this natural standard. 
Mr. Mill has adhered to this clear aud intelligible doctrine from first 
to last, though it is only within the last few years that he has had to 
take into consideration a class of facts which did not so much as come 
within the purview of his work on the severe science of political 
economy. ‘The fixed standard, or “natural rate’’ of wages, as deter- 
mined solely by the reaction upon each other of the twofold elements 
of competition among capitalists and competition among labourers, is 
nearly always found to differ greatly from the actual rate which is 
obtainable at any given time and place. A great many causes com- 
bine to bring this about, such as ignorance, comity, local manu- 
facturing or agricultural advantages, long custom, special oppor- 
tunities or lack of opportunities for locomotion. The result may be 
either favourable to the employers or to the employed, and, as a matter 
of fact, are nearly invariably so to the latter rather than to the former. 
Now, the purpose and raison @étre of Trades Unions is, (1) to pre- 
vent, through any accidental circumstances, the actual rate of wages 
ever sinking below the natural rate ; (2) to prevent the actual rate of 
wages undergoing constant fluctuations through the caprice, the 
tyranny, or the misapprehensions as to the current prices of employers ; 
and (3) to keep the actual rate of wages so far above the natural rate 
as may improve the condition of labourers without seriously diminish- 
ing an effective desire for production on the part of employers. Now, 
Mr. Stirling’s argument rests wholly on the undoubted truth that 
every limitation of an employer’s profits diminishes pro tanto his 
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available capital, and therefore in the long run tends to depress the 
natural rate of wages in one employment or another. Mr. Mill would 
be the last to question this truth, though he would say that greater 
good is gained by all labourers at work being well paid than would be 
obtained by an extension of the number of labourers put to work. At 
this point the question is lifted out of the realm of political economy 
into that of ethics or politics proper. It may well be that an effective 
desire of accumulation on the part of a few capitalists, with its attendant 
influences on the general “competitive” or “natural” rate of wages, 
may be purchased too dearly. The Trades Unionist position is that 
it 1s just as important that every labourer should be well off as that 
there should be more work in the market and a great demand for 
labour. Mr. Mill would fully admit that, to a certain extent, the two 
ends are incompatible with each other, though it is also true that the 
participation to a greater extent in the profits of their employment 
tends to impart a spirit of effective accumulation to workmen themselves, 
and so to stimulate employments generally, though with less concen- 
trated force than when operating through large capitalists directly. 
As to the advantages of Trades Unionism in the other particulars, 
that of providing an organization which shall prevent the ignorance 
or isolation of labourers telling against them, and arrest capricious 
or unreasonable action on the part of employers, hardly two opinions 
can exist among unprejudiced men. Mr. Stirling finds great fault 
with Mr. Mill’s general defence of Unionism on ethical grounds. 
Mr. Mill certainly might have made his ethical defence far stronger 
than he has, simply because it is a topic which cannot be fairly or 
usefully separated from that of the whole social reconstruction of the 
country, or rather of all the countries of Europe. The Unions, un- 
doubtedly, have made all kinds of mistakes, and committed all kinds 
of blunders, and some crimes. The recent Report has shown, how- 
ever, that they are steadily cleansing themselves from all that is evil, 
and that some of the largest and most effective Unions are absolutely 
pure. To those who deeply consider the wants of the day, it will 
gradually reveal itself that through Trades Unionism alone can be made 
any hopeful advance towards the true civilization of the labouring 
man in the western communities. 

The essay in the same volume by Dr. Wallace, on “Church 
Tendencies in Scotland,” is also of great interest. The following 
are given as the number of churches belonging to all the bodies 
represented in Scotland. ‘The Establishment has 1254 churches ; 
the Free Church, 273; the United Presbyterian Church, 600; 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, 157; the Roman Catholic Church, 
132; the Congregationalists, 96; the Baptists, 83; the Evangelical 
Union, or Morisonians, 77; the Reformed Presbyterians, or Came- 
ronians, 44; the Wesleyan Methodists, 34; the United Original 
Seceders, 25; the Reformed Presbyterians in Scotland, or True 
and Original Cameronians, 11; the Unattached Episcoplians, 8 ; 
the Unitarians, 5—in all, 3400 churches, to a population of 
3,205,481. The first four of these bodies are the only important 
ones. Dr. Wallace gives séme striking illustrations of the general 
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liberalizing influences that are operating in even the most narrow of 
these bodies, whether as exemplified in ritual, observance of Sunday, 
regard for the literal interpretation of Scripture, or in modified con- 
ceptions of elementary Christian doctrines. There is a great move- 
ment in the Established Church at the present moment in the direction 
of abolishing lay patronage. The Free Church are only reluctant 
to co-operate fully, because they by no means incline to voluntaryism, 
but rather hold that it is the function of the State to support them- 
selves exclusively, though not to interfere with them. Probably a 
future combination of the Established Church, the Free Church, and 
the United Presbyterians, on some basis independent of all State alli- 
ance whatsoever, and rendered possible by an ever greater widening 
of intellectual sympathies, will be the solution of ecclesiastical pro- 
blems in Scotland. The Scotch Episcopal Church, if awake to its 
true destiny as an organ of progress and not of retrogression, might 
serve as an invaluable amalgam. 

An article on “ Scotch Education Difficulties,” by Mr. A. C. Sellar, 
is of kindred interest to the foregoing one. It contains a full account: 
of all the attempts recently made to provide some general system of 
National education in the face of the different sectarian interests that 
keep pulling the question in every direction but one likely to end in 
its settlement. In respect of compulsion, Mr. Sellar rightly notices 
what is the essential vice of this method even if it be necessary on 
other grounds. “It involves the principle that the State is entitled 
to establish a surveillance over the most private arrangements of our 
domestic life, and to subject us all to a system of legalized espionage.” 
Mr. Sellar notices that, as a matter of experience, in Scotland, 
wherever, either in town or country, there are good schools, these 
schools are filled; and wherever there is adequate school accommoda- 
tion and efficient teaching, there is no difficulty in securing attendance. 
“ A well-considered measure providing machinery for the establishment 
of schools wherever they are wanted ; enjoining secular and forbidding 
religious teaching in these schools; enforcing compulsory rating ; 
sanctioning liberal grants in aid through the Education-office from the 
Consolidated Fund ; organizing efficient and universal inspection ; and 
instituting central and local supervision over the whole system, might 
be introduced into Parliament, and passed into law in the ensuing 
Session.”’ 

The notes on “ Hindrances to Agriculture,” from a Scotch “ tenant- 
farmer’s point of view,” by Mr. Hope, give as definite grounds of 
complaint in Scotland—the law of Hypothec, by which a tenant is 
prevented from disposing of the crop before the rent becomes due, and so 
the landlord enjoys such a security for his rent that he is careless about 
the general character and capacity of the tenant, and the state of the 
Game Laws. 

An article, by Dr. Lyon Playfair, on the “ Declining Production of 
Human Food in Ireland,” calls attention to the necessity of natural- 
izing manufactures in that country. It is noticed that neither 
Switzerland nor Holland possess such manufacturing resources as Ireland, 
and yet both of them far exceed that country in prosperity. “The 
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Trish working-classes have shown an uncommon aptitude for learning 
science and art; and their minds, by judicious instruction, could be 
prepared for those industries which are based on their application.” 
The object of Mr. Dudley Baxter’s little treatise, on “ English Parties 
and Conservatism,’’!! is to prove that neither of the two leading parties 
which have divided between them the government of England from 
the earliest days of effective Parliamentary action are entitled to all the 
praise of the good things done, especially in late years, with reference 
to the achievements in the matters of Catholic Emancipation, Free 
Trade, Reform, Slavery, and Criminal Law Amendment. It is quite 
true, in recurring to the particular history of each of these great move- 
ments, that the best effective blows were often struck by the parties 
who represented, or who were popularly held to represent, the ‘“Con- 
servatives”’ of the day, and thus it is easy to claim Mr. Pitt, and Sir 
Robert Peel, and Mr. Disraeli, as the authors of the measures resulting 
in Free Trade, Catholic Emancipation, and Household Suffrage, as well 
as to charge Lord Melbourne, when Whig Prime Minister, with alleging 
“that it is the maddest of all madness to dream of altering the Corn 
Laws,” and Lord John Russell with refusing the prayer of three 
million petitioners on a reference to precedents. These are the mere 
superficial incidents due to the very nature of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. It matters little who ultimately carries a great measure in- 
volving beneficial change. It is quite true that men in most matters 
far a-head of their age do, nevertheless, on one and another subject, 
often share the prejudices of the most retrogade. When such men are 
in high office, they often enough do infinite mischief. It is also true 
that parties in Parliament often enough change their character without 
changing their name, or, as in America, dissolve and re-combine them- 
selves under names which owe all their significance to some passing 
allusion, and afford otherwise no index of the true character of the party. 
Thus, in England, the various incidents attending the succession to the 
Crown have done much to bring about a confusion of parties, the 
supporters of the Hanoverian succession—the “ Whigs’”—being held 
generally to have been liberal on all topics whatever, an assumption 
which Mr. Baxter’s analysis clearly discredits. But Mr. Baxter’s 
historical investigation proves no more than what is here readily ad- 
mitted. It does not touch upon the deeper philosophical explanation 
of these changes in the surface of political traditions. There is, deep 
below all the antagonisms of party, a real fight constantly waging, of 
which the frays in the House of Commons are only the shadows and 
illusive counterparts. The distinction between the mind that looks 
forward and that which is either stagnant or retrospective, between the 
courageous, the trusting, and the politically imaginative on the one 
hand, and the fearful, the indolent, or the dull on the other, is essential 
and real. It reproduces itself at every era, in every question, and in 
every society. Even in those gifted minds, the number of which, it 
is hoped, is constantly increasing, who can lock back upon the past 
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with affection or reverence, and yet none the less believe in and work 
up to a future of which the past is not even the poorest similitude, a 
perfect balance between these two stages of feeling can hardly exist. 
Even with these the Liberal or the Conservative tendency will now and 
again assert its paramount sway, if it be only by calling out a vehement 
and honest reaction against itself. Mr. Baxter certainly deserves 
much credit for the candour with which he has sought to be scrupulously 
just in awarding to opposite parties their meed of praise for good 
political work done. It is only here objected that these chance facts 
of political history by no means hide out of sight the truth that a true 
“ Liberal” is in no sense a “ Conservative” in any just meaning of the 
term, and that the two styles of thought and feeling are really and 
diametrically opposed to one another. 

It is not easy to estimate too highly the importance of drawing 
attention to the current defects in the education of women, and of 
pointing out the modes in which these defects may be most surely and 
expeditiously remedied. A great help in this direction was rendered 
by the publication of the Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission: 
appointed in 1864. So much of that report, about a twentieth of the 
whole, as relates to girls, has been republished by Miss Beale,!* the 
Principal of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and accompanied with a 
most valuable preface, which in itself is a sufficient proof, were that 
wanting (which it is not), that there are quarters in which the best 
results which feminine education can aspire after have been even now 
fully attained. In the course of this preface all the main points 
affecting either the subject-matter of, or the mode of imparting, or the 
material conditions of, a true education for women, are handled with 
equal acuteness, decision, and grace, while existing foibles and prejudices 
are unsparingly brought to view. The following is a story told over 
and over again in English homes of wasted lives and blasted energies :— 

“ The girl reaches seventeen or eighteen, or whatever may be the age at which 
it is thought time for her to leave off study, and friends inquire how it is she is 
still at school, and think it is time for her to be ‘coming out.’ A little later, 
and she would have gained a power of thought and independent study. A 
taste for good reading would have been im a love perhaps of some special 
branch of science. She would have reached an age when we might look for 
her to find work and a sphere of her own. Now, years are likely to intervene 
between school and marriage ; she is too young, oak her character too unformed 
for her to be of use as a teacher or in works of charity. She falls, perhaps, into 
a state of depression, and her health suffers. She is unhappy, discontented with 
herself, and her temper suffers; she is exvuyée, and must have excitement ; and 
as the appetite for wholesome food fails, the desire for stimulants is increased— 
foolish novels, silly conversation, petty scandal, sensational dresses, &c. These 
are the husks upon which a noble character is sometimes reduced to feed.” 


Some interesting remarks are made upon the general result of the 
evidence as to each of the main branches of the current education pro- 
vided for women. Thus it appears that the reports are filled with 
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complaints on the subject of music. Mr. Bryce, in his evidence, calcu- 
lates that “ girls who have neither ear nor taste are compelled to spend 
often about one hour out of every four devoted to education in tor- 
turing pianos, and acquiring a mechanical facility which, in the most 
favourable cases, enables them to rival a barrel-organ.” Miss Beale, 
in reference to this, makes the judicious suggestions—(1) that unless 
there is decided talent, no more than one hour a day should be given 
to practising ; (2) that parents should cease to attach so exaggerated a 
value to this accomplishment; (3) that those who have a natural 
incapacity should be allowed to leave off music altogether. The fourth 
suggestion exhibits a profound acquaintance with the most prac- 
tical results of psychological science. It is, that parents should be led 
to observe that, ceteris paribus, those whose mind and character are kept 
in a healthy state by the discipline of a well-balanced course of study, 
make far more progress even in playing than those whose power of atten- 
tion and application is not thus cultivated ; that long hours of prac- 
tising, when the attention is wearied, so far from improving the per- 
former, make her play worse. As to languages, it is suggested, on many 
grounds, that French and German should have precedence of Latin and 
Greek, but that the habit of compelling girls to talk French with each 
other should be wholly abandoned. It is said that thereby a pronun- 
ciation is acquired which is unintelligible to those French people who 
have not learnt the language in England, and the habit of speaking 
ungrammatical and faulty British English becomes so fixed that 
it is almost impossible to learn the real language afterwards. Mr. 
Hammond in his evidence says :—“ When this rule is observed it puts 
a check upon free and rational conversation. Before I heard this 
(adverse) opinion expressed, I had been disagreeably impressed in one 
or two schools by the manner in which girls seem to jabber rather 
than converse with one another.” Scientific studies of a physical 
nature are strongly recommended, and a thorough elementary know- 
ledge of such subjects is properly distinguished from a superficial and 
showy knowledge. The study of history again, as opposed to a mere 
empirical recapitulation of names and dates, is held to be especially 
valuable for women. It leads them, “too prone as they are, to pay 
exaggerated regard to the judgments of that social coterie by which 
they are surrounded, to go sometimes beyond their own circle and 
their own time; to see how the judgments of the past have been 
reversed ; to learn to realize the past. It enlarges their sympathies 
and their characters, and teaches them to distinguish the transitory and 
the unessential from the lasting and the essential. It helps them, too, 
- the discernment of character—a specially important matter for 
them.” 

The appearance of a nineteenth-century Emile suggests many 
considerations as to the change that has passed over the philosophy 
of education since the days of Rousseau.!” M. Esquiros’ book is 
good, and, considering its hybrid nature, between a novel, a poem, and 
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a scientific essay, is very readable. The misfortune M. Esquiros 
labours under, as compared with his great predecessor, is twofold ; 
first, because it is almost impossible to say anything new on the 
subject of education ; secondly, because people are so inured to fresh 
theories on the subject, that no possible suggestion can startle or * 
even rouse them. However, M. Esquiros has done his best, and 
begins from babyhood. During this interesting period the youthful 
hero has simply to grow. “Cet étre débile a déja une fonction im- 
portante 4 remplir dans le monde: il croit.” The chief work of the 
mother is not “troubler ce mysterieux travail de la nature.” As he 
gets older more complex duties come upon the parents. Is he to 
learn Latin and Greek, and when, and how? Is he to have only a 
“secular education ?” Is he to be educated as if he were going to be 
a great man? Is he to havea technical education? Is he to copy 
Achilles? Is he to like Greek or Roman history most? The answers 
to all these questions, and to many more, are all well worth reading. 

Mr. Patterson’s work on “ The State, the Poor, and the Country,’ 
is one which is sure to commend itself to many readers by the glowing 
style in which it is written; the thoughtful tenderness towards the 
poor and the infirm it displays ; and the only too plausible modes he 
suggests of remedying existing social misery. Nothing is more easy 
than to point, on the one hand, to the undeserved sufferings of large 
masses of the population in this country ; and, on the other, to the 
opportunities in the hands of the State of relieving those sufferings 
by assisted emigration, by direct relief at home, by public works of 
the least objectionable ‘character, and by an extended system of na- 
tional education. To any person of ordinary generosity and not 
extraordinary political foresight, the conclusion is irresistible. The 
immediate advantages of such modes of redressing the said calamities 
are obvious: the ultimate and indirect consequences hide themselves in 
the background. We have alleged again and again in this Review, that 
direct interference by the State in the correction of such symptomatic 
facts as poverty, immorality, and misfortune, either intensifies the 
evil or introduces other worse and more secret evils, which elude all 
treatment whatever. Good laws of property ; good criminal laws ; an 
effective though severely responsible police organization ; and, at the 
most, a judicious co-operation of legal machinery with voluntary effort 
in the way of poor-relief, are the sole remedial measures which a State, 
as such, can safely undertake. 

It is very refreshing to meet with a writer like Mr. Greg, who 
handles the most pressing social and political questions at once acutely 
and profoundly, and yet with a rare amount of independence of all 
the current sections of political opinion.!> In his article on “ Direct 
versus Indirect Taxation,” Mr. Greg endeavours to explode what 
he regards as a series of popular fallacies, usually brought forward in 
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support of direct taxation to the entire exclusion of indirect. He 
alleges, and brings forward statistics to establish, that for a long time 
past the burden of State taxation—that is, the taxes as compared with 
the wealth of the community—has, contrary to a common allegation, 
been progressively alleviated. In 1803 it was 2-07 per cent., in 1845 
1°18 per cent., and is probably now under one per cent. Mr. Greg 
further points out that, were a system of direct taxation really ex- 
tended to the whole country, the expense of applying it would be 
equal to that of levying the customs and excise duties; and that, in 
fact, the sum levied in Great Britain by way of land-tax, assessed 
taxes, and income-tax, in the year ending March, 1858, cost 3°23 per 
cent., and in the following year 41 per cent., the average being that 
of the expense of collecting the customs duties. Mr. Greg further 
insists very strongly on the great convenience, ease, and exemption 
from invasion by officers of the executive, enjoyed under a system of 
indirect taxation. Mr. Greg also asserts and brings statistics to prove 
that “taxation is now so equitably divided among the rich and the 
poor, that the former pay more than six times as much as the latter 
in proportion to their numbers, and nearly half as much again in 
proportion to their means.’’ The question of taxation in relation 
to the duties of rich and poor severally is complicated with the land 
question, inasmuch as the mere income derivable from, or the price of, 
land when once in the market is no index whatever of its general 
exchangeable value, which in many cases is indefinitely great. On 
these grounds a very heavy land-tax might be justified on principles 
peculiar to itself. Another important article of Mr. Greg’s is that on 
“The New Régime, and How to Meet it.” Mr. Greg points out the 
extreme inexpediency of trying to carry on the mere political game 
of party squabbling which entertained those who engaged in it as well 
as the bystanders before the passing of the last Reform Bill. The 
effect of such persistence would be to throw the whole power of the 
country into the hands of the few but reckless supporters of extreme 
democratic measures, because it would be those who would hold the 
balance between the rival candidates for power, and they would be in 
a position to dictate the conditions by which that support must be 
purchased. “The spirit in which to meet the new régime, and the 
line of action to be adopted in order to fulfil its conceptions, and to 
obviate its dangers, are not difficult of discernment. We must apply 
our energies without delay to the urgent social requirements of the 
time, and we must bring to the discussion and solution of all the prac- 
tical questions they involve the same interest, the same eagerness, the 
same concentration of purpose and vehement resolve, which we have 
hitherto reserved, almost exclusively, for great party struggles, or for 
those controversies on the border-land of politics and religion which 
elicit the passions peculiar to both.” 

The publication of the second edition of Mr. Thornton’s valuable 
work “ On Labour,’’” enlarged and re-written as that work now is, is 
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an event of considerable importance. The new matter is chiefly intro- 
duced in the chapter on Supply and Demand, and in the book treating 
of Labour and Capital in Antagonism. Mr. Thornton acknowledges 
the aid he has received from critics both friendly and hostile. Among 
the former he names the Fortnightly, the Westminster, the British 
Quarterly, and the Times. Among the latter he expresses himself as 
“a good deal disappointed to meet the Spectator, but not at all sur- 
prised to encounter the Hdinburgh Review.” Mr. Thornton’s investi- 
gation of the doctrine of Supply and Demand in reference to the 
question of wages may be treated as one of the most distinct steps in 
advance which this department of the science of Political Economy 
has made of late. The notion of a “wages fund” of a determinate 
character, the whole of which must necessarily be applied at once to 
the payment of wages, can hardly raise up its head again except under 
the form to which Mr. Thornton has scarcely adverted—that all 
capital whatsoever is, in the long run (unless permanently buried in 
the earth, or physically wasted and destroyed) directed to the payment 
of wages to labourers of some class or other, and at some place and time’ 
or other. Thus Mr. Thornton is quite right in concluding that all 
speculations about the increase or diminution of a fund so uncertain 
in its mode and time of employment lead nowhere, and are, therefore, 
merely frivolous. Mr.Thornton’s general criticism that the peculiarity 
of labour as an article of commerce, owing to its not being susceptible 
of being stored up and its having no reserved price, and the difference 
of situation of employers from that of ordinary dealers, prevents the 
assumed law of Supply and Demand having any strict application in 
this field, is irrefragable. Mr. Thornton’s substitute for the antiquated 
doctrine is that “in the absence of combination on the side of the 
employers as well as on that of the employed, the price of labour is 
determined by competition, which competition again depends upon 
the estimates formed by the several competitors, of prospective supply 
and demand.”’ Mr. Thornton concludes his careful and most candid 
investigation of the Trades Union Question by alleging “ that the one 
constitutional vice inherent in and inseparable from unionism, is its 
being a visible and tangible embodiment of that antagonism between 
labour and capital which has always been the curse of the one and a 
thorn in the flesh of the other.” This charge derives too much of 
such force as it has from the dyslogistic term “antagonism.” An 
opposition of material interests is sometimes quite as much the con- 
dition of a high moral unity and sympathy as it is more frequently 
the ground of ignoble rivalries and coarse recriminations. 

Mr. Wray has done an inverse service to that he has counted upon 
by investigating the real amount of loss caused to Great Britain by 
the protective duties of France, Belgium, Holland, and the Hanse 
Towns, coupled with the continuance of the system of free trade from 
these countries in England.'7_ Mr. Wray notices that our manu- 
factured commodities are exported to Australia and other colonies, 
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South America, the United States, India, China, and other tropical 
States, and that all these States, instead of manufacturing the same 
articles as ourselves, as France and Belgium are doing, give us in 
exchange the superfluous products of our native industry, such as raw 
cotton, raw silk, wool, gold, silver, &c., and that free trade between 
these States and ourselves would prove beneficial to all. “ But by our 
present policy the advantages derived from one part of the world are 
thrown away in another.” It is just as well it should be clearly 
pointed out that no one State in the whole system of commercial 
States can impose protective duties without causing loss to its neigh- 
bours as well as to itself, and the supporters of free trade in England 
searcely needed Mr. Wray to point out to them the extent of the loss 
caused to England by French protection. But the true mode of 
benefiting England as well as France in the future, as well as the 
obligations of political morality, would lead us to persuade and enforce, 
by international opinion, France to abandon her course, and not to 
copy it. 

Whatever may be the occasional unscientific character of the Social 
Science discussions engaged in by the Sczial Science Association, it 
cannot be denied that this Association renders good service by enlisting 
the interest of a large number of men and women (who otherwise have 
little leisure or capacity to engage in practical politics) in the cause of 
most important measures of reform. If the proceedings of this Asso- 
ciation have the defects, they have also the merits, of intense popularity 
and publicity. A good notion of the kind of work undertaken may be 
obtained from Mr. Edwin Chadwick’s valuable Address, delivered at 
the opening of the present session. In defence of the existence of 
the Association, Mr. Chadwick rightly observes that, “With the 
intense and increasing pre-occupation of the Parliamentary arena, there 
are important public questions which, if they cannot receive an outside 
examination and discussion from this or similar associations, will at 
present receive none whatever.” The especially interesting part of 
Mr. Chadwick’s observations is concerned with the strictly economic 
value to the country of a great but judicious system of national edu- 
cation, primary and technical. The increase of wages as well as of 
rent, the diminution of disease, the reduction of the rate of mortality, 
the diminution of losses through recklessness and ignorant handling 
of machinery, are all advantages on the bearing of which Mr. Chadwick 
is peculiarly competent to express an opinion. 

A conception of the existing social condition of France, from a 
point of view which no one but a French writer and thinker could 
well occupy, is supplied by M. Le Play’s “L’Organisation du 
Travail.”?® His general complaint is that, whereas the leading dis- 
tinction between extreme Eastern and extreme Western habits in the 
matter of the co-operation of employers and employed is that the 
former are favourable to harmony and the latter to conflict, these 
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Western habits ‘of conflict have become unnaturally aggravated in 
France of late years. This fact of incessant dispute between classes 
of society mutually dependent on each other is attended with other 
equally significant and disastrous indications of moral corruption, such 
as want of regard for all social institutions, however useful or vene- 
rable, contempt for aged parents, and a want of a loyal or respectful 
deference towards women. M. le Play writes after a careful exami- 
nation into the operation of the different departments of Govern- 
ment upon such social phenomena; and he charges his countrymen 
with being too ready to run to the central government for help when 
anything goes wrong. M. le Play appears to place most hope for his 
country in the resuscitation of minute “ social authorities ’’ of a purely 
moral nature, in the improvement of laws of property, especially in 
relation to freedom of testamentary dispositions, and in the develop- 
ment of local, in the place of central government. 

A really philosophical history of legal procedure, commencing at 
the earliest times for any nation whatever, would be a book of the 
greatest possible interest and importance. It has hardly been suffi- © 
ciently noticed how much the growth and character of early law are 
determined by the habits of the people as exhibited in their modes of 
obtaining practical decisions of actual controversies, nor how ex- 
tremely persistent the mechanical or administrative side (however 
cumbersome or unfit for its purpose) of a system of law universally is. 
M. Latreille’s work on the History of the Roman Procedure * would 
be found a valuable contribution to such a work as that above con- 
templated. M. Latreille insists upon what it has been the fashion to 
describe as the three great periods of actiones under the kings and 
early consuls, the formile under the later consuls and the early 
emperors, and the extraordinaria judicia which synchronized with 
the times of the maturest condition of Roman law. M. Latreille’s 
first volume only carries him as far as the end of the first of these 
periods, but this covers a space which enables him to render his book 
of the highest interest by criticising the text of the Twelves Tables 
with the help of Gaius and the late Roman rhetoricians and jurists. 

M. Salmon’s book on the “ Devoirs des Hommes ” *! certainly ex- 
hausts all the ordinary duties of men in the common relations of life. 
After treating of a man’s “ duties to himself,’ and of his duties to the 
several members of his family, there come on for consideration the 
duties of a man as a master or an apprentice, a tutor or a pupil, a 
principal or an agent, a citizen, a statesman, a soldier, a judge, and 
the like. The book is full of biographical illustrations, and written 
in the insinuating French style of treating such topics, the influence 
of which it is so difficult to resist. Yet we believe this is not the 
true way of teaching moral science, which must be approached as an 
indissoluble whole, and in the application of which to life every case is 
almost absolutely new. 
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Another mode of teaching morals is adopted by Mr. Steinmetz in 
his entertaining account of the “Gaming Table.” Some people 
would think they had disparaged the work by calling it “ sensational,” 
but it is full of odd biographical scraps, and, indeed, has considerable 
psychological as well as ethical interest. 

In M. Maxime du Camp’s account of Paris, “Ses Organes, ses 
Fonctions, et sa Vie,”** is contained not merely a quantity of interesting 
matter, as the enormous scale upon which a great city has to be sup- 
plied with what it takes to be the necessaries of life, as bread, meat, 
wine, tobacco, money, and bank-notes ; but also a curious illustration 
of the intense centralization with which the French people are so 
easily content in matters of government. The superficial results are 
no doubt attractive, or, at any rate, more so than the absolute dis- 
order and chance that reign uncontrolled in the organization of life in 
London. 

A very different view of our own capital is supplied by Mr. Wheatley, 
in his “ Ramble about Piccadilly and Pall Mall.” *4 His purpose is to 
get a retrospective view of “the various changes that have occurred at 
the Court end of London.” This is a kind of book which will be read 
with great pleasure, though its interest is rather antiquarian and 
literary than political or philosophical. 

The recent history of existing Catholic missions in the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean and the South Seas, as told from a strictly French 
and Catholic point of view, has a peculiar interest of its own, if not 
from its probable veracity, at least from its gracefully romantic and 
enthusiastic dress. The biography of Marceau, a French sailor, 
who is the hero of M. Julien’s narrative,” is of itself extremely in- 
teresting, and no doubt reflects some of the most characteristic merits 
of the Catholic mode of social organization when expressed at its best. 
In early life, when at the Ecole Polytechnique, Marceau seems to 
have imbibed the socialistic conceptions of Saint Simon and his fol- 
lowers, and then to have been attracted by the larger and profounder, 
though more humanitarian, system of M. Comte. While still a 
young man, he was rewarded with the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
for special naval services. He was then engaged in one naval opera- 
tion after another of no great importance, and passed through different 
religious phases, which terminated in his becoming apparently a sincere 
Catholic, and conducting a partly commercial, partly religious, expedi- 
tion towards the South Seas. Before this he seems to have been engaged 
at Toulon and elsewhere in social efforts of a really enlightened cha- 
racter for the good of the young, the poor, and those belonging to 
the military and naval depdts. Were this little book a real picture of 
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the existing life, power, and social capacity of Catholicism, this form 
of religion would not be long in beating all its competitors out of the 
field. 

The point of view from which a Colonial Governor looks upon the 
politics of the country he administers, whatever the special oppor- 
tunities or restrictions of the situation, is at least favourable to seeing 
much which no other person at home or abroad can see. Sir William 
Denison, in his two most interesting volumes of the “ Varieties of 
Viceregal Life,”** gives a good deal of his own experience while go- 
vernor of Norfolk Island, Tasmania, and Madras. Much of the matter 
is conveyed in contemporary letters by the author to friends or 
persons in authority at home, or in letters and journals of members of 
the author’s family. A vast number of topics are brought into the 
field, extending from the minutest details of customs, ceremonies, 
geological, and commercial or industrial peculiarities, to the accounts 
of the most critical political events. Many passages occur deserving 
special attention as political suggestions or recommendations proceeding . 
from asource of the highest authority. For instance, in a letter dated 
July 14, 1858, to Captain Clarke, Surveyor-General of Victoria, Sir 
W. Denison has occasion to allude to the question of the defence of 
the colonies, as to which he says that “ he sees no reason to alter his 
views as to the propriety of adopting a plan, or rather a principle, 
analogous to that which regulates our postal arrangements—namely, 
that the mother-country and the colony should contribute in equal 
proportions ; the colony paying for the erection of forts, barracks, &e. ; 
the mother-country building and maintaining any vessel or vessels 
required for docal defences, such as gunboats, &c. The colony would 
thus furnish half of the pay and allowances of soldiers and sailors.” 
Sir W. Denison gives a very interesting account of all the difficulties 
with the Maories in New Zealand from the very outset. He points 
out how these difficulties originated in the fraudulent and grasping 
habits of the colonists 1» respect to land, and, on the formation of a 
government in the colony, became intensified through the one-sided 
way in which the claims of the Maories, as subjects of the Govern- 
ment equally with the colonists, were practically overlooked. Thus 
the Government availed themselves of an engagement entered into by 
the Maories to sell their land to the Government only, and, after pur- 
chasing the land from the natives at nearly nominal prices, such as from 
a penny to sixpence per acre, resold it the white settlers at ten shil- 
lings, appropriating the proceeds as part of the revenue of the colony. 
Again, all articles imported, whether for Maories’ use or for that of 
the white population, paid duty at the port of entry, and the proceeds 
of the customs, as well as of the land, were appropriated by the white 
Legislative Assembly, in which the Maories had no voice either as 
electors or elected. Seeing how little the Government cared or did 
for them, and sensible of the benefits which would accrue to them 
from unity of action among themselves, they took the very natural 
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step of electing a single chief as their representative, and the very 
foolish step of calling him king. Sir W. Denison recommends that 
there should be suggested to the Maories the necessity of defining 
and limiting the power of the person who has been elected as chief or 
king, and of establishing some system of legislation, simple, of course, 
at first, but capable of being modified and improved. 

The author of “American Opinions on the Alabama, and other 
Political Questions,”’ has just completed a long tour of several months’ 
duration in Great Britain and Ireland, and in most of the countries 
of Europe.” In the course of this tour a number of questions were 
constantly being discussed in the author’s presence, as the nature and 
value of the institutions of the United States, the relations of the 
States to other countries, and especially to England, and the personal 
character and temperament of the citizens of the States. The con- 
tributions by the author to the solution of such questions form 
the subject of a really interesting pamphlet, which starts from a cate- 
gorical description of the meaning of such terms as “Government,” 
“ Republic,” “ Democracy,”’ “ National Unity,” and the like, and pro- 
ceeds to give the’ exact history of the Alabama difficulty, coupled 
with such suggestions as may lead, if adopted, to its being finally 
cleared away. The whole of the treatment of this last problem coin- 
cides with all else that is the expression of the best American opinion 
upon it, that is, that, first, the real ground of complaint against Eng- 
land is the want of “ friendliness,” and of intense sympathetic feeling 
betrayed from the moment of first receiving notice of the character of 
the Alabama ; and secondly, of England’s false position when attempt- 
ing to escape from her international obligations, through alleged defects 
in her municipal law. 

Lord Milton has done great service to the English public by calling 
their attention to a pending question between the English and the 
United States Governments, in reference to the Island of San Juan and 
the adjoining waters. If England is to retain Canada and the colony 
of British Columbia, it is not easy to exaggerate the importance of 
maintaining a clear communication from Canada to the Pacific Ocean 
and the British island-dominions adjacent to the coast. The public 
documents published by Lord Milton show that the United States 
Government appreciate even more than we do the value of the Island 
of San Juan, as the “Cronstadt of the Pacific,” and there is little 
doubt that if San Juan and certain neighbouring islands are lost to 
England, British Columbia, and, shortly, Canada will be forced into 
confederation with the United States. 

A valuable help to the discussion of the colonial question generally, 
and the question of protection especially, is supplied by the “ Statistics 
of New Zealand for 1868,’’** arranged under sub-heads, as population, 
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immigration and emigration, births, deaths, and marriages, trade and 
interchange, revenue, waste lands, sales, &c., banks, joint-stock com- 
panies, prices of provisions and live stock, post-office, savings banks, 
telegraph lines, public schools, legal and criminal statistics, meteorology. 

It is not often we have an opportunity of getting a complete and 
accurate knowledge of a country like Hungary, lying, as it does, a 
little out of the beat of ordinary travellers, and not victimized by 
competing correspondents of daily papers, such as given in the two ex- 
haustive though not large volumes of Mr. Patterson.*® Mr. Patterson 
has not lost sight of any of the main classes of facts round which the 
popular and political interest in a country like Hungary must turn. 
To the question of nationality and of the rivalry between Protestantism 
and Catholicism he has paid minute attention. His long residence in 
the country enables him to speak on this and on all other like perplexed 
questions in a very different way from that alone possible to a casual 
tourist or a professional spy. His work will probably take its place as 
a standard work on the subject of which it treats. 

An account of the operations of the reconnoitring party despatched 
from Bombay on the 16th September, 1867, into the country of 
Abyssinia has not yet been given. Colonel Wilkins, of the Bengal 
Engineers, has supplied the want by a detailed history of all that the 
party did or saw from their arrival at Massowah, as well as all that 
they ascertained before their arrival there.2! The work is elaborately 
printed and ornamented, and contains some exquisitely tinted sketches 
of scenery. 

A curious and very genuine view of Egyptian life in high places is 
afforded by Mrs. William Grey’s account of her visit to Egypt in the 
suite of the Prince and Princess of Wales.*? The book was not written 
originally for publication, and reads all the more naturally and truth- 
fully in consequence. The story of the visit to the Pasha’s harem is 
particularly valuable, as so much has not been often disclosed before. 
It is said that the Pasha is doing all he can to “ change, or rather, to 
improve, the ideas and habits about ladies.” 

Dr. Van Lennep’s “ Travels in Little-known Parts of Asia Minor’ 
is full of quaint, strange, and picturesque facts, as well as of much 
antiquarian research. 

There are many separate grounds upon which it may be looked for, 
that the reconstruction of the British Army will very shortly become 
one of the most urgent of all political questions. Mr. Clode’s sys- 
tematic and well-filled work on the “ Military Forces of the Crown” will 
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then be in great request.* Every institution, regulation, and law 
having reference to the subject is traced to its historical source, and 
every kind of comment upon such, from dead or living authorities, is 
laid hold of by way of illustration or explanation. The portion of the 
second volume on the Riot Act, the Jamaica case, and the relations of 
the civil and military forces, will be read with especial interest. 

Mr. Sonnenschein and Mr. Nesbitt’s little work on the “ Science 
and Art of Arithmetic’ is a rich contribution to education in the 
highest sense, giving, as it does, really correct and precise ideas, 
teaching the pupil to think, and making study and intellectual exercise 
pleasant and invigorating, instead, of repulsive and stupifying. This 
work, as well as the catechetical teaching of the authors, is spoken of 
in the highest terms by those most competent to judge. 

Mr. Girdlestone’s more advanced works* are also of high merit, and 
betoken a like apprehension of the value of true philosophic methods 
in their bearing on the most elementary teaching of Arithmetic as of 
all other things. 

The popularization of Geography, both descriptive and pictorial, is 
another marked educational phase of the day. Mr. Bartholomew, 
in his cheap and excellent “ Hand Atlas of the World,’’®” and Mr. 
Johnston in his Physical Atlas,3° and the valuable little descriptive 
note-book that now accompanies it, have done a vast deal to facilitate 
the popular study of politics, history, and travels. 





SCIENCE. 


HE work by Dr. H. Schellen on spectrum analysis originated in a 
series of lectures given by the author before a scientific institute 

at Cologne.’ It will, we fear, scarcely satisfy either the professional 
physicist or the scientific student of the subject, nor will it fulfil the 
just expectation of any intelligent man who is desirous of obtaining 
some information on that novel method of research which in the short 
time since it was first applied has, in the hands of astronomers, che- 
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mists, and physiologists, led to so vast a number of the most important 
results. The principal reason of Mr. Schellen’s shortcoming is, that 
like most men who publish lectures on any branch of science, he has 
been unable to sacrifice, to the attainment of a terse, clear, and conti- 
nuous exposition of the facts, his endless appendages of ornamental and 
poetic diction. The author has divided his subject into three parts, 
of which the first treats on the artificial sources of the most intense 
degrees of heat and light. This part contains a most elementary 
statement of some chemical facts, of which hardly a single one is not 
well known to everybody who possesses a moderate degree of educa- 
tion ; while, on the other hand, the author’s instructions on the pro- 
perties of oxygen, hydrogen, on the luminosity of flame, on Bunsen’s 
burner, on the combustion of scdium and potassium, on the oxyhy- 
drogen flame and its application in the lime light, and especially the 
extremely superficial remarks on the electric spark and the phenomena 
in Geissler’s tubes—are all but valueless, and might be well entirely 
suppressed in a future edition of the work. Also the second part, which 
introduces the reader at last to the subject on which the work treats, © 
might without disadvantage be considerably condensed. It is in this 
part that the nature of the different spectra produced by bodies in dif- 
ferent states of aggregation is described, and the application of the 
method to terrestrial bodies discussed. The author appears to have 
little acquaintance with the more refined instruments of analysis now 
in use; his descriptions refer only to the most simple experimental 
arrangements, and any one desirous of obtaining from him some gui- 
dance or instruction in working with the spectroscope would be disap- 
pointed. The third division is exclusively devoted to the astronomical 
results obtained by spectrum analysis. This part of the work is un- 
doubtedly a desirable and valuable addition to our literature. The 
author has not only assiduously collected all facts hitherto discovered, 
and has brought them before his readers in a very clear and attractive 
manner, but he has also enabled them in many cases to form their own 
opinion on some theoretical questions which are still doubtful, by sepa- 
rating in a very lucid manner those points in any controversy which 
require further observations for any definite decision on them, from 
those which are well established. Thus the various theories on the phy- 
sical constitution of the sun are explained with an admirable perception 
of the delicate points in dispute, while the glorious results derived from 
recent eclipses are stated in historical order, and will be of the highest 
interest to the general reader. This part of the work is well illustrated, 
and the whole, if stripped of those superfluities which we have indi- 
cated, would, in an English version, form an excellent exposé of the 
results of spectrum analysis brought up to the present day. 

There is probably nothing connected with domestic comfort in which 
we in England are more behindhand than with regard to the warming 
of our houses—a circumstance which may perhaps be due to the un- 
certainty of our climate, in which a continuance of cold weather can 
never be calculated on. Here and there in large houses, and especially 
in those which belong to their occupants, we may find some system of 
general warming and ventilation adopted; but in the great majority 
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of the dwellings inhabited by our middle classes, and in almost all 
those erected by speculators, no provision whatever is made for warm- 
ing the general atmosphere of the passages and staircases, or effecting 
any sort of ventilation. And yet the influence of such arrangements 
upon the comfort and health of the inmates of a house is very great, 
and by judicious management they may even be made to maintain a 
uniformity in the internal conditions of the house, in spite of variations 
in the weather, such as can never be produced by our ordinary heating 
processes. Some four years ago (January, 1866), we had occasion to 
notice an excellent work on “ Our Domestic Fireplaces,” by Mr. Frede- 
rick Edwards, and once or twice subsequently we have called attention 
to other books published by him relating to systems of warming and 
ventilation, and to the principles on which chimneys should be con- 
structed. Ina new edition of the above-mentioned work,” just pub- 
lished, Mr. Edwards has furnished a sort of vésumé of the results of 
his investigation of the subject of domestic warming and ventilation. 
Thus it not only includes a critical description, illustrated with 
figures, of the numerous stove-grates and stoves now in use, with 
a good discussion of their relative advantages and disadvantages, 
but indicates the principles to be adopted if we wish to get the 
greatest amount of benefit from the combustion of coal in open fire- 
places, which Mr. Edwards recognises as a national system of heating 
not likely to be easily supplanted. These principles, as laid down in 
the author’s third chapter, are almost self-evident: they consist in the 
use of the best form of grate, with fire-brick instead of iron for the 
sides and back—in checking the escape of the heated air into the chim- 
ney—in furnishing the fire with air by means of a special flue, so as to 
prevent draughts from the doors and windows, and in utilizing the 
heat which necessarily escapes up the chimney. For the last-mentioned 
purpose the author, in his work on Ventilation, proposed the adoption 
of a system consisting of a common smoke-flue for all the fireplaces in 
one vertical series of rooms, surrounding this with an outer flue in 
which air would be heated, and from which it might be allowed to 
escape into the upper apartments. In the present work he also de- 
scribes other systems of general warming by the circulation of hot 
water, steam, and hot air, and the whole forms a handbook which 
ought to bein the hands of everybody who has to do with the building 
of houses. The illustrations, which are ncatly engraved in outline, 
occupy twenty-four plates. 

In examining Mr. Rich’s translation of M. Sonrel’s little book, “ The 
Bottom of the Sea,”* one is at a loss to decide which of the two gen- 
tlemen concerned in it is best fitted for the task undertaken by him. 
When an author, writing on Natural History at the present day, re- 
peats the old story of the argonaut sailing with extended arms at the 
surface of the sea,—describes the change of skin in the lobster as com- 


2 “Our Domestic Fire-places.” A New Edition, entirely Rewritten and En- 
larged, the Additions completing the Author’s Contributions on the Domestic Use 
of Fuel and on Ventilation. By Frederick Edwards, Jun. 8vo. London: 
Longmans. 1870. 

3 “The Bottom of the Sea.’ By L. Sonrel. Translated and Edited by Elihu 
Rich. Small 8vo. London; Sampson Low & Co. 1870. 
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mencing by the opening of the joints of the armour along the belly 
of the animal,—and states that the hermit crabs protect themselves by 
inserting their tails into the abandoned shells of brother crustaceans, 
we may be pardoned for thinking that he is not specially well-informed 
upon the subject on which he is discoursing. But M. Sonrel’s trans- 
lator has contrived to err in his own department with even greater 
brillianey. According to Mr. Rich, the favourite shell inhabited by 
Pagurus Bernhardus is “the Coquilla univalva!” As the only signi- 
fication we could attach to the word “ coguilla’’ is “a little cook-maid,” 
we were doubtful whether cur author, who believes that mankind 
learned the art of navigation from the argonaut, might not have in- 
tended here to insinuate that our militaires have imitated from the 
soldier-crab their not unfrequent practice of quartering themselves in 
kitchens, The epithet “ univalva,” however, negatived this hypo- 
thesis, and we were reluctantly compelled to fall back upon the notion 
that first suggested itself, namely, that the translator did not know 
that a “ coquille univalve” is a “ univalve shell.” If ignorance is bliss, _ 
Mr. Rich’s sensations when translating French works on natural 
history must sometimes be truly ecstatic! It is only fair to add, 
however, that natural history seems to be M. Sonrel’s weak point, and 
that some other parts of his book relating to the physical geography 
of the sea are fairly executed. The illustrations are pretty good, 
although far inferior in beauty to many of those in other French 
popular scientific books. 

Considering the multitude of so-called popular books which treat 
various departments of Physical Geography from a more or less sensa- 
tional pcint of view, and, so far as our experience enables us to judge, 
really produce a very slight effect upon the minds of their readers, it 
is satisfactory to find that an educational work treating in a serious 
manner of the whole science of Physical Geography, is so well received 
as to enable its author to bring out new editions of it at comparatively 
short intervals. ‘This is Professor Ansted’s “ Physical Geography,’’* 
of which the fourth edition is now before us, the last issue having 
taken place in 1868. Of course a certain amount of this prosperity is 
due to the fact that physical geography forms a prominent article in 
school-teaching now-a-days, and that the choice of English manuals 
on the subject is by no means a large one, but it is nevertheless satis- 
factory to think that so large a number of treatises in which the 
physical characters of the earth and the phenomena taking place upon 
its surface are described in a clear and philosophical manner, should be 
in one way or another scattered in the hands of the general public. 
With Professor Ansted’s little volume at hand, the picturesque details 
given in the more popular works above alluded to may be even more 
highly enjoyed by their readers, whilst the danger of being led astray 
by erroneous statements will be greatly reduced. The general treat- 
ment of his subject by Professor Ansted will be easily understood 
from the following indications of the sections into which he divides 
it :—In his first, or introductory part, he gives a short account of the 








4 «Physical Geography.” By David Thomas Ansted, M.A., F.R.S. Fourth 
Edition. Small 8vo. London; W.H. Allen. 1870, 
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eosmical relations of the earth, and indicates briefly the nature of the 
physical forces and the most general and important doctrines of geo- 
logy; in his second and third parts, he describes the solid and fluid 
parts of the earth’s surface; and in a fourth, the phenomena of the 
atmosphere, including the production of clouds and rain. A fifth 
part is devoted to the consideration of voleanoes and earthquakes ; and 
in the sixth and last the author treats at some length on the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants and animals and of the races of man. 
The work is illustrated with six outline maps, which, although but 
small, will be found exceedingly useful. 

Under the present aspects of Natural History there are few ques- 
tions of more importance than the geographical distribution of plants 
and animals, as it is by an intelligent working out of this in connexion 
with the study of the correlative paleontological facts, that the great 
revolution which has been brought about by Mr. Darwin’s writings 
must be finally completed and consolidated. Mrs. Lyell has furnished 
a valuable contribution to this great end in her “ Geographical Hand- 
book of Ferns,’® which includes a list of all the described species of 
that interesting and important group of plants, arranged under geo- 
graphical headings, with full indications of the precise localities in 
which each species has hitherto been collected. The general results 
are summed up in a series of tables at the end of the little volume, 
showing at a glance the regional and subregional distribution of all 
the species. ‘The work must have been one of great labour, and will 
prove of the highest value to the philosophical botanist. 

Under the title of “ Protozoe Helvetica,’’® the MM. Ooster have 
eommenced the publication of a work intended to furnish descriptions 
and figures of remarkable fossils from the sedimentary rocks of Switzer- 
land. The first volume, which appeared last year, contains an account 
of the fossils of a remarkable bed of red limestone near Wimmis, in 
the Bernese Oberland, with a discussion of the position to be assigned 
to the bed, which is referred with some doubt to the Jurassic series. 
The occurrence of a species of Jnoceramus of cretaceous aspect in this 
bed leads the author to give descriptive figures of the known Swiss 
Jurassic species of the genus. Another interesting memoir is on the 
fossils referred to the genus Zoophycos, supposed to be the remains of 
curious spiral funnel-shaped Algw, of which traces occur in Switzer- 
land throughout the series of secondary rocks. A remarkable fossil 
Sertularian zoophyte from the Rhetic beds, is also described and 
figured with some other fossils in this paper. 

The authors of the work just noticed have also published a valuable 
contribution to Geology,’ in a description, illustrated with good figures, 





5 *¢ A Geographical Handbook of all the known Ferns; with Tables to show their 
Distribution.” By K.M. Lyell. Small 8vo. London: Murray. 1870. 

® “Protozoe Helvetica. Mittheilungen aus dem Berner Museum der Natur- 
geschichte iiber merkwiirdige Thier- und Pflanzenreste der Schweizerischen Vor- 
welt.” Herausgegeben von W. A. Ooster und C. von Fischer-Ooster. 4to. 
Basle and Geneva: H. Georg. 1869. 

7 **Le Corallien de Wimmis.” Par W. A. Ooster. Avec une Introduction 
Géologique, par C. de Fischer-Ooster. 4to. Geneva and Basle: H. Georg. 1869. 
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of the fossils of the Coralline limestone of Wimmis, preceded by a 
geological notice of the formation as exhibited in that locality. This 
memoir possesses general interest for geologists from the doubtful re- 
lations of the beds, which are such as to lead the authors to assume 
the occurrence of a complete reversion of the stratification. 

In M. Gavarret’s little treatise on the “Physical Phenomena of 
Life,’’® we have a thoughtful handbook of this most important depart- 
ment of biological science. For M. Gavarret life is a physical phe- 
nomenon, the study of which can by no means be separated from that 
of the other physical sciences. After a short introduction he com- 
mences by indicating the circulation of matter through the organized 
world, and the relations of animals and plants in this process. He 
then proceeds to demonstrate that there is a similar circulation of 
force, and from the consideration of all the phenomena he dismisses the 
idea of a special vital force. Hence he regards the spontaneous pro- 
duction of organisms as by no means philosophically inadmissible, 
although he admits that in the present state of science it is impossible - 
to demonstrate its occurrence experimentally. 

In a stout octavo volume of nearly 600 pages M. Paul Bert has pub- 
lished a course of lectures on the Physiology of Respiration, delivered 
by him two years ago at the Museum of Natural History in Paris. 
The great peculiarity of these lectures is their experimental character ; 
throughout, wherever an experiment could be performed in the theatre, 
M. Bert seems to have availed himself of it; and as the contrivances 
employed are all fully described and generally illustrated by figures, phy- 
siological lecturers will find in this work a good many valuable hints 
in case of their wishing to follow a similar course. At starting M. 
Bert gives a succinct history of the opinions which have been enter- 
tained at different times as to the nature of the respiratory function, 
and the part played by it in the animal economy ; he regards Lavoisier 
as the real founder of the modern theory of respiration. The author 
then discusses the nature of the function of respiration, which he regards 
as including the totality of the phenomena involved, and therefore as 
being really completed in the tissues. He then examines into the 
nature of the gases contained in the blood, and the condition in which 
they exist in that fluid, diseusses the two modes of respiration, aquatic 
and aerial, and describes at considerable length the various forms of the 
respiratory apparatus exhibited in the animal series. This last portion 
of the work will be most interesting to the general reader. In suc- 
ceeding lectures the author enters in great detail upon the investiga- 
tion of the general phenomena of respiration, in which he makes great 
use of the graphic method of experimentation which has now become so 
popular in France. M. Bert’s work is an exceedingly valuable one, 
and contains the results both of conscientious personal investigation, 
and of a wide acquaintance with the literature of the subject. His list 





8 ‘Les Phénomtnes Physiques de la Vie.” Par J. Gavarret. Small 8vo. 
Paris: Masson, 1869. 
> ® ‘*Lecons sur la Physiologie comparée de la Respiration, professés au Muséum 
@ Histoire Naturelle.” Par Paul Bert. 8vo. Paris: J. B. Baillitre. 1870. 
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of books and memoirs referred to includes 243 articles, and there is 
sufficient evidence in his treatment of derived materials that these 
works have really been carefully studied by him. The illustrations are 
numerous and generally good. 

Of Dr. Frey’s “Manual of Human Histology and Histochemistry,” 
we have received a third edition.!” It contains a carefully prepared 
and profusely illustrated description of the elementary constituents of 
the body, and is rendered still more useful to students by the 
ample lists of special works and memoirs referred to under each section. 
Dr. Frey adopts a classification of his subject founded chiefly on the 
theory of the cellular origin of all tissues, of which he distinguishes 
the following groups:—1, tissues consisting of simple cells with a 
fluid intercellular substance (blood, lymph, and chyle); 2, tissues of 
simple cells with a scanty, solid, homogeneous intercellular substance 
(epithelium and nails) ; 3, tissues of simple or metamorphosed and 
sometimes amalgamated cells in a partly homogeneous, partly fibrous 
and generally solid intercellular substance (connective group ; cartilage, 
fatty tissue, ligaments, bones, teeth, &c.) ; 4, tissues of metamorphosed 
but generally not amalgamated cells, with a homogeneous, sparing, 
solid intercellular substance (enamel, lens-tissue, muscular tissue); and 
A a tissues (nervous tissues, glandular tissues, vessels, and 

airs). 

Of another manual of Histology we have just received the third 
part. This describes the elementary composition of the organs of the 
body both in man and animals, and consists of a series of chapters upon 
the structure of the different organs and systems of organs by some 
of the first physiologists of Germany, the whole edited by Dr. 8. 
Stricker. In the present part the following subjects are treated of :— 
The intestinal canal, the liver, the respiratory and urinary organs, the 
organs of reproduction, the skin and its appendages, and the serous 
membranes. Most of the illustrations, which are numerous, are very 
well executed. 





The Anthropological Society have collected in a third volume the 
most important papers read during the years 1867-8-9.!" Those in- 
terested in the study of primeval man will find papers on ancient 
British skulls, by Dr. Thurnam; on the skulls of the round barrows 
of the South of England, by Mr. Carter Blake; on the Cairns of 
Caithness, by Mr. Anderson; and on the Belgian Bone Caves, on the 
banks of the Lesse, by Mr. Carter Blake. The anthropology of 
modern nations is illustrated by papers on the tribes of Madagascar, 
the skeletons of the Ainos of Yesso, on the gypsies of Bengal, the 
Indians of the Mosquito Territory, and on inhabitants of Sarawak, 





10 “* Handbuch der Histologie und Histochemie des Menschen, Lehre von den 
Form- und Mischungs-Bestandtheilm des Kérpers.” Von Dr. Heinrich Frey. 
Dritte umgearbeitete Auflage. 8vo. Leipzig: Engelmann. 1870. 

1 «Handbuch der Lehre von den Geweben des Menschen und der Thiere.” 
Herausgegeben von §. Stricker. Lieferung III. 8vo. Leipzig: Engelmann. 1870. 

12 *¢ Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1867-8-9.” 
Vol. III. London: Longmans. 1870. 
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Vancouver’s Island, Venezuela, and Bretagne, forming a valuable col- 
lection of facts for the natural history of man. And in conclusion, 
Dr. Beddoe, the president, prints a paper which is a book in itself upon 
the Stature and Bulk of Man in the British Isles. He gathers his 
statistics from returns furnished to him from volunteer corps, lunatic 
asylums, gaols, recruiting officers, and private sources. These tables 
are very numerous, and we have not space to give even a summary of 
the conclusions arrived at, but the whole is of great interest. The 
average height of the adult Englishman is, he says, between 5 feet 6 
and 5 feet 7 inches, the mean of the English lunatics being no more 
than 5 feet 5} inches. The criminal statistics point to nearly the same 
conclusion. ‘he average for Scotland is as high as 5 feet 74 inches: 
that for Ireland nearly the same as the English. For the ethnological 
conclusions we must refer the reader to the paper itself. 

Dr. Gordon has put together some brief biographical notices of the 
principal army surgeons, and the work to which they devoted them- 
selves.'3 He goes some way back in history, for the first person he ~ 
mentions is A’sculapius, who was, he says, a navy surgeon, inasmuch 
as he accompanied Castor and Pollux in the Argo, but on the return 
of the expedition “ set up in private practice.” He gives an interest- 
ing account of our principal officers of modern times, and of the various 
epidemics which they have encountered throughout the wide region in 
which British troops are or have been quartered. 

Dr. Norton’s little work! is not so much a work on infantile diseases 
as an essay on the improper feeding of infants, with the evil results 
thereof. With much that the author says we cordially agree, but we 
cannot admit that “it is a matter of indifference” whether a child 
gets breast-milk, or cow’s milk diluted with warm water. Thata very 
young infant cannot take starch food is perhaps more known than 
Dr. Norton thinks, but it is, we believe, certain that for many delicate 
infants there is absolutely no substitute for breast-milk. 

Dr. Leared tells us that five thousand copies of his book have been 
sold, and the sale steadily improves.'® Consequently there is no occa- 
sion for us to notice it at length. It is written specially for the dys- 
peptic patients, not for those who treat them, and contains a short 
account of the anatomy and physiology of the peccant viscera in a 
popular form. 

Dr. Arthur Gamgee, in his introductory lecture,!6 criticises Professor 
Huxley’s doctrine of Protoplasm, from which he dissents mainly on the 
ground that vitality is now as much as ever a secret hidden from us. 
He asserts that the processes of our body are governed and directed by 





13 6 Remarks on Army Surgeons and their Works.” By Charles Alexander 
Gordon, M.D., C.B. London: Lewis. 1870. 

14 “On the Causes, Prevention, and Treatment of Infantile Diseases.” By 
Selby Norton, M.D. London: Churchill, 1870. 

15 *¢The Causes and Treatment of Imperfect Digestion.” By Arthur Leared, 
M.D. Fifth Edition. London: Churchill. 1870. 

16 **On Force and Matter in Relation to Organization.” By Arthur Gamgee, 
M.D., F.R.S.E, Edinburgh: Maclachlan. 1869. 
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vitality, assigning the term to the directive and governing power 
which has been implanted in the tissues of the living organism. 

The vexata questio of the origin of the Non-Restraint System of 
Treating Lunatics is revived by Dr.Gardiner Hill,” who claims to have 
been the author of the method. The book is chiefly devoted to the 
establishing of the claim of Dr. Hill, and questioning that of Dr. 
Charlesworth, to whom the credit has been given, we are told, by no 
less a person than Dr. Conolly, who probably in the eyes of the world 
has generally passed as the originator of it. Dr. Charlesworth was 
the visiting physician of the Lincoln Asylum, and being a kind man 
he tried to improve and make more tolerable the instruments of restraint 
in use there. Nevertheless, when Dr. Hill became resident-surgeon, in 
1835, restraint was in constant use, and had been in all previous years. 
In 1838 it was totally abolished. We think that Dr. Hill’s assertions 
and statistics are quite unanswerable. 

In a series of readable and gossipy essays Dr. Inman reviews the 
principal maladies which a physician is called upon to treat. They 
are full of sound practical reflections by one who has observed much, 
and gives us here the results of his experience. Though they may be 
read by non-medical readers, they will afford many useful hints and 
suggestions to physicians also. 

We do not think that students or dispensers will gain much from 
Mr. Owen’s pamphlet. Students must know a great deal more about 
the British Pharmacopoeia than they are told here, and we do not see 
what a dispenser has to do with the operations or uses of medicines. 

Our amateur farmers, of whom there are now so many, both ladies 
and gentlemen, will derive pleasure and profit from the perusal of M. 
Sanson’s work on the Hygiene of the Domestic Animals, the Horse, 
the Cow, the Sheep, and the Pig.” He discusses clearly and distinctly 
the conditions of their healthy existence, the air they are to breathe, 
the food they are to eat, their exercise, and the laws of their reproduc- 
tion. In many respects his precepts differ from those we are accus- 
tomed to hear, and it is interesting to read how such matters are 
managed in France. We do not often construct our piggeries so as to 
give the inhabitants the opportunity of bathing in a running stream ; 
but we think it quite possible that they would be the better for it. 
Oxen, too, he treats of as beasts of draught. In this country we rarely 
now see them in this capacity, and we suppose that with the introduc- 
tion of steam ploughs we shall be less and less contented with their 
slow progression. But in France they are still worked in most de- 


partments. : , ot i 
No subject is more interesting to the practical physician, the jurist, 





17 ‘‘Tunacy: its Past and Present.” By Robert Gardiner Hill. With Ap- 


pendix. London: Longmans. 1870. 

18 « On the Restoration of Health.” By Thomas Inman, M.D. Lond. London: 
Lewis. 1870. 

19 “The Shilling Manual of Pharmacy: a Class Book for Students, and a Counter 
Book for Dispensers.’”’ By O. Davis Owen. London: Simpkin. 1870. 


20 +‘ Hygiene des Animaux Domestiques.” Par André Sanson. Paris: Masson. 
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or the psychologist, than that of Feigned Diseases, and we have 
thereon a valuable monograph in the lectures of M. Boisseau.” 
In his capacity of military surgeon, M. Boisseau has had ample op- 
portunity of observing malingerers ; in fact, no medical man, save the 
surgeons of the army and of gaols, can pretend to write on this sub- 
ject. Of some maladies it is not difficult to detect the simulation, as 
for example epilepsy, but it is not always easy to say whether a man 
is insane or imbecile, or shamming, and we think the hints given upon 
this matter are useful. One remark which M. Boisseau makes should 
not be forgotten. It is, he says, dangerous to imitate insanity, and 
often those who begin as imitators end by really becoming insane. In 
detecting feigned insanity he does not mention the use of galvanism, 
which in this country has proved highly efficacious. The account of 
the simulation of diseases of the skin, the eye, and the nasal passages 
shows the ingenuity with which malingerers will try to deceive the 
medical officer. In general diseases he reminds us that we may 
derive valuable assistance from the sphygmograph. 

Professor Ambroise Tardieu’s medico-legal essay on “ Hanging, 
Strangulation, and Suffocation,” may be read with great profit and 
interest by all who are likely to be called upon to give evidence in 
cases of homicide or suicide from such causes.” It is one of those 
careful and exhaustive monographs put forth by French experts who 
examine every medico-legal case in a way that utterly puts to shame 
our administration of justice, and who are thus able to give us the 
result of their experience in such a work as the present. M. Tardieu 
discusses not only the effects of hanging, immediate and secondary, 
and the post-mortem appearances, but the question of suicide or homi- 
cide, of hanging preceded by strangulation, of accidental hanging, and 
soon. And he gives some dozen plates of persons who have com- 
mitted suicide by hanging themselves from points which freely ad- 
mitted of their standing on their feet, thus showing that to a man 
determined on suicide a fixed point, be it only three feet from the 
ground, and a strip torn off a shirt, are all that are necessary. The 
signs of strangulation and suffocation are most carefully set forth, and 
the question of accident, suicide, or homicide estimated. The whole is 
illustrated by cases, many of them of great public interest, which have 
happened in France of late years. We commend this book to the 
notice of those who are teachers of medical jurisprudence in our own 
schools. 

M. Lorain proposes to give us a series of volumes containing obser- 
vations of disease made by means of various instruments, the thermo- 
meter, the dynamometer, &c.; and as the first instalment we have the 
present work on the sphygmograph.* After giving an account of the 
writings of all who have contributed to the subject, he describes the 





21 ¢¢ Des Maladies Simulées. Lecons professées au Val-de-Grace.” Par le Doc- 
teur Edm. Boisseau, Médecin-Major. Paris: Baillitre. 1870. 

22 «¢ Etude Medico-legale sur la Pendaison, la Strangulation, et la Suffocation.” 
Par Ambroise Tardieu. Paris: Baillitre. 1870. 

23 «* Le Pouls, ses Variations et ses Formes diverses dans les Maladies,” Par 
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method to be pursued, and then presents the characteristic traces 
of the pulse in a great variety of maladies. His illustrations are large, 
and extremely clear and well drawn, and indicate the variations to be 
expected in different morbid states. He devotes a considerable space 
to the illustration of the pulse of puerperal women during and after 
confinement, in puerperal fever, puerperal mania, and hemorrhage. 
Whether as a guide to the sphygmograph, or as a record of observa- 
tions, the work is valuable. 

Mr. Le Gros Clark has collected in a volume the lectures which 
were delivered by him before the College of Surgeons, and were after- 
wards published in the British Medical Journal.** It is impossible 
that any subject can be of greater interest, and we have no doubt that 
Mr. Clark’s book will be read by every surgeon, and kept as a work of 
reference. Those who know the difficulty of forming a diagnosis of 
visceral lesions, especially when complicated by shock, will feel the 
advantage of being able to read these essays, carefully prepared as they 
were to be enunciated before the critical audience in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. In these days of railway accidents surgical diagnosis has 
assumed an importance, so far as the public is concerned, greater than 
it formerly possessed. To Mr. Clark’s observations on this point we 
eall attention. 

The skilfulness of the doctors of our own day is impugned by Dr. 
Elam, who here reproduces the papers he last year sent to the Lancet, 
with the criticisms upon them which appeared in the same paper, and 
his own reply to the latter. Dr. Elam thinks the success of the 
medical men of the present day in healing disease is less than it was 
twenty-five or thirty years ago; and that this is proved by the fact, 
as ascertained by the Registrar-General’s returns, that the average 
death-rate is gradually increasing; and also by the fact that men die 
now at an earlier age than they did thirty years ago. Now, without 
criticising the figures, we would ask Dr. Elam how far these facts, if 
they are facts, are to be laid at the door of medical men’s want of skill 
in treating disease? He does not charge them with lack of skill in 
preventing, but only in treating disease ; but it is clear that before 
any conclusion can be arrived at upon the Registrar’s figures, we must 
ascertain how many of those dying were ever treated at all by a regu- 
larly qualified doctor, and how many were treated at a time and in a 
manner calculated to give the treatment a chance of success. We 
believe that the children who die under the age of one year form a 
quarter of the whole annual mortality of the country. Does Dr. 
Elam think these deaths a test of the skill of medical men ? 

We turn to a much more philosophical essay upon the subject.” 





24 ** Lectures on the Principles of Surgical Diagnosis, especially in Relation to 
Shock and Visceral Lesions.” By F. Le Gros Clark, F.R.C.S., &c. London: 
Churchill. 1870. sags 

25 ‘Medicine, Disease, and Death: being an Inquiry into the Progress of 
Medicine as a Practical Art.” By Charles Elam, M.D. London: Churchill. 
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‘‘The Present State of Therapeutics: with some Suggestions for lacing it 
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Dr. Rogers laments the absence of any fixed principles in the thera- 
peutics of the present day, and devotes himself to the consideration of 
the cause of this absence. It is due, he says, to our erroneous opinions 
respecting the action of drugs, and our ignorance of the natural course 
of disease. Dr. Rogers was formerly a physician at a hospital at St. 
Petersburg, and has had ample opportunity of observing homao- 
pathic practice, and our readers will find in this work a most clear and 
unprejudiced review of homeopathic doctrines, homeopathic treat- 
ment, and homeopathic opinions gathered from the writings of the 
most distinguished supporters of this method. He gives the homeo- 
pathists full credit for having endeavoured to ascertain by “ proving” 
the action of drugs, but he. denies their conclusions; and he gives 
most interesting details of the “proving” of certain drugs—cinchona, 
quinine, and sulphur—conducted by Dr. Jérg. He also examines the 
doctrine of dilutions and infinitesimal doses, but, what is of more inte- 
rest, he compares the homeeopathic and non-homeopathic treatment 
of certain diseases, as acute articular rheumatism, intermittent fever,- 
typhus, cholera, and pneumonia, and states that the cases treated 
homeopathically may be regarded as illustrations of the natural course 
of disease. The book is ably written, and in a very candid spirit of 
inquiry. 

Dr. Althaus has re-written the work he published some ten years 
ago on Medical Electricity.” We have so few books on this subject 
that we cannot but feel grateful to any one who will bring the leading 
facts before us briefly and clearly. This Dr. Althaus has done, and 
the reader will find a good account of the various methods of applying 
electrization, galvanization, or faradization. He also summarizes our 
knowledge of electro-physiology, and the action of the electric current 
upon the brain and spinal cord, nerves and muscles. The latter portion of 
the book is devoted to the consideration of electro-therapeutics, and we 
need hardly say that Dr. Althaus claims for this process a large amount 
of success. The index to this part reads like that of a work on general 
medicine, so vast is the range of the disorders which Dr. Althaus would 
treat by electricity of one kind or other. At any rate there can be no 
question of its efficacy in many forms of chronic disease and loss of 
power. 

The Construction of Hospitals is a question of the day, and Captain 
Galton has printed the paper which he read to the British Medical 
Association at the Leeds Meeting in 1869, together with the discussion 
which ensued.“ We wish, by the way, that all who reprint papers 
would reprint also the subsequent discussion, which frequently is of 
the greatest value. Captain Galton recommends the pavilion plan of 
construction, with windows on the opposite sides of the ward, with free 
circulation of air between the pavilions, and plenty of sunshine, the 
distance between the pavilions being not less than twice the height ; 





87 A Treatise on Medical Electricity, Theoretical and Practical.” By Julius 
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the pavilions are to be connected by a covered passage only: there 
should not be more than two floors in a pavilion. In the discussion 
Sir James Simpson, Dr. Evory Kennedy, Mr. Hutchinson, Dr. Rumsey, 
and others took.a part, but we must refer our readers to the book. 

After the last work we may fitly notice the little brochure of Miss 
Veitch. It is not intended for those who know nothing of nursing, 
but for such as have merely a smattering thereof, and may be read 
with advantage by every hospital or professed nurse, especially those 
who have to deal with surgical cases. The ordinary books on nursing 
go into generalities about sick rooms, windows, fires, and the like, but 
say nothing about surgical operations and their requirements. Useful 
hints on this point may be found in this handbook. 

Of the little Catechism of Physiology Dr. Mapother tells us an edition 
was sold in three days.*® It is certainly a wonderful sixpennyworth, 
and will teach even young children a great deal concerning our bodies 
and their necessities. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HE history of Freemasonry is no longer obscured by the mythologi- 

cal mists which formerly veiled the origin of an institution which 

was once the object of a stupid and wondering curiosity.’ The labours 
of Anderson, Preston, Laurie, Krause, Kloss, Keller and others, have 
been turned to good account by J. G. Findel, a translation of whose 
“ History of Freemasonry, from its Origin down to the Present Day,” 
by D. Murray Lyon, in its second edition, lies before us. After looking 
through the volume, we are quite disposed to echo the opinion of the 
Berlin preface-writer to the first edition, that the accumulated materials 
of the author’s predecessors are so handled that the reader has at 
length a complete and universal history of Freemasonry. Respecting 
the Legend of the Craft, which takes us back to the Temple of Solomon 
and the Tower of Babel, and which makes Abraham the master of 
the Seven Sciences and Euclid his docile pupil, Herr Findel is content 
to claim a merely prosaic antiquity for the institution whose rise and 
progress he has undertaken to record. The idea of Freemasonry in- 
deed he regards as existing in the remotest ages as a shadowy presenti- 
ment, embodied in the Roman building corporations and in the 
Medieval Fraternity of Operative Masons ; but Freemasonry itself he 
considers to be an engraftment of the operative guilds whose source 





29 « Handbook for Nurses for the Sick.” By Z. P. Veitch, late Head Surgical 
Sister of King’s College Hospital. London: Churchill. 1870. 

30 «The Body and its Health: a Book for Primary Schools.” By E. D. Ma- 
pother, M.D. Third Edition. Dublin: Falconer. 

1 “ History of Freemasonry, from its Origin down to the Present Day.” By 
J. G. Findel, Editor of the German Masonic Journal “‘ Die Bauhiitte,” Honorary 
Member of English, German, French, and Italian Lodges. Second Edition, 
Revised and Preface written by D. Murray Lyon, one of the Grand Stewards 
in the Grand Lodge of Scotland, &c. London: Asher & Co. i869. 
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is traceable to the building incorporations of the Middle Ages, and 
pre-eminently to the German Steinmetzen. The first writer who 
ventured to hint at the existence of a historical connexion between 
the fraternity of Freemasons and that of the Stonemasons was the 
Abbé Grandidier, in a historical and topographical essay on the 
Cathedral of Strasbourg, published in that city in 1782, or perhaps 
in a private letter addressed to a lady about three years before this 
date. The masons of Strasbourg early acquired a great reputation. 
Ervin of Steinbach began the tower of the Cathedral a.p. 1277. 
Vienna, Cologne, Zurich, and Fribourg constructed towers in imitation 
of that at Strasbourg. The masons of those fabrics and their pupils 
formed themselves into a distinctive fraternity of masons, had their 
hiitten or lodges, subordinate to the original grand lodge or Haupthiitte 
at Strasbourg. One of the oldest extant charters of Freemasonry is 
the Halliwell document, which Kloss refers to the period 1427-1445 ; 
though Mr. Halliwell himself places it as far back as 1366. The two 
charters of the masons of York are severally assigned to the years 1370 
and 1409; and the two German constitutions of Strasbourg and of 
Torgau to 1459 and 1462 respectively. The English masons at an 
early period formed fraternities, the members of which recognised each 
other by secret signs. The word Freemason occurs for the first time, 
we are informed, in the Statute 26 Edward ITI., 1350. Strict morality, 
equality of members, solicitude for professional improvement, were the 
significant characteristics of English masonic legislation. In 1717 the 
Fraternity of Freemasons was separated from architecture. It hence- 
forward formed an association having purely social aims, moral im- 
provement, and the general good of the human race. “As in England 
Freemasonry developed itself into a union embracing all mankind, so 
England has been the cradle of Masonic history.” In France, though 
innocent of the charge of having caused the Revolution of 1789, “it 
cannot for a moment be doubted that Freemasonry, which was be- 
nevolent in its aims, fully recognising the dignity of man and the 
weight of the three fundamental rules accepted by it as law—viz., liberty, 
equality, and fraternity—greatly assisted in preparing the way and 
favouring the advancement of those improvements set on foot in the 
State: and the perfecting of philanthropic views for the establishment 
of the everlasting and inalienable rights of mankind.” In his zeal to 
vindicate the Society of Freemasons from all connexion with the 
Knights Templars, the author accepts the accusations brought against 
that order, and pronounces a decided verdict on a subject on which Hallam 
hesitated, in a late revision of his historical views, to express a positive 
opinion. In his account of the Rosicrucians he omits to mention that 
the famous work in which the word first occurs was circulated in 
manuscript four years before its publication in 1614, nor does he inti- 
mate any suspicion of its fictitious character. He seems ignorant that 
there is good reason to suppose that the Fama Fraternitatis, like the 
Chemical Wedding of Christian Rosenkreutz, published in 1616, is 
a satire, written by Valentine Andrei, a Suabian clergyman, and that no 
such society can be shown to have existed previously to its appearance. 
Andrea himself, it appears, was for a time esteemed the real founder of 
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the Rosicrucian Order, and “Christian Rose,’ the reputed founder, 
isa mere mythical personage. The St. Andrew’s cross with four roses, 
which was the family seal of the author of the Chemical Wedding, is 
rightly regarded by our historian as the solution to the riddle, as far as 
Christian Rosenkreutz, the imaginary hero of that satire, is concerned, 
and we are inclined to agree with F. C. Baur, that the “General 
Reformation” and the “ Confession of the Brotherhood,” as well as the 
acknowledged satires, all emanated from the same or from a kindred 
pen. The general character of Herr Findel’s History will be inferred 
from these allusions to its subject matter. Some remarkable docu- 
ments are brought together in an. Appendix. 

With the device of Valentine Andreii we may compare the Italian 
pun on the expeditious English diplomatist, Sir Richard Wingfield, a 
name which was converted into Volante, or the ingenious invention of 
the heralds, who, in allusion to the active services of Richard and his 
two brothers, emblazoned their heraldic shields with three wings, 
which are still borne by the family, of which Lord Powerscourt is now 
the representative. An account of this “flying” emissary of Henry 
VIII. may be found in the despatches of Gasparo Contarini,? Ambas- 
sador from the Republic of Venice to Clement VIII., Duke of Ferrara, 
and the Emperor Charles V., and afterwards a Cardinal and Bishop. 
Interesting notices from the papers of this able diplomatist are inter- 
spersed in Mr. Rawdon Brown’s third volume of the Venetian Calendar 
of State Documents relating to English affairs. The volume also con- 
tains archives of the Venetian Board of Trade, drafts of papal mis- 
sives, abstracts from letters of Sebastian Giustiniani, Spinelli, &c. 
The discovery by Signor Luigi Passini of the key to the ciphered 
part of the Michiel correspondence has enabled the editor to supply 
some authentic particulars concerning Edward Courtenay, the Earl of 
Devonshire, who died in Padua in 1556, not without a suspicion that 
his end was caused by poison. The crime, Mr. Brown is of opinion, 
was exclusively Spanish, and was designed and executed by Ruy 
Gomez. Among the curiosities in the Calendar is the earliest speci- 
men of a diplomatic newsletter, written by the Ambassador Andrei 
Badoer to Pietro Lando, his colleague at the Court of Leo X., the 
official correspondence of which it is an example, illustrating a dis- 
tinctive feature in Venetian diplomacy. Descriptions of events, as 
the battle of Pavia, of pageants, as of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
and the singular exhibitions called “Setting of the Midsummer 
Watches,”’ with notices of illustrious personages, as of Wolsey, Martin 
Luther, and the Emperor, are scattered through the pages of the 
volume, which is introduced with an instructive preface, and closed 


with a serviceable index. 
Not many years after the death of the Earl of Devonshire, England 





2 “Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to English Affairs, 
existing in the Archives and Collections of Venice and in other Libraries of 
Northern Italy.” Vol. IIT. 1520—1526. Edited by Rawdon Brown. Published 
by the Authority of Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1869. 
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was “first brought into important relations with the West Indies by 
a memorable plan. .... The originator both of the negro slave 
trade and of our West Indian Colonization was Sir John Hawkins, 
one of the most eminent of the great seamen under Queen Elizabeth.” 
With this record of the fatal flaw which vitiated our West Indian 
colonial policy, Mr. Fox Bourne enters on his task—the task of telling 
the story of our colonies, and sketching their present condition.® It 
is not a pleasant record; and there is little that is pleasant in the 
narrative of our often selfish and senseless colonial government. Bad 
as the initial record is, it is by no means an exceptional record. In 
Barbados four thousand slaves were imported every year for more 
than a century, and of this number three thousand supplied the place 
of predecessors killed before their time. In Jamaica the same proce- 
dure was carried on with the same result. The early West Indian 
planters, says a champion of slavery, thought it no greater sin to kill 
a negro than to knock a monkey on the head. Between 1678 and 
1832, writes Mr. Fox Bourne, twenty-eight conspiracies of special 
importance are enumerated. In the horrible reprisals which followed 
that of 1760, exquisite tortures were inflicted on condemned criminals. 
Some of them were burned, some were fixed alive on gibbets; one of 
them living two hundred and ten hours suspended without nourish- 
ment under a vertical sun. Is it any consolation that at Cape Colony 
the Dutch farmers treated the Hottentots nearly as badly as the Eng- 
lish did the negroes in the West Indies? “I have known some 
colonists,” says a Dutch traveller, “not only for a trifling neglect, de- 
liberately flay both the backs and limbs of their slaves by a peculiar 
slow, lingering process, but even outdoing the very tigers in cruelty, 
throw pepper and salt over the wounds.” In New Zealand again, a 
horrible trade sprang up—a traffic in heads—which had become at- 
tractive to vulgar curiosity-hunters in New Zealand and Australia. In 
December, 1830, a Captain Stewart enticed the chief of Takou and 
various members of his family, with their retainers, on board. The 
chief was kept in a state of torture for two days, and then put to death. 
All the men and women who accompanied him were massacred. In 
short, a general survey of our colonial history seems to establish, only 
too often, the charges of misgovernment, stupid insolence, and diabo- 
lical barbarity. Mr. Fox Bourne travels rapidly over the various 
possessions constituting the colonial empire of Great Britain, and in 
his sketchy, agreeable way, gives us all manner of historical and geo- 
graphical information about not only our West Indian colonies, but 
Newfoundland, British North America, Canada, our African settle- 
ments, our Asiatic colonies, our Australian colonies, New Zealand, and 
British India. In his estimate of the Wakefield system of colonization, 
Mr. Fox Bourne seems to speak with unwarrantable asperity of the 
principle of the system. In opposition to the condemnatory view ad- 
vanced by its opponents, Mr. Mill contends that wherever the prin- 
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ciple has been introduced at all, though imperfectly and though 
saddled with disabling provisions, “the restraint put upon the dis- 
persion of settlers, and the influx of capital caused by the assurance of 
being able to obtain hired labour, has, in spite of many difficulties and 
much mismanagement, produced a suddenness and rapidity of pros- 
perity more like fable than reality.”** In his concluding chapter the 
author dwells on the value of our colonies, partly as training grounds 
of warfare and as fields of emigration. An appendix contains tables 
of area and population of the British colonial possessions, of the prin- 
cipal wages rates, and of our colonial gold-fields. 

Can we hope that the forbearance of European Powers, which the 
author ef the work next on our list considers as the prerequisite 
to the peaceful and prosperous access of Western civilization to the 
whole empire of China, will be practically exhibited when the hour 
arrives, and that the Chinese people will have actual experience of those 
advantages which Mr. Loch anticipates from a freer intercourse with 
the nations of the West ?> The preliminary principle which he would 
establish for international direction is that the responsibility of peace 
or war is to rest only with responsible officers ; and as Lord Clarendon 
about a year ago advocated the application of the same principle, de- 
claring that Her Majesty’s Consuls or naval officers were not to deter- 
mine for themselves what redress or reparation for wrong done to Bri- 
tish subjects is due, or by what means it shall be enforced, it is possible 
that one principal European Power will in future recognise the duty 
involved in the principle laid down. The “ Personal Narrative,” in 
which this policy is recommended, relates to occurrences during Lord 
Elgin’s second embassy to China, 1860, when the author accompanied 
himin the capacity of private secretary. The object of the armed embassy 
of the allies was to maintain the Treaty of Tien-tsin, violated by the 
attack on the British squadron at the Peiho. The antecedent circum- 
stances are explained by Mr. Loch in the first and second chapters of 
his book ; the description of the Northern and Taku forts, which it was 
considered indispensable to take; the capture of those forts, the ad- 
vance to Tien-tsin, the subsequent progress to Pekin, the proceedings 
of the allied armies, the seizure and imprisonment of Messrs. Parkes, 
De Normanns, Anderson, Bowlby, Phipps, the Sikh escort, and Mr. 
Loch himself ; the prison life, the release of some of the prisoners, and 
the surrender of the bodies of others; the negotiations which followed 
the destruction of the Imperial palace, and the signature of the con- 
vention which terminated the enterprise, are the characteristic topics 
of the principal remaining chapters. This “ Personal Narrative’ dis- 
claims all pretensions to historical completeness: it does not pretend 
to offer an official record of Lord Elgin’s second embassy ; but is really 
what it professes to be, the account by an eye-witness of what he saw ; 
by a present agent of what he did; by an actual victim of what he 
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suffered. The narrative is an able, animated chronicle of personal ex- 
perience, showing clearness and accuracy of observation, and evincing 
considerable talent for translating into simple natural language the 
incidents of his position. The recital of prison life, though we do not 
confine our eulogium to that alone, has a Defoe-like realism about it 
which makes it especially attractive. Interesting, however, as Mr. 
Loch’s little volume is, it would have been still more so had it been 
put into the hands of the public some years ago. 

Europe herself, we are told, needs regeneration, no less perhaps than 
China or any other Asiatic empire. In 1862, Russia had completed a 
thousand years of political existence, and some sanguine enthusiasts 
celebrated the eve of a reborn regenerate life on the 19th of February 
of the preceding year. The dissolution of the old Russian régime at 
or about this period is conceded by Dr. Julius Eckardt, the English 
edition of whose valuable work on Baltic and Russian Civilization we 
have now before us.’ The historical disquisition of Dr. Eckardt is 
broken up into four chapters. Beginning with a notice of the Pan- 
slavic jubilee already referred to, he describes the reaction against the 
despotism of the Czar, the effects of the prohibitive system, the supre- 
macy of the Bureaucracy, the journalism of St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
Russian liberalism, especially that of Alexander Herzen and the So- 
cialists, terminating the first chapter with the growing opposition to 
the old system “which gradually pervaded all classes of society, and 
which was fed by every new messenger of evil tidings from the Crimea.” 
The second chapter commences with the death of Nicholas, “ whose 
honest but limited nature had transformed the empire into a whitened 
sepulchre,” sketches the character, policy, and influence of his consci- 
entious, amiable, and generous successor, describes the first measures 
of his government, the Russian admiration of Western institutions, 
the influence of European literature, Herzen’s socialistic agitation and 
journalistic career, the movement in favour of national education, and 
ends with a recognition of the break-up of the old system, and a glance 
at the position of the Government. The leading topics of the third 
chapter are the emancipation of the serfs, the agrarian organization, 
the division of common lands, the remodelling of the universities, the 
student disorders in Moscow, the attempted revolution, the repressive 
measures of the Government, and the attack on Herzen and the So- 
cialists. In the fourth chapter we find the author describing or dis- 
cussiug the new administration of justice, provincial self-government, 
the Polish and Lithuanian revolt, its suppression by General Muray- 
yev, the anti-Polish system of the Russian democrats, the new poli- 
tical system in Russia, the terrorism exercised by Katkov, the anti- 
cosmopolitan editor of the Moscow Journal, the influence of the 
democracy on the Government, the conservative opposition and 
ascendancy, and the Katkov bureaucratic nationalism which succeeded 
the conservative episode, placed Poland out of the pale of law, and 





6 “ Modern Russia; comprising Russia under Alexander II., Russian Com- 
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continued to govern on a system of socialism and terrorism combined. 
These chapters on the Russia of Nicholas and Alexander are followed 
by three dissertations on Russian Communism, the Greek Orthodox 
Church and its sects, and the Baltic Provinces of Russia, which we 
have found full of interest and curious matter. Dr. Eckardt is of 
opinion that the “ Slavonic primary phenomenon” which the young 
students of Hegel had long vainly endeavoured to discover, and which at 
last the Baron August von Haxthausen had unexpectedly come across in 
his investigations regarding the rural organization of Russia—namely, 
the institution of communism, the doctrine of the equal claim of all 
to the soil, of the necessity of a change from personal to common pro- 
perty—is subversive, anarchic, impracticable. This world-redeeming 
formula of civilization, the banner under which Russia, as it is believed, 
is to conquer Western Europe, has a historical connexion with the 
ancient agrarian law of Russia, which appropriated one-third only of 
the nominal lands to the lord, assigning the remaining two-thirds, not 
to separate members of the community, but to the village community 
itself, to be periodically divided in equal portions among all the families 
in the district. By the emancipation law of the 19th February, 1861, 
no alteration was effected in the agricultural arrangements, the rela- 
tion of individual members to the community, the periodical allotments, 
mode of taxation, &c. Dr. Eckardt contends that the theory of the 
adherents of communism rests on premises gained at the period of 
serfdom ; that its advocates maintained that it existed only in an im- 
perfect form in that period, and accordingly placed all the dark sides 
of the rural relations to its account ; not anticipating what he asserts 
to be really the case, “that the cessation of the interest of the master 
in the weal and woe of the separate small proprietors made their ma- 
terial position heavier, and conducting their defence with moral, poli- 
tical, and religious arguments, instead of testing their cherished ideal 
by submitting it to the criterion of economical science.” The law of 
emancipation, he further contends, is substantially carried out. Five- 
eighths of all the Russian peasant communities have entered into pos- 
session of their village-districts, while barely three-eighths have 
remained dependent on the landed proprietors. Yet, in spite of this 
proximate realization of the “ victorious idea,” according to the concur- 
rent testimony of all the organs of the Russian press, agriculture has 
everywhere retrograded. Russia is preteminently the Peasant Nation ; 
but the Peasant Nation is characterized by deficient insight into the 
value of the enjoyments of life, and the absence of all higher interests, 
which are the main causes of the prevalent indolence and intemperance. 
On the grounds now indicated, Dr. Eckardt, a defender of private pro- 
perty, objects to the Russ Communism, denounces it as dangerous, and 
warns us against its possible temporary advance in Western Europe, 
quoting the words of augury uttered by Count Cavour toa Russian diplo- 
matist, “The equal right you give your peasants to the soil is more dan- 
gerous to us Westerns than all your armies.” The dissertation on the 
Russian Church exhibits the inefficiency and corruption of that institu- 
tion ; the abject poverty and caste-marriages of its parochial clergy, pro- 
hibited by law in 1867 ; the obsolete anti-secular education of its mi- 
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nisters, and the pernicious influence exercised by the monastic clergy. 
It shows also that notwithstanding all educational restrictions, revo- 
lutionary and materialistic books are studied in the cloister and the 
college of the Orthodox Church. The Essay on the Russian Baltic 
Provinces—partly geographical, partly historical, and partly political— 
embodies a protest against the extension of Russ religion and agrarian 
legislation in those provinces, in application to a race which has for 
nearly a thousand years pursued its course under a German influence, 
and which cannot at once change its old ideas for Slavonic and Byzan- 
tine models. The work which we thus succinctly describe is written 
in a serious, dispassionate spirit, with, as it appears to us, considerable 
knowledge of the subject, and with a strong and sincere conviction 
“that the old Russ institution of communism and the abolition of the 
personal possession of the soil are identical with the annihilation of all 
rational agriculture and all zeal in husbandry ;” and further, that the 
maintenance and further extension of this new formula of civilization, 
which is one of the principal objects of the Moscow national party, is © 
an undertaking which, sooner or later, must bitterly revenge itself on 
its authors. 

The Polish revolt, from the effects of which Russia is still suffering, 
broke out in January, 1863. In 1864 Denmark yielded all claim to 
Lauenburg, Schleswig, and Holstein, and peace was concluded between 
that kingdom and the allied Powers. The peace, however, was of brief 
duration, and terminated with the war of 1864. Austria and Prussia, 
common conquerors, were common possessors of Schleswig-Holstein. 
The relation of these “beati possessores” was a perplexed one, and 
the question of right soon resolved itself into a decision by might. The 
Gastein convention was succeeded by a series of memorable battles. On 
the 13th of May, 1866, the belligerents began to arm. The memo- 
rable battle of Kéniggriitz took place on the 3rd of July. With this 
critical event Herr Fontane concludes the first half-volume of “The 
Campaign in Bohemia and Moravia,’ the principal incident of the 
German war of 1866—-the proposed subject of the work, of which an 
instalment only is completed. The author is stated to have had access 
to official documents, and to all authentic sources of information. The 
work before us is profusely illustrated with portraits and scenical re- 
presentations. It exhibits the preparations for war, the incidents con- 
nected with the occupation of Saxony, the plans of the belligerents 
has a chapter on the country and people of Iscr, describes the first 
rencontres, the battle of Liebenau, that of Podol, the capture of Unter- 
Lochow, and the march on Gitschin, with the actions in the forest, 
and the battle at night in Gitschin itself, and the action at Nachod, 
Skalitz, Schweinschadel, Alt-Rognitz, Rudersdorff, and K®éniginhof. 
The requisite military details relating to the number and nature of the 
forces and the position of the troops are given at length, and the 
volume concludes with the arrangements that preceded the decisive 
day of Kéniggriitz. 





7 ‘Der Feldzug in Bébmen und Mihren.” Von Th. Fontane, Halbband 1. 
Bis Kéniggritz, &c. Berlin: 1870. 
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The doctrines of Socialism long since penetrated into the Rhenish 
provinces. In 1844 Gustave Bergenroth was an associate of quick- 
witted young men, full of animal spirits, who toasted the new ideas 
over sparkling cups, and were forward with their pen in advocacy of 
the same. ‘This remarkable man, who, if he had lived, might have 
achieved high literary success as a historian, is probably known to a very 
limited circle. The brief notices of his Calendar which have appeared 
in this Review may have familiarized some of our readers with his 
name. Mr. Cartwright’s memoir, which assumes to be no more than 
a sketch, and as such deserves commendation, will extend and raise the 
reputation of its subject. Gustave Adolph Bergenroth was born on the 
26th of February, 1813, at Margragbowa, an insignificant town in the 
dreariest corner of East Prussia. In boyhood he was distinguished by 
a strange combination of wild impetuousness with much gentleness of 
heart. At twenty he commenced his academical studies at Kénigsberg, 
where he soon became a noted leader in the wild doings of his fellow- 
students. In 1843, having passed various examinations and held two 
subordinate official posts, he was appointed Assessor to the High Court 
in the capital, and then transferred in the same capacity to the Court 
at Cologne. In 1845 he obtained leave of absence, and breaking off 
his connexion with the organs of Radicalism, started on a foreign tour. 
After a year’s travel in Italy we find him again in Berlin. In 
the outbreak of 1848 he mixed with the insurgents, and narrowly 
escaped being cut down by a trooper in that famous charge by the 
Dragoon Guards. He now became one of the founders of the Demo- 
cratic Club, opposed the monstrous plea of the nobles to be exempt 
from the land-tax in a little satirical pamphlet, threw up his profession, 
and finding his position in every way precarious, volunteered to go as 
pioneer of an intending “pantisocratic”’ emigrant community, to the new 
Eldorado, California. We find him next in a wild nook, about twenty 
miles from San Francisco, surrounded by a group of nondescripts, out- 
laws and adventurers of all nations, “whom he contrived to fashion 
into a kind of community, wielding a dictatorial authority over these 
anything but amenable subjects by the sheer vigour of his resolution 
and the superiority of his physical strength.” Some of his St. Fran- 
ciscan experiences are related in an article in Household Words—his 
first published composition in English, and reprinted in Mr. Cart- 
wright’s “ Memorial Sketch.” In April, 1851, Bergenroth left his 
lawless kingdom, and before the end of the year was back in Bonn, 
but his party had lost heart, or had come to terms with the ruling 
powers. The “pioneer” now sobered down, and after further travel, 
and employment as a tutor, determined to turn his attention to his- 
torical literature. From 1857 to 1860 he resided in London. In the 
last-mentioned year he wrote a remarkable article on “ Wat Tyler,” 
also reprinted in Mr. Cartwright’s sketch. As he worked at the docu- 
ments in the Record Office, Bergenroth became impressed with the 





% ‘Gustave Bergenroth: a Memorial Sketch.’ By W. C. Cartwright, M.P., 
Author of ‘‘The Constitution of Papal Conclaves.” Edinburgh: Edmonston & 
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conviction that they could not furnish him with materials adequate to 
the historical enterprise which he contemplated. In the summer of 
1860 he took the spirited resolution of leaving England, proceeding to 
Spain, and applying for permission to inspect the great Spanish ar- 
chives in Simancas, near Valladolid, in Old Castile. His energy was at 
last triumphant. He secured access to Simancas, and before the end 
of the year a series of vivid letters appeared in the Atheneum, which 
detailed his first experiences in that village of little irregular elevations 
which looks like a rabbit-warren. These letters introduced Bergenroth 
to the notice of the Master of the Rolls, who entrusted him with the 
task of drawing up a Calendar of State Papers relating to English 
History in Simancas. In 1861 Bergenroth came to England to super- 
intend the composition of the calendar for which he had collected ma- 
terials. On the opposition which he afterwards encountered on his 
return to Simancas ; on the labours which he patiently sustained in 
deciphering papers filled with characters almost as difficult to read as 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt ; on the prosecution of his special task and ~ 
the enterprise on which he had entered—the history of Charles V.— 
when attacked by pestilence in Madrid, where he died February 3, 1868, 
as on his general moral, intellectual, and literary characteristics, we 
must refer to the important testimony of his biographer. The volume 
contains various contributions from Bergenroth’s pen, in particular the 
story of “Queen Juana,” and “ Remarks on the Ciphered Despatches 
in the Archives of Simancas,” apparently reprinted verbatim from the 
Calendar. The volume also contains a summary of the contents of the 
questionable, perhaps apocryphal, paper on Don Carlos—Bergenroth’s 
“last discovery.” 

The story of Juana is cited by Dr. Willis, in his meritorious work 
on Spinoza, as a memorable instance of the tragical results of the com- 
bined influences of statecraft and religious bigotry. It was the perse- 
cution carried out by the Inquisition under Philip III. which compelled 
the parents of Spinoza, who were natives of Spain, to fly from the 
country of their birth, and seek a refuge in Holland from the theolo- 
gical tyranny which menaced the Jewish converts to Christianity who 
were suspected of a lingering attachment to the religion of their fore- 
fathers. The events which occurred in the life of Spinoza from his birth 
in the city of Amsterdam on the 24th of November, 1632, to his death 
on the 21st of January, 1679, are related by his new biographer with 
ample knowledge of the sources from which the particulars are derived. 
Dr. Willis has done no more than justice to the pure, upright, noble, 
and disinterested character of his philosophical hero. Rightly regard- 
ing him, with Strauss, as the father of the Biblical criticism as well as 
of the speculation of our age, he endeavours to convey an adequate idea 
of the life and writings of Spinoza, by a biographical portraiture, an 
introductory essay, an account of his friends and correspondents, a no- 
tice of the revivers of his system of thought, of his critics, followers, 
and translators, and by an original rendering of the “ Correspondence 
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and Ethics.” This is not the place to offer an estimate of Dr. 
Willis’s exposition or critical contributions, nor is it requisite that we 
should now attempt any sketch of the life of Spinoza. It is sufficient 
to say that in Dr. Willis’s volume we recognise a valuable addition to 
Spinozistic literature for the English reader. A loving admiration of 
Spinoza, a sympathetic correspondence of creed, though not absolute 
agreement with his teaching, diligent research, an extent of reading in 
various fields of thought evincing an accomplished and instructed mind, 
are among the translator’s moral and intellectual qualifications. The 
pages of disquisitive matter contain illustrations and comments which 
give relief to the graver portions of the volume, and testify to the 
scholarly acquirements of the author. While we rejoice, however, that 
Spinoza, whom we venerate almost equally with Dr. Willis, has found 
in hima new champion and interpreter, we cannot ourselves accept the 
4 priori method of the great metaphysician. Dr. Willis still retains a 
modified belief in the old metaphysical philosophy, notwithstanding 
the sentence in the introduction in which he seems to disclaim its 
authority, since he contends that “ the idea of God is no effect of teach- 
ing from without, as commonly said; but is the product of a sense we 
possess immediately from the Author of our being.” We mention this 
fact with no intention of canvassing the question here, but to indicate 
the spirit in which his review of Spinozais undertaken. This review, it 
should further be said, is not an exhaustive one, nor has it any preten- 
sions to profound academical erudition. His book is a popular treatise, 
as popular at least as a work on such a subject can well be; and will, 
we trust, meet with popular appreciation. 

Six years before the birth of Spinoza died the great Lord Bacon, 
“leaving his name and memory to men’s charitable speeches, and to 
foreign nations and the next age.’’ The kindly construction which he 
desired he has found at least in his editor and biographer, Mr. James 
Spedding, who appears not in the character of special pleader for a 
client, but in that of a registrar of facts, of a historian who undertakes 
to tell us “ what Bacon thought about the occasions of his time.’”!° His 
opinion, indeed, he does not attempt to conceal, for he openly says in 
his preface :— 


“Tt has been the fashion for the last thirty years to find great fault with 
Bacon for the part he took in some of these transactions. I think it will now 
appear that the judgment has, in most cases, been pronounced under a con- 
siderable misapprehension of the facts; and that when the story is truly told, 
the aspect of it in relation to him is materially altered; so much so that the 
same judges, if the case had been so presented to them at first, would pro- 
bably have judged differently.” 


The present volume of Mr. Spedding’s work carries us nearly to the end 
of the period during which he held the office of Attorney-General. 
The distinctive topics included in it relate to the Parliament of 1614; the 
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10 “The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, including all his Occasional 
Works, &c. Newly collected and set forth in Chronological Order, with a Com- 
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attempt to raise supplies by a benevolence; the legal proceedings against 
Talbot for declining to repudiate the Jesuits’ doctrine of king-killing ; 
against Peacham, for treasonable words intended to be preached ; 
against Owen, for treasonable words spoken ; against Oliver St. John, 
for slander of the King and Council ; the trial of the Earl and Countess 
of Somerset, for the murder of Overbury; the dispute between the 
Crown and the Judges, in the case of Rege inconsulto ; the assault by 
the Court of King’s Bench upon the Court of Chancery in the case of 
Premunire ; and the first essay of Government in Ireland through a 
Parliament of its own. In all these matters Bacon was, directly or in- 
directly, personally engaged. “Of his papers relating to them, some 
have remained till now not only unprinted but unknown, and supply 
new and unexpected information as to his political views and objects.” 

In the year in which Lord Bacon died, Thomas Fairfax, then in 
his fifteenth year, matriculated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. For 
about four years he continued to study in that university. In 1630 


he joined the army in the Low Countries as a volunteer, and during - 


the operations which attended the investment of Bois-le-Duc, gained 
the approval of the General of the English forces in the Netherlands, 
Lord Vere of Tilbury. The young aspirant for military glory after- 
wards became General of the Parliament of England. Hitherto an 
adequate Life of Fairfax has been wanting to our biographical litera- 
ture, but Mr. Clements Markham has at last worthily supplied this 
deficiency. To our judgment, at least, his life of the great commander 
is an excellent biography, admirably conceived and judiciously executed, 
arguing not only a general but a special acquaintance with the subject, 
and with the related authorities; vigorously and even picturesquely 
written, yet always preserving a sobriety of style corresponding to the 
maturity of thought which is its characteristic. The motive which 
has animated the biographer of Fairfax is the desire to furnish “a 
connected narrative of those important events in the great geueral’s 
life which have hitherto been passed over, or, as the writer conceives, 
misunderstood and misrepresented. Under the first head he instances 
the opening of the Yorkshire Campaign, which has never before been re- 
lated in detail, but which, both from its important bearing on the result 
of the Civil War, and as being the school in which one of our ablest 
generals was formed, deserved that ample treatment which it has re- 
ceived at the hands of its competent and conscientious narrator. The 
tendency to antedate the genius of Cromwell is assigned by our author 
as the reason why Fairfax has never received the credit to which he is 
entitled on two other grounds—the organization of the new model 
army, and the conduct of the campaign of 1645-6. In opposition to 
the spiteful Hollis and others, who perhaps have unintentionally falsi- 
fied history, Mr. Markham contends that Cromwell had nothing what- 
ever to do with the organization of the new army; that Sir Thomas 





1 “A Life of the Great Lord Fairfax, Commander of the Army of the Parlia- 
ment of England.” By Clements R. Markham, F.S.A., Author of the ‘‘ History 
of the Abyssinian Expedition.” With Portrait, Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1870. 
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Fairfax held no divided responsibility, but was the absolute commander- 
in-chief, selecting the officers, organizing the regiments, and conducting 
the operations in the field, and so creating the noblest military force, all 
things considered, that ever took the field. As in the case of the York- 
shire Campaign, so as regards the fight of Naseby, Mr. Markham has 
been sedulous in consulting all extant authorities, and in examining the 
scene of action, in particular the ground at Naseby battle-field, and the 
line of defences at Bristol. In describing the battle of Marston Moor, 
Mr. Markham alleges that Cromwell’s cavalry sustained a check, about 
which we shall never know the truth, and that Cromwell was in error 
when he assumed the whole credit of the defeat of the Royalist right. 
This is a point which we should like to see further investigated by 
other inquirers. In narrating the siege of Lathom House, our author 
complains that Royalist writers confuse Sir Thomas with Sir William 
Fairfax. In another place he mentions, in “confutation of the tradi- 
tionary opinion respecting the costume and appearance of Roundheads 
and Cavaliers,” that it was found necessary to have some distinguish- 
ing mark or sign ; and adds, that at the battle of Naseby Prince Rupert 
was mistaken for Sir Thomas Fairfax. He corrects also the false decla- 
ration of Hollis, that the new model army was officered for the most 
part by factious sectaries, showing that out of thirty-seven generals 
and colonels, twenty-one were commoners of good families, nine were 
members of noble families, and only seven were not gentlemen by birth. 
He exposes the absurdity of the story of the contemplated rescue of 
the King by Fairfax, and Cromwell and Ireton’s pretended dissuasion, 
and shows that in quoting it, almost word for word, Hume most 
strangely refers it to Herbert, “a most trustworthy authority, instead 
of to Perrinchiefe, a wretched hireling scribbler of the Restoration.” 
He also maintains that the accusation brought by Carter against the 
Parliamentary soldiers, of having broken open the Lucas family vault, 
and desecrated the remains of the dead, is unfounded ; and points out 
that the story originated in the conduct of the townsmen of Colchester 
in 1642. These corrections show how carefully Mr. Markham has ex- 
plored the literature of his subject. There are other instances of minor 
inaccuracies which might be specified. The great object, however, of 
his narrative is to exhibit Sir Thomas Fairfax as an honourable, con- 
sistent patriot, from the day when he presented a petition to Charles 
on Heyworth Moor, till the day when dreading the anarchy which 
menaced the nation on the death of Cromwell, he still sought a free 
Parliament and liberty of conscience under a constitutional king. 
In treating of the Restoration, Mr. Markham confirms an opinion of 
M. Guizot, affirming “we now know that the Restoration was due 
not so much to that worthless renegade Monk, as to Lord Fairfax, 
without whose co-operation Monk could never have advanced from 
Scotland, and would probably have been crushed by Lambert,’’ While 
vindicating the spotless honour and military genius of Lord Fairfax, 
his biographer confesses that he has felt a difficulty in writing that 
part of his life-history in which he was mixed up in the political events 
of the period which includes the Royalist insurrection of 1648, and 
the trial of the King. Great as a general, Lord Fairfax, though ever 
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guided by a single-minded patriotic devotion to the service of his 
country, seems to have been but a poor politician. His military re- 
nown, the splendid series of battles and sieges in which he participated— 
Selby, Leeds, Marston Moor, Naseby, Bridgewater, Langport, Bristol, 
Dartmouth, Exeter, Colchester—and his unsullied reputation as a man 
and public servant, are his chief titles to grateful remembrance. 
We must not omit to commend Mr. Markham for his description of 
some of these battles, and for the topographical delineations which so 
greatly enhance the interest of these descriptions. Of three appen- 
dices, one contains specimens of Fairfax’s poetry; in another an at- 
tempt has been made to give a complete notice of portrait engravings 
of Lord Fairfax; and a third contains his will. In the concluding 
section of the narrative the fortunes of the later descendants of the 
Fairfax family are depicted. 

In the year of the Restoration of the English Royal Family, Louis 
XIV. of France married the Infanta Maria Theresa, daughter of Philip 
IV. of Spain. In the following year he fell in love with “the Chris- 
tian Venus,’ Mademoiselle de la Valliére. Anxious to correct the © 
erroneous impressions which prevail on the character and the career of 
these illustrious rivals, anxious to rescue the Queen from an oblivion 
for which he holds Bossuet and Madame de Maintenon responsible, 
anxious also to “venger la femme du foyer, la femme du devoir, la 
femme legitime si ordinairement sacrificé dans les comédies et dans les 
romans de notre époque,” M. Abbé H. Duclos has composed a 
biographical pamphlet of more than a thousand pages, entitled “ Ma- 
dame de la Valliére et Marie Thérése d’ Autriche,” in which he under- 
takes to execute justice on “la courtisane’’ and “restituer leur auréole 
& ces beaux et grands noms d’époux et d’épouse.”!2 Marie Thérése, 
he affirms, was a type of conjugal devotion—intelligent, attractive, re- 
ligious. Her religion was without bigotry, and she declined to take 
any part in the revocation of the edict of Nantes, holding that the best 
way to convert heretics was not to throw them into prison but to pray 
for them. Her whole life was one of consistent piety. Madame de la 
Valliére, on the other hand, was false to her own principles, to her edu- 
cation, to her instincts, but she atoned by thirty-six years of severe 

enitence for the error of ten years. Both the Queen and the Duchess 
had at bottom the same mission. This mission was to surround 
with a moral safeguard the throne of the Bourbons, and to raise again 
the banner of marriage, which the royal husband had trampled under 
foot. This the Queen did by the purity of her life: the Duchess by 
her recantation of error, and by her eloquent profession of the inviolable 
respect due to the family and the marriage institution. It seems hardly 
necessary to have written a “monograph” of a thousand pages in 
behalf of this respectable morality, but the biographical parallel or 
contrast is not without its interest. In the appendix will be found 
some documents never before published. 





12“ Madame de la Vallidre et Marie Thérese d’Autriche, femme de Louis XIV., 
avec pices et documents inédits.” Par M. PAbbé H. Duclos, ancien Vicaire de la 
Madeleine, &c. Paris: Didier, London: David Nutt. 1869. 
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An essay in Mr. Thorold Rogers’s “Second Series of Essays” takes 
us back to the days of Charles I.!° The execution of William Laud 
he pronounces a blunder committed in order to gratify sectarian bit- 
terness. By the vote of December, 1644, a meddling and intolerant 
priest was transformed into a martyr. While condemning Laud’s 
political career, Mr. Rogers recognises his ability, fortitude, fidelity, 
and munificent patronage of learning. A sketch of the life of another 
and very different Churchman, John Wiklif, is full of instruction, and 
is extremely suggestive. Mr. Rogers’s Protestantism does not render 
him insensible to the merits of the Catholic Church in its best days, 
days when Rome was undoubtedly the real barrier against oppression, 
when, taking part with the general interests of humanity, she dis- 
couraged slavery, checked the violence of feudal quarrels, exercised a 
national influence in preserving a balance of power, enforcing a cessa- 
tion from dynastic wars, developing a public conscience, and offering 
in her courts an administration of justice which, if slow, was pure. A 
third ecclesiastic, John Horne Tooke, figures in Mr. Rogers’s new por- 
trait gallery as an eminent example of political morality in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, brave, just, public-spirited, an acutely dis- 
criminative, ingenious, and generally able man. In commenting on 
Addington’s Bill which deprived Tooke of his seat in Parliament, and 
enacted that no clergyman should hereafter sit in the Houseof Commons, 
Mr. Rogers declares that the State has affirmed by this remarkable 
law more than any pope has ever asserted, the perpetual alienation of 
a civil right from a whole social order. The State dogma of indeli- 
bility of orders has also, he contends, given an enormous impulse to 
official sacerdotalism. Mr. Rogers considers Horne Tooke’s quarrel 
with Wilkes as redounding to the honour of the former. Of Wilkes, 
whose portrait he has also sketched, he speaks in somewhat violent 
language as a sordid and perfidious knave, as an energetic and an ut- 
terly unprincipled man. As an historical name, however, he allows 
that there is none which is more closely connected with public liberty 
and private right. To him we owe the decision under which general 
warrants are pronounced illegal, the vindication of the right of the 
people to elect their own representatives, and the termination of the 
absurd rule that the publication of parliamentary proceedings is a 
breach of privilege. Self-seeking and unscrupulous as Wilkes may 
have been, we are still inclined to think that he had real sympathy with 
the general principles of which he became the accidental champion. 

Mr. Rogers’s biographical essay on the “ patriot’? may be compared 
with the more circumstantial biography of Wilkes, written by the Rev. 
J.S. Watson.!* Mr. Watson, who can scarcely believe it possible that 
a man of education should feel within himself other than Conservative 
tendencies, is in tolerable agreement with his reverend though radical 





13 *¢ Historical Gleanings: a Series of Sketches. Wéiklif, Laud, Wilkes, 
Horne Tooke.” By James E. Thorold Rogers. Second Series, London: Mac- 
millan. 1870. 

14 “Biographies of John Wilkes and William Cobbett.” By the Rev. John 
Selby Watson, M.A., F.R.S.L. With Portraits, Edinburgh and London: 
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brother as to the character of their common hero. William Cobbett is 
treated with charitable allowance by Mr. Watson, whose biography is 
more circumstantial than that of Mr. Rogers in his first series. The 
moral which Mr. Watson desires to point is not only anti-demagogic 
but anti-radical. 

Leaving churchmen and politicians we come to Sir David Brewster, 
whose domestic life rather than scientific career has been portrayed 
by his daughter, Mrs. Gordon, in an unassuming and meritorious 
volume.!5 David, the second son of James Brewster, the principal of 
the Grammar School in Jedburgh, was born in the Canongate of that 
town in the year 1781. At twelve years of age he was sent to the 
University of Edinburgh. At eighteen or nineteen we find him busied 
with telescopes and electrical machines; at twenty-one studying for 
the ministry ; at twenty-three, preaching his first sermon. In 1807 
he competed unsuccessfully for the Mathematical Chair in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. Shortly after, he commenced the “ New En- 
cyclopedia,” which was completed in 1830, in eighteen bulky volumes. 
In 1810 he married Juliet, the youngest daughter of James, better 
known as Ossian Macpherson. Researches in optics and crystallization, 
the decomposition and polarization of light, magnetism, electricity, and 
natural history occupied his attention throughout his life ; for in 1809, 
withdrawing his claim to the living of Sprouston, he henceforward 
surrendered himself to the attractions and duties of a scientific and acade- 
mical career. In 1816 he invented the kaleidoscope ; in 1831 he became 
an active promoter of the British Association ; in 1838 he was appointed 
Principal of the United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard in the 
University of St. Andrews; in 1843 we find him foremost among the 
seceders of the Scottish Church. In 1850 he had to sorrow over the 
loss of his wife, and shortly after, over that of a son. His second 
marriage, to Jane Kirk, the daughter of Thomas Purnell, Esq., of 
Scarborough, took place in 1857. For eight years he discharged the 
arduous duties which his acceptance in 1859 of the Principalship of 
the University of Edinburgh imposed on him. His death occurred on 
10th February, 1868, at his own house, Allerly, and his remains rest in 
Melrose Abbey, in its neighbourhood. Sir David Brewster was re- 
markable for a vigorous physical constitution, great intellectual ardour 
and eapacity for work, and an extremely retentive memory. He was 
sociable and amiable, modest, yet without diffidence. With all his scien- 
tific training he had a certain superstitious tendency, and “latterly took 
deeper views of this school of wonders,” as Mrs. Gordon designates what 
Mr. Carlyle, speaking of “the thing which calls itself Spiritualism,” 
more fitly names “ Ultra Brutalism,” and “Liturgy of Dead Sea- 
apes.” It is melancholy to find such a man as Brewster searching 
the Scriptures for demonological passages, and admitting that, if true, 
modern Spiritualism may be a fulfilment of the prophecied work of the 
Evil One and his agents. Sir David Brewster is a notable instance of 
what is by no means uncommon among scientific specialists, adhesion 
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to a curious, timid, somnolent orthodoxy. Through his life and in his 
death he clung to what he calls “ The grand old orthodox truths”—the 
atonement, the Trinity, election, and the eternity of punishment! 

In the “ Englische Characterbilder,’’!6a biographical sketch of Thomas 
Carlyle seems carefully executed. For valuable assistance in compil- 
ing this paper the author acknowledges his obligations to the late Mr. 
Neuberg, the German translator of the history of Frederick II.” Still 
more interesting is a notice of Mr. J. S. Mill, embodying information 
furnished directly by that gentleman himself. Five other notabilities, 
Palmerston, Cobden, Disraeli, Thackeray, and Turner, complete the 
catalogue of memorable persons selected by Herr Althaus for bio- 
graphical delineation. A memoir of the Princess Charlotte, a description 
of scenery, &c. in the Isle of Wight, an account of some remarkable 
misers, and a history and explanation of English sports, pastimes, and 
customs fill the pages of the second volume. Two political papers, one 
on Ireland and the Fenians, the other on the Reform Bill of 1867, and 
England and her Future, are placed at the end of the first. The author 
of these pleasing volumes has resided for many years in this country, 
and if his representations are not always wholly free from error, he 
has written, at any rate, as only an intelligent and instructed man 
could do. 

A compatriot of the last-mentioned author, Dr. Hermanz Grothe,}® 
has published a portion of a work intended as a contribution to the 
history of industry and machinery. A general dissertation on indus- 
trial development is followed by descriptive sections treating of the 
inventions of spinning and weaving, under the heads of Silk, Cotton, 
Wool, Flax, with biographical notices interspersed, of the part played 
by the lords of the creation in the rise and progress of the correspond- 
ing industrial arts. The services of the ladies of the creation are next 
recognised, and the mysteries of sewing and sewing-machines dis- 
played. 

Notices of the holy men and women of Belgium,}® of religious fes- 
tivals, civil usages, popular creeds and practices of its inhabitants in 
ancient and modern times, form the subject matter of Traditions and 
Legends by the Baron of Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, of which only the 
second volume has been forwarded to us. 

Pope Honorius has been condemned as a heretic by three Councils, 
and his own letters are adduced in proof of his heresy. If he was 
really a heretic, a pope is convicted of error in a question of faith, and 
then what is to become of the dogma of Papal Infallibility? The 
pamphlet published by Mr. P. Le Page Renouf on the Condemnation 
of Honorius, has been criticised in a hostile spirit by Father Bottalla, 





16 «¢ Englische Characterbilder.” Von Friedrich Althaus. Zweiter Band. 
Berlin. 1869. 

17 The translation was commenced by Mr. Neuberg, and completed by Herr 
Althaus. 

48 <¢ Bilder und Studien zur Geschichte der Industrie und des Maschinenwesens.” 
Von Dr. Hermann Grothe. Erste Sammlung. Berlin: Springer. London: 
David Nutt. 1870. 

19 ‘*Traditions et Legendes de la Belgique, &c.” Par le Baron de Reinsberg- 
Diiringsfeld. Tome Second. Bruxelles: Claassen. London: David Nutt. 1870. 
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Dr. Ward, and others, and the author now comes forward a second 
time,” prepared to show that Honorius in his letters really gave 
sanction to the Monothelite heresy; that he was condemned for 
heresy by (Ecumenical Councils and popes, and that his heresy was 
taught ex cathedra. Mr. Renouf’s arguments are convincing. He 
succeeds in establishing his three points; and he not only refutes his 
opponents, but shows how unfitted they are to take part in such a 
controversy at all. Father Bottalla’s ignorance in particular is incre- 
dible. He maintains, for instance, that év¢pyeva is commonly used to 
express duvdyuc ! 

We must content ourselves with a brief recognition of the remain- 
ing works on our table. “A memoir of Eliza Fox,” the widow of the 
late W. J. Fox, the well-known member for Oldham, will interest 
only the friends of the deceased.24 In “The Book of Wonderful 
Characters’’®? we have a curious collection of memoirs and anecdotes 
of remarkable and eccentric persons in all ages and countries. “A 
Handbook of Contemporary Biography” professes to give information 
in a compressed form respecting those persons who have become more 
or less celebrated in our time.*> We notice that the great work of 
Professor Zeller on the Philosophy of Greece is not mentioned in the 
account given of his writings; that Strauss’s remarkable treatise, “ Die 
Christliche Glaubenslehre,” also receives no recognition, and that 
the author is stated to have been born in June instead of in January, 
1808. But the word June may be a misprint, and the two faults of 
omission exceptions. “A Handbook of the Administrations of Great 
Britain in the Period 1801-1869” is intended as an available book of 
reference, showing what ministry was in power at any given time, 
what were the leading measures carried through by each ministry, 
and what were the causes of the various changes in the cabinets.“ 
With “An Analytical History of India,” which offers the student a 
condensed outline of dates and facts,*> from the earliest time to the 
year 1852, we may bracket the “History of the Rise, Decline, and 
Present State of the Shastree Family,” the founder of which was 





20 «The Case of Pope Honorius reconsidered with Reference to Recent Apo- 
logies.” By P. Le Page Renouf. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 
1870. 

2. ¢¢ Memoir of Mrs. Eliza Fox : to which Extracts are added from the Journals 
and Letters of her Husband, the late W. J. Fox, M.P. for Oldham.” Edited by 
Franklin Fox. London: Triibner and Co. 1869. 

22 “The Book of Wonderful Characters, Memoirs and Anecdotes of Remark- 
able and Eccentric Persons in all Ages and Countries, chiefly from the Text of 
Henry Wilson and James Caulfield. Illustrated with Sixty-one full-page En- 

vings.” London: John Camden Hotten. 

%3 ‘‘ Handbook of Contemporary Biography.” By Frederick Martin. Mac- 
millan and Co. 1870. 

24 “Handbook of the Administrations of Great Britain during the Nineteenth 
Century, 1801-1869,” By Francis Culling Carr, of H.M.’s Madras Civil 
Service, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1869. 

23 «The Analytical History of India, from the earliest Times to the Abolition 
of the Honourable East India Company in 1858.” By Robert Sewell, Madras 
Civil Service. London: Allen and Co, 1870. 
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assassinated in 1815 by the order of Peishwa Bajeerao, the adoptive 
father of the well-known Nana Sahib.%6 

The fourth volume of the “History of Napoleon I.,” by M. P. 
Lanfrey, comprises a period of about two years, 1807-1809.27 Open- 
ing with the campaigns of Pultusk and Eylau, it closes with the battle 
of Essling, the Tilsit negotiations, the insurrection in Spain, the 
capitulations at Baylen and Cintra, and the interview at Erfurt. The 
author is no admirer of the modern Sesostris, and rejoices that the 
invasion of Spain taught the world that the conqueror of kings was 
not destined to be the conqueror of nations. In another place Napoleon 
is described as a sublime comedian, whose plays had the serious defect 
of showing too plainly the measureless contempt in which he held the 
human race. 

Napoleon’s contempt for the human race is equalled if not sur- 
passed by that of the stout-hearted Rector of Sprotbrough for Mr. 
Freeman’s Appendix on the details of the Battle of Stamford Bridge. 
He thinks that that sort of writing may do for a periodical ; accepts 
the sarcasm of a reviewer that there is nothing Mr. Surtees has a mind 
to prove that he cannot find arguments to support, and is of opinion 
that he has proved his point beyond all dispute. According to Mr. 
Surtees, Northumberland was the cradle of Britain’s greatness; Tada 
in the Saxon Chronicle is not Tadcaster, but Taddenesclyf, the old 
name of Pontefract, where the author delivered the lecture on Ancient 
Battlefields, to which we now call attention. He maintains further 
that the Camulodunum of Tacitus was not in Essex, as is generally 
supposed, but somewhere in the interesting neighbourhood in which 
Mr. Surtees himself resides. 

A translation of the first and second books of the Annals of the 
Roman Historian just mentioned, by Mr. A. H. Beesly, M.A.,” hardly 
seems to us to realize his or our ideal of what such a translation should 
be, but we can quite understand the great difficulty of the task, and 
appreciate the labour expended on it. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


T is difficult to conceive the grounds upon which some novels are 
written. The writers know nothing of the world of men and 





%6 ‘History of the Rise, Decline, and Present State of the Shastree Family. 
Tilustrated by Maps, Documents, and Portrait of the Founder of the Shastree 
Family.” Bombay: Printed at the Education Society’s Press, Bycalloo. 

27 **Histoire de Napoleon I.” Par P. Lanfrey. Tome quatritme. Paris: 
Charpentier. London: David Nutt. 1870. 

28 *¢ Ancient Battlefields on the Southern Portion of North Humberland, 
showing how Pontefract obtained its Present Name.” By Scott F. Surtees, 
Rector of Sprotbrough. Leeds: Barnes and Son. 

29 * Books I. and II. of the Annals of Tacitus, translated into English ; with 
Notes and Marginal Analysis of the Chapters.” By A. H. Beesly, M.A., late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. London; Longmans, Green, and Co. 1870, 
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women whom they attempt to describe. Some of them are scarcely 
educated. Blunders meet us on every page. Yet judging by the sums 
of money which publishers are said to give, these novelists must have 
an audience fit and not few. Putting aside, however, the Ouidas and 
Cudlips, the most remarkable fact to be noticed in our present genera- 
tion of novelists is the extreme thinness of their writings. When we 
take up Sir Walter Scott, we at once discover that he was something 
else besides a mere teller of amusing tales. He was a poet, an archzo- 
logist, historian, and sportsman in the best sense of the term. He was 
a man of action. He had travelled much. He explored ruins and 
opened barrows. He edited out-of-the-way books like Rowland’s 
Humours Ordinarie. All these pursuits tell in his novels. Scott is 
never thin. His tales are not merely picturesque, but brimful of in- 
formation. And though it would be the greatest mistake in the world 
to suppose that novels are to be used as mere vehicles of information, 
yet we do wish to see some marks of culture in the writers. The 
great reproach which is to be brought against Thackeray is that he 
attempts to portray the world of the nineteenth century, yet does 
really nothing but sketch the foibles and weaknesses of a peculiar class. 
Everything which contributes to the glory of the age is passed over. 
We have been led into these remarks by reading Mr. Black’s new 
novel." We fancy that we here see, in spite of the limitation of the 
subject-matter, a writer who may some day vindicate novelists from the 
reproach of want of culture. “Kilmeny” shows a many-sidedness 
which is excessively rare. It abounds, in the first place, with what is 
the rarest of all gifts—humour. The characters, too, are drawn with 
an individuality which makes them stand out clear and distinct. The 
writer, too, without forcing his knowledge upon us, shows that he takes 
as keen an interest in art as in literature. He has travelled, and his 
pictures of Germany and German life are not mere reminiscences, but 
studies. The subject-matter is, however, as we have said, somewhat 
restricted. Mr. Black takes for his theme that pleasant country which 
is found everywhere, but which Shakespeare places by the sea—Bo- 
hemia. It has been described by authors of every nation. Thackeray 
has described it for us English. But Thackeray, after all, has only de- 
scribed it as a cigar-smoking, seltzer-drinking, lotus-eating land, in- 
habited by a race of Free Lances. Whenever he approaches the really 
noble and poetical side he cries out, as usual, seriberis Vario. And it is 
this side which finds its best expression in Mr. Black’s pages. Bo- 
hemia for him is not that district bounded on the north-east by the 
British Museum, and on the south-west by Kensington. He finds it 
down in Buckinghamshire, and on the Danube, and under the shadow 
of the Drachenfels. His whole book teems with pictures full of colour. 
He sees life and the world as it is seen by an artist. Here, for instance, 
is a scene in Buckinghamshire :— 


“We were in front of the broad and stately avenue that led up between 





1 “Kilmeny.” By William Black. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 
870. 
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great rows of Spanish chestnuts to the front of Burnham House. As we as- 
cended the avenue, the mullioned windows of the grey old building became 

lainer, the spire of the small church was visible through the trees, and be- 

ind us lay a long prospect down the valley and up over the hills which lay 
steeped in the soft, warm glow of the autumn sunlight. There was an autumn 
haze, too, lying over the olive green of the distant woods, and round about the 
great trunks of the trees near at hand—a soft, thin grey veil that caused the 
yellow stubble fields, the red fallow, the far-off brown-green beech woods, and 
the grey and white chalk hills to become faint and visionary in the heat, ren- 
— their various hues pale and ethereal, and laying, as it were, a gossamer- 
net of frail and fairy-like texture over the still beautiful landscape. ‘The glory 
of Buckinghamshire is its beech woods, that assume later in autumn an in- 
describable intensity of colour; but it seems to me that they should be seen 
with this silvery harvest-haze hanging over them, through which the distant 
hills, covered with these forests of beeches, actually shimmer in pale rose- 
colour and gold.”—vol. ii. pp. 115, 116. 


We have chosen this picture because it will be more familiar to the 
majority of English readers than the scenes abroad. The latter are, 
however, equally well done. Now it is this poetical atmosphere which 
gives its charm to Mr. Black’s book, and puts it quite out of the com- 
mon class of Bohemian tales. This poetical colouring is seen in what- 
ever Mr. Black touches upon. He seizes on the picturesque side. We 
see the same characteristics in his portraits. “Bonnie Leslie,” 
Heatherleigh, Lena Kunzen are all picturesque even to their dress, 
His very rustics are picturesque, not with the picturesqueness of the 
stage-peasant, but with the poetry of rustic life. We have already 
spoken of the humour which brightens Mr. Black’s pages. Good 
things are never so good when detached from their proper place, but 
we must give one or two to justify our criticism. Here is an opinion 
upon marriage:—“If our young men cultivate their present notions 
and habits, we shall soon have this world getting so far to be like 
heaven that there shall be in it neither marrying, nor giving in 
marriage,”’—vol. i. p. 117. 

Here is Uncle Job’s view upon the development of parsons :— 
“Tell ye what, Ted, if ye kep’ a lot o’ pahrsons in a green-house, 
and manured ’em, and let ’em develop, they'd grow into mealy- 
mouthed women.’’—vol. ii. p. 22. 

Uncle Job probably did not know that the French divided mankind 
into men, women, and parsons, and that his theory of clerical develop= 
ment would not consequently find much favour on the other side of 
the Channel. But the difference is probably made by Catholicism 
and Protestantism. Here, however, is an artist’s opinion on our 
mealy-mouthed women :—“ Women would suffer a good deal less—I 
mean, they wouldn’t so often be the victims of an idiotic delicaey— 
if with them language didn’t stop at their necks, and begin again at 
their ankles.”—vol. ii. p. 242 

These extracts will give the reader some idea of the humour and 
keen wit which are to be found in “ Kilmeny.”’ The book is manly 
and honest. The views are not quite the views of the fashionable 
world. Uncle Job is not a man who will be beloved by the parsons, 
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Lastly, when we say that “ Kilmeny ”’ is quite different to the ordinary 
novel, we give it no slight praise. 

The authoress of the Story of Elizabeth entitles her new work “To 
Esther, and other Sketches,”* but they might much more appropriately 
be called Gems. There is nothing whatever sketchy about them. 
They are like the miniatures on ivory to which Miss Austen so well 
compared her own writings. And it is just as difficult to convey any 
notion of the secret of Miss Thackeray’s success, as it is of Miss 
Austen’s, “Put brains into your colours” was Turner’s receipt to 
some dauber. And this is, in short, the secret of all great art. Miss 
Thackeray gives us pathos, quiet humour, subtle analysis of character, 
while other novelists give us merely tall talk and slangy jokes. As 
an example of what we mean we will take the shortest “sketch,” 
which by the way is by no means the best. It is an account of a 
Jéte at Meulan in honour of “ St. Céme,” answering somewhat to the 
“wakes” in our midland counties. And no inconsiderable share of 
Miss Thackeray’s success is owing to the way in which she contrasts 
the geniality and life of the scene with the heaviness at an English 
festival. St. Come is a martyr to whose memory “altars of ginger- 
bread and lace are erected,” and in whose honour a tumbler comes all 
the way from Paris, and a two-headed child arrives “in its bottle of 
spirits of wine.” ‘The scene is opened by one of those delightful 
sketches of the country on a September morning, which Miss Thacke- 
ray paints with such evident love. Then we are shown all the primi- 
tive country people, looking like “ figures out of Noah’s ark,” and all 
the animals in the fair, as if Noah’s ark had just been emptied. Even 
the pigs, as Miss Thackeray remarks, are more lively than the English 
animal. We are afraid, however, that “the little tortoiseshell pig 
with brown and red spots,” which so struck her fancy, must have had 
the measles. Then we are shown all the people munching ginger- 
bread called at Meulan semelle, which some wild philologist may 
perhaps connect with the German semmel, and even with those “ sem- 
nel cakes ” which are eaten at Worcestershire wakes, and about which 
such a furious controversy has raged. Miss Thackeray, who has tasted 
semelle, decides, however, that it is so called “ from its appetizing like- 
ness to the sole of a shoe.” Then we are shown all the grand ladies 
“curtseying and dipping to each other,” and the ladies who “ have 
the gift of the dance jerk.” Each person and each sight are described 
by happy touches such as these. It is this gift of happy description 
which makes these tales and essays such delightful reading. Miss 
Thackeray’s humour is of the same kind which delighted our ancestors 
in the pages of the “ Spectator.” 

We wish novelists would understand how important a part art 
plays in the construction of a novel. Those who have most studied 
Shakespeare confess that he is as great in art, which so few people 
perceive, as he is in beauty of language, which everybody ean perceive. 
So highly did Goethe value the art of construction that he used every 





* “To Esther, and other Sketches.” By Miss Thackeray. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 1869, 
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year to read through Moliére. And it must be remembered that art, 
and especially the art of construction, can only be gained by long 
study. It is the last grace which the author attains. 

The writer of “ Reminiscences of an Attorney’’® must have seen a 
great deal of the world and a variety of character. But he must 
remember that there is a great difference between describing a number 
of persons, adventures, and scenes, and blending them into an har- 
monious story. Here he, like so many more persons whose oppor- 
tunities for observation have been equally great, fails. He, however, 
possesses great advantages over the ordinary novelist. His knowledge 
of the law alone gives him a great superiority in discussing mort- 
gages, jointures, settlements, and terms of leases, which are always 
turning up in a novel. His knowledge, too, of the social state of 
Ireland enables him to give something more than a mere passing 
interest to portions of the story. Perhaps there is a little too much 
of the professional tone about the book. Such a heading to a chapter 
as “The Cestui Que Vie” may be very appropriate, but is somewhat 
puzzling, without the note which accompanies it, to the ordinary novel 
reader. Some of the incidents, as the stoppage of the great banking 
firm of Anson, Stuck, and Co., seem to be taken from real occurrences. 
At all events, there is a greater air of reality thrown over the dealings 
of the firm, and Mr. Anson’s plan of securing an income for his son 
and daughter-in-law, than we generally find in fiction. It is in de- 
tached narratives of this kind, where law and business are mixed up, 
that the author’s strength is seen to the greatest advantage. He 
also possesses a quick eye for seizing upon external peculiarities 
and characteristics. The great fault of the work, however, is want 
of construction. We must add that the printers have been un- 
usually careless, and that we have noticed a large number of mis- 
prints. 

We are always glad to meet Holme Lee.‘ She is always pleasant 
and readable. In her last novel she took us up, if we rightly remember, 
into the Cleveland district, amongst the iron mines. This time she 
again breaks new ground. We find ourselves transported into Stony- 
fellshire, which, we suppose, comprehends both Westmoreland and 
Cumberland ; and the same success which attended her on the eastern 
side follows her to the west. Holme Lee has accurately—that is to 
say, accurately enough for a novel—caught the dialect and peculiari- 
ties of the people. She has, too, most successfully sketched the 
beauties of the district. Such a success as this would at once put her 
far above the herd of novelists who seem not to take the slightest 
pains about the locality where their scenes are placed. A Devonshire 
rustic is drawn by them without any reference to his dialect. Like 
the Elizabethan dramatists, they make all their peasants talk the same 
conventional jargon. George Eliot was amongst the first who broke 








3 “ Reminiscences of an Attorney.” In Three Volumes. London: T. Cautley 
Newby. 1870. 

* **For Richer for Poorer.” By Holme Lee. In Three Volumes, London: 
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through the stage dialogue which did duty for local dialect. Holme 
Lee and others have followed her example. But to do this effectually, 
to give the proper local colouring, and yet not to overcharge it, 
requires great skill. But Holme Lee’s success does not end with her 
sketches of our north country manners and scenery. We have never 
before met with such charming pictures of Brittany. How the actors 
pass and repass from Cumberland to Brittany, and how they live at 
the Villa de l’Espérance, the reader must find out for himself. We 
have dwelt so long upon the setting of the tale that we are unable to 
do justice to the characters themselves. But there are few people 
who will not take an interest in the lives of Robert Rawstroun and 
Nan. We will therefore merely briefly commend the story especially 
to ladies who are in search of a quiet simple tale where they may 
see English life such as it really is in our Northern counties. 

“ What Her Face Said’” is a tale-in one volume, of which sort we 
wish there were more. Why are novels generally written in three 
volumes? ‘The publishers, we suspect, could give a better answer 
than the authors. As it is, most novels are eked out with “ padding” 
to suit the trade. Art is sacrificed to the requirements of the pub- 
lisher. The present tale is marked by a grace of style and delicacy 
of feeling which are now becoming very rare in ladies’ novels. The 
allusions show, too, careful and discriminative reading. The portraits 
are sketched in with a few happy touches. Thus Mr. Leyland is 
introduced to us as “standing by his wife’s chair, tall, straight, 
gentlemanly, something, as much as a gentleman may be, of a dandy.” 
The touch, “something as much as a gentleman may be,” is worthy 
of Miss Austen, and produces the exact effect which is required, and 
which an ordinary novelist could not have produced by pages of 
description. But itis in her descriptions of scenery that the authoress 
shows her real power. The sketch of the Nether House in summer- 
time, with its gardens stretching down to the river, as we see it in the 
third chapter, is full of poetry. But it is the sky and the sunset 
which the authoress loves to paint. Here is a scene very weird and 
eerie :— 

“Great trees, in long ranks, by where the river ran. Beyond were the 
marshes, with the first grey darkness of night on their green, threaded by 
black streams ; beyond all was a pale opaline sky, with broad streaks of dark- 
grey cloud low in it; such a sky as makes you think as you thought when a 
child—that if you only walked on, on, on, you would at length come to the 
edge of the earth and the foot of the sky, and, could you dare enough, 
enter into the heart and mystery of it.’—pp. 75, 76. 


And here is another scene, very different, but equally powerful :— 


“ And the sun rose every morning behind where the huge city, with its 
castle on the hill, stood up high and portentous; and the sun every night set 
below where the marshes ran along level lines, so that his shining robes, as he 
wrapt them together, flashed in light across them, across the Nether House, 





5 ¢¢What Her Face Said : The Story of Five Months, as Related to a Friend.” 
By Jane Hepplestone, Tondon: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1870. 
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across the trees looking curiously in on it over the brow of the hill, across 
the purpied woods of Banbrook.”—pp. 113, 114. 


We wish we could extend our praises to the whole tale; but about 
the middle the authoress falls into the worst faults of the Braddon 
school. We have shipwrecks, failures of banks, fevers, and what not, 
all coarsely daubed in. The authoress will probably reply, that with- 
out these sensation scenes she could not have found a public. <A true 
artist would prefer to let his work remain unread rather than spoil it 
by pandering to the vicious tastes of the day. : 

Whatever is good in “So Runs the World Away’ is spoilt by its 
imitation of Ouida’s delirious style. Everything is exaggerated. The 
hero, if Douglas be the hero, performs the usual impossibilities. He 
saves his friend’s life against an overwhelming number of Caffirs. 
This surely was enough. But before the book has closed he has 
saved not only his friend’s life again, but the heroine’s in an equally 
remarkable way from a fire. We find not only Ouida’s exagge- 
rations but Ouida’s peculiar blunders. Here is a sample :—“ Town 
was nearly empty—that is to say, in a fashionable point of view 
—and Captain Mowbray thought a little regretfully of the gold- 
leaved country woods, where grey partridges were falling like hail 
under the aim of one or two of his brother officers, who were fortunate 
enough to own good shooting quarters.’’—vol i. p. 276. 

Now here there are as many blunders as Cuvier discovered in the 
famous definition by the French savants of a crab. In the first place, 
the preponderating colour of a partridge is not grey; in the second 
place, partridges do not go in the autumn into “gold-leaved’’ woods ; 
in the third place, they do not go into woods at any time of the year. 
But the whole passage is a mass of blundering. What are “country 
woods” in which Mrs. Steele’s partridges live? Did she ever hear of 
town woods ? What are we to say, too, to such an absurdity as two guns 
knocking partridges over like hail in these woods? But this passage 
is not one whit less absurd than others which we could quote, where 
the writer is talking on subjects with which she is manifestly unac- 
quainted. Still there is something to be said in Mrs. Steele’s favour. 
If we cannot agree with her views on partridge shooting, we thoroughly 
sympathize with every word she says against the fashionable pigeon- 
matches of the day, where ladies watch birds being butchered (vol. ii. 
p. 244). We thoroughly sympathize, too, with Azalea’s protection of 
the fox (vol. ii. p. 246). ‘These passages give us some hopes for Mrs. 
Steele. She is neither without heart nor without brains. The early 
sketches of Azalea, and Lord Orme’s other children, especially Conrad, 
are very clever. But it is with Azalea we sympathize. If Mrs. Steele 
will discard Ouida and all exaggeration, and write about things which 
she understands, she may obtain a success worth having. 

A critic who does not know Australia is placed at a great disadvan- 
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tage in reviewing a novel like “Grif”? Our only plan is to judge it 
by some admitted standard. If we compare it with Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” its literary merits are at once apparent. 
Mr. Farjeon possesses descriptive power and humour in, perhaps, even 
a greater degree than Mr. Kingsley. He possesses also a ventrilo- 
quistic power to which the latter writer can make no pretence. Yet 
“Geoffry Hamlyn” was a success, and “Grif”’ is as likely as not to 
be a failure. The reason must be sought for in the characters them- 
selves. No amount of cleverness or dramatic or descriptive power 
ean make us feel an interest in human beings of whom we from diffe- 
rent habits know nothing to begin with, and with whom on acquain- 
tance we have but little sympathy. Nothing can be better than the 
way in which some of the adventures are told. Welsh Tom’s en- 
counter with the natives is perfect. But then these are detached 
pieces, and do not hold the story together. The descriptions of 
Australian scenery appear to us the best which we have ever read 
either in or out of novels. They have, too, the rare merit of con- 
veying useful information with regard to settling, the gold-diggings, 
and sheep-farming. From this point of view the book is of real value 
to any one who thinks of becoming a colonist. Nor do the accounts 
seem too highly coloured, which is the great danger in novels. 
Here, for instance, is a description of life at the gold-diggings, which 
agrees exactly with what we have heard from a German who had 
been at work in them for several years, and who finally came away no 
richer than he went :— 

“T should think a gold-digger’s life is very much like agambler’s. There is 
the same feverish excitement about it, and although you may go on losing and 
losing, and wasting your time, there is always the chance of a run of luck 
setting in with the next deal of the cards. Ata new rush, for instance, while 
you are sinking your claim, you are always speculating as to what it will turn 
out ; and when you go to sleep, you will dream, perhaps, that you have found 
a nugget as big as your head. Such nuggets have been found, you know, 
Men at starvation point one day may be tolerably rich the next. 1 once gave 
up a claim in disgust, after working at it for two months. Three miners took 
it up a few days afterwards, and went home with twelve hundred pounds 
apiece for a month’s work. If I had driven my pick two inches further T should 
have come upon as rich a patch of gold as was ever found.” —vol. 1i. p. 177. 

We wish that we had space to quote the account of the great find— 
how the crushing of forty tons of quartz was carried on during four 
days and nights ; how the owners stood by with revolvers cocked ; how, 
when they reached the bottom of the bucket, they fairly jumped for 
joy at finding it was nearly all gold ; and how, too, when the retort was 
taken out of the furnace, “there lay the beautiful gold, changing in 
the process of cooling into all the colours of the rainbow.” ‘The 
whole scene is most vividly and dramatically described. There is, 
too, a most graphic account of a hot day in Melbourne, which de- 
serves high praise. Mr. Farjeon must, however, beware of falling 





7 “Grif; A Story of Australian Life.” By B. L. Farjeon. London: Tinsley 
Brothers, 1870. 
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into Mr. Dickens’s mannerisms and tricks of style. In one or two 
places his best bits are disfigured by an obvious imitation. We shall 
hope to meet him again, and hope, too, to meet him with characters 
with whom we can feel more at home than those in his present story. 

“ Piccadilly ’’* is not a novel in the ordinary sense of the term. It 
is, however, something very much better—an essay anda satire upon 
the money-grubbing and tuft-hunting classes of the day. The author 
is evidently in earnest ; and this earnestness gives power to the satire. 
The characters are too ‘slightly sketched to call for any notice as 
characters. Lady Broadhem, the Earl of Broadhem, the Bodwinkles, 
and Mr. Goldtip are merely pegs on which the author hangs his satire. 
Nor does the Church escape. And we may notice that, as far as the 
Church is concerned, it is not at individuals but at the system that 
Mr. Oliphant directs his attack. Lastly, we must congratulate Mr. 
Doyle on his re-appearance. His sketches are peculiarly suited to the 
text. The satire of the one is admirably reflected by the satire of the 
other. 

To the remainder of the novels we can only devote a few lines. 
Mr. Arthur 4 Beckett® is one of those writers who wilfully abuses his 
powers. His story is very clever, but spoilt by improbabilities. Miss 
Drury’s tale!® is suited for a younger class of readers than those who 
generally subscribe to Mudie. It belongs to the order “ goody.” 
Lord Pollington, we should have imagined, might have found some 
better story than Margarita™ to have translated from the Spanish. 
What would the Spaniards think of our literature if Lord Pollington 
was to translate “ Lady Audley’s Secret’’ as a specimen of our novels ? 
“ Not in Vain”!? is a good novel of the second class. Some of the 
characters, as the Petwings, are clearly and forcibly sketched. But 
the authoress has a great deal to learn of the method and machinery 
by which a story should be evolved. “A Dangerous Guest’?® has 
been condemned in strong terms by acontemporary. As far as we can 
perceive, there is nothing better nor worse in it than in a score of other 
novels which we are obliged to read through in the course of a quarter. 
We are, however, ready to acknowledge that a prolonged course of novel 
reading is likely to blunt our moral faculties. Still, if the “ Dangerous 
Guest” is to be condemned, what shall we say to certain other novels ? 

Mr. Massey’s poems! show no growth. As in the case of the late 





8 “ Piccadilly. A Fragment of Contemporary Biography.” By Lawrence 
Oliphant. With Eight Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
1870. 
® “Fallen among Thieves. A Novel of Interest.” By Arthur & Beckett. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1870. 

10 «*The Normans ; or, Kith and Kin.” By A. H. Drury. London : Chapman 
and Hall. 1870. 

1 «* Margarita.” Freely Translated from the Spanish by Viscount Pollington, 
M.A., F.R.G.S8. London: Chapman and Hall. 1870. 

12 “Not in Vain. A Story of the Day.” By ArmarGreye. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1869. 

3 “A Dangerous Guest.” By the Author of “Gilbert Rugge.” London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1870. 
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Alexander Smith, Mr. Massey’s mind does not expand. The great 

movements of the day appear to have no interest for him. The mis- 
givings, the doubts, the problems which affect the foremost minds, 
more especially of the younger generation, do not for a moment trouble 
him. This want of breadth of view and lack of culture produce their 
due effects. The latter is seen in Mr. Massey’s style. Cultivation | 
would surely have saved any one from comparing the late Earl 

Brownlow to a dove upon earth and a Bird of Paradise up in heaven 

(page 112). Good taste would save any one from such a spasmodic 

outburst as— 


i 
“ Traitors may talk of England going down | 








(In quicksands that their coward selves have sown)— 
She swims in hearts like these !”—p. 355. 

Reason, rhyme, and metaphor are here all set at defiance in the 
smallest space we ever remember to have seen. Why people who, 
like Goldwin Smith for example, may draw unfavourable conclusions as | 
to England’s prosperity compared with that of other nations, are to be. | 
denounced by Mr. Massey as traitors is not obvious. The metaphor 
| of sowing quicksands is also obscure. Mr. Massey might as well talk 
of sowing batter-pudding. How, too, England is to swim in any hearts 
requires an explanation ; as well as the rhyme of “ down” to “sown.” 
Why some of Mr. Massey’s pieces are written at all is a mystery. 
The poem upon Thackeray, for instance, might have been made on any 
tall man with white hair who had written a novel. The pleasantest 
piece which we can find is a Home Song. Here are a few stanzas 
from it :— 





“The larch is smoothing her tresses 
In a twine of the daintiest green ; 
With fresh spring-breath the ot heaves 
His breast to the sunny sheen. 
A shower of spring-green sprinkles the lime, 
A shower of spring-gold the broom ; 
And each rath tint of the tender time 
Wakes the wish that my Lady were Home. 


“In the coppice, the dear primroses 
Are the smile of each dim green nook, 
Gravely gladsome; sunny but cool 
With the sound of the gurgling brook ; 
And by the wayside, in a burst of delight, 
From the world of fairy and gnome 
All the flowers are crowding to see the sight 
At their windows. My Lady come Home. 
* * * * * 
“Your apple-blooms are fragrant 
Beyond the breath of the South; 
Every bud, for an airy kiss, 
Is lifting a ey wee mouth. 
A greener glory hour by hour, 


——=—O——————— 


nd a peep of ruddier bloom, 
But the a) ih waiteth its human flower. 


Dear my }gady come Home.”—pp. 371-373, 
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This is very tender and delicate, fragrant as the apple-blooms them- 
selves, and reminds us of Mr. Massey’s best manner. We heartily 
wish we could find more of the same quality. Mr. Massey’s new book 
has, however, been a great disappointment. He has, we are afraid, 
been spoilt by flattery. He was one of the few younger poets from 
whom we expected much. May the next volume be more worthy of 
the author of “ Babe Christabel” than the present. 

Mrs. Webster’s poems!’ show precisely those qualities which Mr. 
Massey’s for the most part want: they exhibit simplicity and tender- 
ness. Mr. Massey runs riot in metaphors; Mrs. Webster’s taste is 
perfect. It is quite true that where a hundred people have heard of 
Mr. Massey, only one has of Mrs. Webster. So much the worse for 
the ninety-nine. It is not so long since, however, that Browning 
and Morris were in Mrs. Webster’s position, and were only appreciated 
by a few admirers. We may briefly therefore say, for those who 
are ignorant, that Mrs. Webster is the translator of the Pro- 
metheus of Auschylus, and the Medea of Euripides, and that her 
versions have won universal praise from all who are capable of forming 
an opinion. Some years ago she published two volumes of poems, 
which, like her translations, attracted the attention of the best critics. 
Mrs. Webster’s poetry is not for the multitude; you must bring 
delicacy and refinement with you in order to appreciate its beauties. 
Mrs. Webster has no showy qualities. Her simplicity is likely to 
repel the multitude, whose taste has been vitiated by false imagery and 
sham sentiment. And this simplicity is combined with a subtlety of 
thought, feeling, and observation which demand that attention which 
only real lovers of poetry are apt to bestow. Her new volume shows 
marked progress. It exhibits greater self-restraint, a firmer technical 
handling, purer colour, and deeper thought Mrs. Webster’s power is 
not seen in detached passages. As Lessing said, “ Ever so many 
flashes of lightning do not make daylight.’” And this is true of the 
highest poetry. It is, therefore, difficult by any extracts to convey an 
idea of Mrs. Webster’s powers. The beauty of each piece lies, as it 
should, in the whole piece itself. It is not till we have read the 
whole poem through, and seen the bearings of part to part, that we 
apprehend its real excellence. There is, however, one short idyll— 
“The Happiest Girl in the World,” from which we shall venture to 
give an extract or two. The poem is simple in the extreme. There 
is no action: it is merely the analysis of the feelings of a girl who 


has accepted her lover :-— 


‘A week ago, only a little week : 
It seems so much, much longer, though that day 
Is every morning still my yesterday ; 
As all my life ’twill be my yesterday, 
For all my life is morrow to my love.” 


So the poem commences. And the girl is thankful for the little space 





15 “ Portraits.” By Augusta Webster. London: Macmillanand Co. 1870, 
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of time that she now has to realize “ what to be his means.” She is gra- 
dually led on to ask herself how their love grew :— 


“The small green spikes of snowdrops in the spring 
Are there one morning ere you think of them ; 
Still we may tell what morning they pierced up : 
June rosebuds stir and open stealthily, 

And every new-blown rose is a surprise ; 
Still we can date the day when one unclosed : 
But how can I tell when my love began ?” 


The whole of this scene is marked by a simplicity and subtlety 
of language and thought which it would be difficult to match in 
contemporary poetry. And then the girl continues :— 


Oh, was it like the young pale twilight star 
That quietly breaks on the vacant sky, 
Is sudden there and perfect while you watch, 
And, though you watch, you have not seen it dawn, 
The star that only waited and awoke.” 


This last line is perfect. We wish that we had room to describe 
the way in which her lover’s love grew. We must, however, pass 
on to the account of her going to meet him, unconscious that he 


loves her :— 
** And oh had I but known! Why did no bird, 

Trilling its own sweet lovesong, as I passed, 
So musically, marvellously glad, 
Sing one for me too, sing me ‘ It is he,’ 
Sing ‘ Love him,’ and ‘ You love him: it is he,’ 
That I might then have loved him when he loved, 
That one dear moment might be date to both.” 


This last again is one of those many perfect lines by which Mrs, 
Webster reveals those feelings which have been so often felt but 
never yet expressed. And then follow some lines in which the girl 
depreciates herself, and wonders how she could have attracted her 


lover’s attention :— 
*‘He waited as you wait the reddening fruit 
Which helplessly is ripening on the tree, 
And not because it tries or longs, or wills, 
Only because the sun will shine on it ; 
But he who waited was himself that sun,” 


And then follows the incident of a little child falling asleep on her 
lap, as she falls asleep by her lover’s side, presaging and foreshadowing 
the rest which comes with perfect love :— 

“ And shall I for so many coming days 
Be flower and sweetness to him? Oh pale flower, 
Grow, grow and blossom out, and fill the air ; 
Feed on his richness, grow, grow, blossom out, 
And fill the air, and be enough for him. 
Oh crystal music of the air-borne lark, 
So falling, nearer, nearer, from the sky, 
Are you a message to me of dear hopes ? 
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Oh trilling gladness, flying down to earth, 

Have you brought answer of sweet prophecy ? 
Have you brought answer to the thoughts in me ? 
Oh happy answer, and oh happy thoughts ! 

And which is the bird’s carol, which my heart’s ?” 


And then suddenly, with a Shakesperian touch, the girl breaks off, 
as she has done once before in the earlier part of the poem :— 


‘But I have known the lark’s song half sound sad, 
And I have seen the lake, which rippled sun, 
Toss dimmed and purple in a sudden wind; 

And let me laugh a moment at my heart 

That thinks the summertime must all be fair, 
That thinks the good days always must be good : 
Yes let me laugh a moment——may be weep.” 


After this the lines grow in intensity. She would not even have 
what “ is women’s dearest wish. . . . to press a baby to her breast,” 
for fear lest it should steal any of her love for her husband. “ What 
would her heart be if it was halved ?” And then, again, she stops 
and asks—“ or would it grow?” And in this question lies the solu- 
tion. Here, too, we must stop. We feel that we have not done 
the poem justice. Nor will our readers, we fear, be able to judge of 
its beauties by our extracts. The poem must be read like the others 
in the book as a whole. Lastly, we do not expect Mrs. Webster to 
be popular all at once. But if she only remains true to herself she 
will most assuredly take a higher rank as a poet than any woman has 
yet done. 

If “ Walpole; or, Every Man has his Price,’”® had not borne Lord 
Lytton’s name on the title-page, we are quite sure that nobody would 
have read it. Whether Lord Lytton’s present popularity will continue 
or not we shall not attempt to predict. It was said of his “St. 
Stephen’s” that he had put a great deal of powder in, but had for- 
— ball. In his present attempt he has omitted both powder 
and ball. 

Mr. George Smith’s poems” have already gained the public ear. 
The simple fact that they have been published in some of the best 
magazines of the day prove that they possess merit considerably above 
the average. Mr. George Smith has undoubtedly a most correct ear, 
and a command of language which is far from common. But we need 
not tell him much more is wanted. Few persons in these days can 
entirely devote themselves to the Muses; and without this devotion 
nothing can be accomplished. Mr. Smith’s poems appear to be the 
amusement of the spare hours of an accomplished man rather than 
the devotion of a life. 

Every mother ought to possess “ Child-Nature.”’® When we simply 





16 ** Walpole ; or, Every Man has his Price.” A Comedy in Rhyme, In Three 
Acts. By Lord Lytton. Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 1869. 

7 ** A Queen’s Death, and other Poems.” By George Smith. London: 
Longmans, Green, andCo. 1870. 

18 ¢* Child-Nature.” By one of the Authors of “Child-World.” London: Strahan 
and Co. 1869. 
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say that it is by one of the authors of “Child-World,” we have done 
enough to recommend it to every nursery in Great Britain. We 
would, however, advise the author to cut out some of the jokes, which 
are both weak and misplaced. 

Mr. Kendall, probably fearing that his poems'® would be above our 
comprehension, has most thoughtfully pasted in for our benefit the 
opinion of the Melbourne Argus upon them. We are certainly much 
obliged to him, as it has relieved us from all further trouble in the 
matter. 

Mr. Teetgen’s” poetry is of the usual stamp. Here is a stanza :— 


i yn a - tree, 
ubbling and rushing by me, 
Soliloquise to the sea, 

Leaping along.” 


Brooks may possibly steal out of a tree. But how one thing can 
soliloquize to another is a puzzle. 

Miss Bayne’s*! poems are of the same order as Mr. Teetgen’s, with 
a little religion flung in. Here is a specimen :— 


* Beautiful valleys of glistening corn, 
Drinking the dewdrops the fairies have worn, 
Bursting with laughter all over the land— 
Flinging the ripe grain afar with each hand, 
Dancing and racing the frolicsome breeze, 
Resting when weary beneath the still trees,” &c. &. 


The valleys may perform all these gymnastics. But we think that 
it is the reader who is likely to burst with laughter. 

Mr. Kaines has bestowed a great deal of labour on the ‘“‘ Love- 
Poems of All Nations.”* He has apparently laid most countries 
under contribution. North and South alike yield him stores. His 
collection, too, has not been made without taste and discrimination. 

The Editor of “The Odes of Anacreon”®’ has, however, made a 
grave mistake, both in taste and discrimination. His statement that 
the genius of Girodet de Roussy is Greek in character, is about as 
correct as his other statement, that Moore’s translation is in harmony 
with the spirit of Anacreon. Without going into detail, our chief 
objection to this edition is that the illustrations are often revoltingly 


ugly. 
It is hardly fair to judge Mr. Fitzgerald’s “ Proverbs and Come- 





19 “‘Teaves from Australian Forests.” By Henry Kendall. Melbourne : George 
Robertson. 1870. 

20 «« Fruit from Devon. And other Poems.” By Alexander Teetgen. London: 
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%\ “Sighs of Hope.” By Emily Bayne. London: Basil Montagu Pickering. 
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diettas’”’** without seeing them acted. A piece which often reads 
tamely in the closet succeeds on the stage. Mr. Fitzgerald’s pieces 
appear, however, to possess the qualities which command success— 
easy dialogue, interesting situations, and no small amount of humour. 

A number of books for boys and girls deserve some notice, as being 
far superior to the general character of such works. Canon Kings- 
ley’s*® well-known fairy tale is the most ambitious. Perhaps it is a 
little too ambitious. There are some things in the book the meaning 
of which we doubt if Canon Kingsley himself quite understands. Still 
better, in our opinion, is Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s “ Stories for My 
Children.”** The “Story of the Brown Fairy” is told with genuine 
humour, which is not lost in the illustration. Lastly comes Miss 
Yonge’s book,” which is much more substantial fare. We do not 
pretend to have examined it very critically. We are, however, always 
ready to accept Miss Yonge upon trust. It appears though that 
some portions are not to be taken quite at the foot of the letter. 
Would it not be well, however, for one who can make history as 
attractive as fiction, for both young and old, to keep strictly to his- 
torical truth? Life is so dreadfully short that we have hardly time 
to learn, much less time to unlearn. 

We owe a debt of deep gratitude to Mr. Arber.* It has been said 
that the printing-press abolished all class privileges. This, however, 
has been far more true in theory than in practice. Some of the old 
book-clubs for reprinting rare books were founded upon a system of 
exclusiveness. No one, unless they possessed what was formerly said 
to be the All Souls qualification for a fellowship—of being Bene 
natus, bene vestitus, et mediocriter doctus—was admitted as a member. 
Limited impressions of valuable books are still printed, as if with the 
sole purpose of preventing the multitude from enjoying them. Mr. 
Halliwell prints ten copies of such a work as Sharp’s ‘‘ Warwickshire 
Glossary,” and the same number of a “ Concordance to Shakespeare’s 
Poems.” The last book would be welcomed by philologists in all parts of 
the world.. Instead of, however, being sold for five shillings, the only 
copy which has ever come into the market fetched over six pounds: it 
is thus safely put out of the reach of all ordinary students. Poverty 
is made a crime even in literature; we repeat, therefore, that we owe 
a debt of deep gratitude to Mr. Arber for breaking down the old class- 
exclusiveness. He is giving us, as the whole English-speaking world 
ought to know, an admirable series of well-selected and carefully 
edited reprints, printed in good type and on good paper, at a price 





*%4 “Proverbs and Comedicttas.” Written fur Private Representation. By 
Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.8.A. London: StrahanandCo. 1869. 

25 “The Water Babies: a Fairy Tale, fora Land Baby.” By the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, Canon of Chester. New Edition. London: Macmillan and Co, 1869, 
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London: Macmillan and Co. 1869. 

27 “The Caged Lion.” By Charlotte M. Yonge. London: Macmillan and 
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which, for its cheapness, is perfectly marvellous: he is, in short, 
making what was formerly the privilege of a few the possession of 
the many. In his hands the printing-press is really democratic: such 
an undertaking deserves every support; if it fails, it fails from no 
fault of Mr, Arber’s, but from the apathy of the public. His last 
reprint is the first English comedy, “ Roister Doister,” written some 
time before 1553, by Nicholas Udall. The value of the play, as illus- 
trating the rise of the English drama, cannot be exaggerated. But the 
comedy itself is by no means destitute of merit. It contains passages 
of genuine humour and several charming songs, some of which—as 
“ Pipe Merry Annot,” and, “I mun be married a Sunday”—have long 
since taken their place in all collections of English poetry. The only 
suggestion which we have to make is whether it would not be worth 
while to add a few notes by way of explanation, as has been done in 
Pulham’s edition, where, however, a strange blunder occurs. Mr. 
Arber must remember that he is editing for the general reader, who 
cannot be expected to understand the meaning of many of the obsolete 
phrases and terms. We shall hope that the present play is only the 
beginning of a series of our early English comedies, most of which, as 
“ Roister Doister” has been till the present moment, are quite inacces- 
sible to the public. 

If the Professor of “Belles Lettres”*® in Harvard College is so 
strong, what must the Professor of History be? Professor Lowell 
has written a book which we cannot too highly praise: it is brilliant 
in style, and masculine in its good sound sense. To whichever of the 
six essays we turn we find something original. With the Americans 
the admirable essay—admirable no less in its firm grasp of the subject 
than in general historic knowledge—upon “New England ‘Iwo 
Centuries Ago’’ will doubtless be most read. But the key-note of 
them all is the same. Professor Lowell never loses sight of the fact 
that all the beautiful sentiments in the world weigh less than a single 
lovely action. This is the corner-stone of his teaching: he equally 
impresses it when he is criticising Petrarch and Rousseau, or when 
defending Rousseau against the criticisms of Burke and Moore. It is 
Professor Lowell’s high and manly tone which gives such weight to 
his teachings. One essay, “ Shakespeare Once More,” is sure to attract 
attention ; it is really refreshing, after all the nonsense which has been 
talked, more especially in Germany, to meet with sober criticism. 
Professor Lowell, noticing the happy conjuncture of events at Shake- 
speare’s birth, comments on the diction of the common people. “We 
are startled,” he observes, “ to find the common sailors in ‘ Hakluyt’s 
Voyages’ using a speech which we should be glad to buy back at any 
cost ;” and the same remark is applicable to the poorest sermons and 
pamphlets of the day. And this is, after all, the real reason why we 
so often cannot understand Shakespeare. We do not speak the speech 
he spoke. Multa ignoramus que nobis non laterent si veterum lectio 
nobis fuit familiaris. Excellent, too, are Professor Lowell's remarks 
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upon Shakespeare’s classical knowledge. He sums up the whole matter 
in the following pregnant sentence : “ Shakespeare’s resemblance to the 
classics is that of consanguinity, more striking in expression than in 
mere resemblance of feature.” He even has the boldness to question 
Ben Jonson’s criticism upon the famous line, “ Cesar did never wrong 
but with just cause,” and we certainly think that he has succeeded in 
turning the edge of it. Professor Lowell, in short, so thoroughly 
understands the requirements for an editor of Shakespeare, that we 
shall hope that he may some day undertake the task, and increase our 
obligations to America in Shakespearian criticism. In conclusion, we 
give a hearty welcome to his present work. 

Amongst miscellaneous books we must class Herr Oswald’s “ Account 
of the Italian Guest.’”’*° The old courtesy books were something very 
different to what we might now expect from the title. Many of them 
were really treatises on ethics. One of the best known was Casa’s 
“ Galateo ” [1576], a curious epitome of which, apparently unknown 
to Lowndes, may be found bound up at the end of the “Golden 
Cabinet” [1616]. The first thing which strikes us on reading Herr 
Oswald’s account of Thomasin von Zirclaria is how much better such 
work is produced by societies than by publishers. A publisher would 
assuredly have spoilt Herr Oswald’s account. It would not have been 
long enough for the exigencies of the trade, and the author would have 
been obliged to have filled it out with padding. The account as it now 
stands is the model of a monograph. The labour has evidently been 
one of pure love. Unfortunately we have no space for quotation. But 
all those who take any interest in the literature of the thirteenth 
century should turn to Herr Oswald’s pages. And here we may take 
the opportunity of repeating what Mr. Skeat has said in the pages of 
a contemporary, that the publications of the Early English Text So- 
ciety can be purchased separately, as should be the case with all socie- 
ties, by non-subscribers. 

Mr. Seton” has hardly allowed himself room to do full justice to 
the main part of his subject. Now that the art of letter-writing has 
been destroyed by the penny post, we should like to see a really good 
collection of letters by the best letter-writers, such as, for example, 
Gray. We prefer Gray’s letters almost to his poetry. There is an 
ease about them which contrasts favourably with the artificial cha- 
racter of much of his verse. Mr. Seton’s book, however, deals with 
other matters besides letters in the purely literary sense. We have 
chapters on Post-office Statistics, on Handwriting, and on Character 
from Handwriting. Tables are given us of the various sorts of hands 
which great men, statesmen, poets, historians, and generals have written. 
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Altogether the book thoroughly carries out its title, as far as these 
chapters are concerned. The reader will find both information and 
amusement in its pages. 

“Short and sweet poems, framed to praise or dispraise, or some other 
sharpe conceit which are called Epigrammes.” Thus Camden defines 
epigrams. And though Mr. Dodd*? would certainly shrink from 
adopting Camden’s criticism upon the relative merit of English epi- 
grams compared with Greek models, yet he substantially adopts the 
definition. His collection is very wide and varied. There are few 
books which, if tastefully edited, make such delightful reading as a col- 
lection of epigrams. We can always with pleasure take up the “ De- 
litie Delitiarum,’’ and the “ Musarum Deliciz.” On the other hand, 
no books are so offensive as the average “ Help to Discourse,” “ Enemy 
to Idleness,” “ Triumph of Wit,” and all the rest of the tribe, compiled 
by persons who are as deficient in taste as in scholarship. Mr. Dodd’s 
collection belongs to the former class. His preface shows how 
thoroughly he is qualified for the task which he has undertaken. He- 
understands what both wit and poetry mean. If we were inclined to 
quarrel with him it would be on the ground that in the body of 
his work he is hardly true to the canons of his preface. A collection 
of epigrams is like the Sybil’s books. It will bear dividingand dividing, 
and each time becomes more valuable by the process. There are in 
the present volume very many epigrams which we should at once expel. 
We need not name them; for we are quite sure that Mr. Dodd is as 
capable of detecting a weak epigram as any man. Let us, too, at the 
same time, beg for the immediate expulsion of all epigrams whose point 
depends on the spelling or pronunciation of a word. All such vile 
pieces containing puns upon gout (p. 463), and craft (p. 492), &., 
should be banned without mercy. Punning is the wit of a fool. 
When Mr. Dodd has thoroughly purged his collection, and given us 
the originals of the translations, his book is sure to become an authority. 
His notes display both scholarship and taste. He has in this portion 
done for the volume what Dr. Oesterley has for Shakespeare’s Jestbook. 
One word more. Mr. Dodd gives us a long list of books of reference. 
We miss, however, Ashe’s rare “ Fasciculus Florum,” in which will be 
found many happy, though quaint translations. There are two editions, 
one of 1618, sold at the Heber sale in 1885 (see Catalogue, part v. 
lot 991), and another of 1636, sold at Sir Mark Sykes’ sale. 

Dr. Pick’s” is a laudable attempt to supply what is really a great 
want—a good French and English Dictionary. He is on the right 
road. But he has stopped half-way. He is perfectly correct when 
he says, that a word is more easily remembered “if we trace it in 
other languages already known to us.” But Dr. Pick seldom traces 
his words far enough. The book is very well as far as it goes, and to 





“ “The Epigrammatists: a Selection from the Epigrammatic Literature of 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times.” With Notes, Observations, Illustrations, 
and an Introduction. By the Rev. Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. London: Bell and 
Daldy. 1870. 

33 « An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language.” By Edward Pick, 
Ph.D, London: John Murray. 1869. 
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a certain extent supplies what is so greatly wanted. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Dr. Pick gives us “ Pervenche, s. f. periwinkle; It. pervinea ; 
pervinea, vinca.” But we do not know that a boy is much the gainer 
by this: he wants to go a step further. Dr. Pick has left out the 
one important word. The boy wants to be told that vinca itself 
comes from vincire, to bind; and that the plant, like some others, 
really means the binding plant, in allusion to its growth. If, too, Dr. 
Pick had added that Chaucer and our older poets wrote pervinke and 
pervenke, the boy would have thoroughly grasped not only the mean- 
ing of the word, but would have remembered it by tracing it in 
his own language. Dr. Pick, however, seems so dreadfully afraid of 
using too much space. His book by no means yet comes under the 
ban of the proverb about big books. It might be increased to double 
its size without being unwieldy. We hope Dr. Pick will take this 
under consideration. If his method was properly carried out, his 
Dictionary would command all the schools in the kingdom. 

We have in England our “Handbook of Fictitious Names and 
Literary Forgers,” but it is a very simple affair by the side of the 
new edition of Quérard’s “Supercheries Littéraires Dévoilées.’™ 
Thackeray somewhere tells a story of a man who bought the manu- 
script of a novel and published it as his own. What Thackeray 
merely imagined may be found to have its counterpart in real life in 
Quérard’s pages. The book is not merely amusing but useful, and 
should have its place in every good library. 

The jokes in the “Autour de la Lune’’*® are excessively heavy. 
Mr. De Morgan might perhaps have given an interest both to the 
comic and scientific parts; but this is clearly beyond the reach of 
M. Jules Verne. 

Heine’s*® humour has been described as “ sentimentalism soured,” 
and this is often true of the humour of his poetry. Humour, too, is 
sometimes with Heine a mere trick. Those who are curious to see 
the way in which Heine worked and polished up his wit should study 
these Remains. This is, after all, the chief value of the book. The 
poems, with one or two notable exceptions, can hardly be considered 
worthy of him. The fragments of prose cannot, as they stand, be 
fairly judged. They remind one of those detached sentences which 
are found in the editions of Swift’s works, but with, of course, a far 
wider range of thought. 

Whilst Shakespeare commentators in England are content to plod 
away at the mere meaning of words, our German brethren are taking 
much higher flights. To ri jv eiva,” if we rightly understand it, 
is an attempt to define Shakespeare’s philosophy as it may be gathered 





34 “Les Supercheries Littéraires Dévoilées.”’ Par J. M. Quérard. Seconde 
Edition, considerablement Augmentée. Publiée par MM. Gustave Brunet et 
Pierre Jannet. TomeJI. 1" Partie. Paris: Paul Daffis. 1869. 

35 “ Autour de la Lune.” Par Jules Verne. Paris: J. Hetzel et C*. 1870. 

36 « Letzte Gedichte und Gedanken.” Von Heinrich Heine. Hamburg: Hoff- 
man and Campe. 1869. 
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from “ Hamlet’’ and the Sonnets, and to prove that their author is an 
Aristotelian. 

The Editors of the “ Schiller-Lexicon”* have brought their labours 
to a conclusion. The work is finished with the completeness which 
distinguished the first volume. 

Amongst reprints we must give the first place to “Friends in 
Council.” We trust that the Peace Society’s attention will be 
directed to the admirable Essay upon War, in the first volume of the 
second series. Every one of the arguments is as strong now as ever. 
We must not forget to note two editions of Leigh Hunt’s Essays. 
The first is well known. The second*! is carefully and tastefully 
edited by Mr. Ollier, whose notes will be found serviceable in explain- 
ing the allusions to things and persons now forgotten. We must give, 
too, a word of praise to Mr. Alexander Murray’s cheap and handy 
reprint of Warton’s “ History of English. Poetry.” 

We can afford but a small space this quarter to the translations. 
“ Flowers from Fatherland* are very much above the average. Those _ 
which we have examined, especially from Heine, are characterized by 
many happy touches ; and Heine is always a good test. 

Of Conington’s version of the “ Satires and Epistles of Horace’ we 
need say nothing. If Horace had desired to have been translated into 
English, it would have been by Conington. 

We give a hearty welcome to the first instalment of the “Classics 
for English Readers.” The idea is good, and seems well carried out. 

We must not pass over the “Hore Tennysonianz,’’“ edited by 
Mr. Church, though we should have been far more pleased to have seen 
him in the capacity of author rather than of editor and translator. 
We need not say that every page bears the marks of taste and scholar- 
ship. A poet is here translated by a poet. 

Lastly we have to acknowledge the “ Iliad,’ edited by Mr. Rey- 
nolds. It fully sustains the high standard of the Catena Classicorum 
Series. 





38 ¢¢ Schiller-Lexicon. Erlaiiterndes Wérterbuch zu Sehiller’s Dichterwerken 
unter Mitwirkung von Karl Goldbeck,” bearbeitet von Ludwig Rudolph. 
Zweiter Band. Berlin: Effert und Lindtner. 1869. 

39 “ Friends in Council: A Series of Readings, and Discourse thereon.” First 
and Second Series. London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 1869. 

40 «‘Tmagination and Fancy.” By Leigh Hunt. Fourth Edition. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1870. 
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IVING honour to claims prospective rather than present, we 
place first upon our list of lately issued art books a small frag- 
ment of what will one day be a very huge book indeed. Just as the 
final appendix of Miiller’s “ Dictionary of Artists” is being separately 
issued, and bringing its contents down to our immediate time, the first 
instalment of another and vaster “ Dictionary of Artists” is issued 
under the auspices of Dr. Julius Meyer! of Munich. Dr. Julius 
Meyer, in this new edition of Nagler’s great book of reference, has 
undertaken one of those tasks from which! any non-German 
mind would shrink. He has undertaken to supervise and edit a 
complete, exhaustive, and critically accurate Encyclopedia of Art- 
biography, which is to contain accounts of the lives and lists of 
the works of every artist in whatever kind, illustrious or obscure, that 
has lived or is living in ancient or modern times. For this purpose 
the co-operation of a body of more than fifty of the best known Euro- 
pean critics and investigators has been secured ; and Dr. Meyer finds 
himself at the head of a regiment including such names as those of 
Brunn, Falke, Hermann Grimm, Kuhn, Liibke, Liitzow, Ruland, 
Schnaase, Springer, Unger, Woltmann, Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Paul 
Lefort, Paul Mantz, Otto Miindler, Frederic Villot, every one, in a 
word, who has the reputation of especial science in any branch of the 
subject. The first instalment, issued nearly three months ago, carries 
us down as far as “Ad” only, and we fear that few of the pre- 
sent contributors can be expected to survive until Z is reached. 
Meantime the repertory, whether it ever gets completed or not, promises 
to be one of unexampled value, inspiring confidence in its accuracy 
the moment it is opened, and to which no inquirer will turn without 
just hope of having his inquiry satisfied. The most important articles 
included in the present instalment are those on the Modenese family 
of painters “dell’ Abate,” by M. Miindler, and on the Milanese 
family of modellers and medal-designers “ Abondio,” by the editor. 
The enthusiastic sacristan of the ancient Church dedicated to the 
Virgin at Danzig, has put forth (at his own cost, we wonder ?—for it 
is not a publication that can pay) two volumes devoted to the detailed 
illustration and description of the treasures of his church.2 A stout 
volume of photographs, and a thin volume of text; both handsomely 
and ambitiously got up, and the pair enclosed for protection in a case 
of board—this is surely more than ever has been done for the 
treasures of any other church-sacristy. What seems to have suggested 
the undertaking was the discovery made by the author during some 
restorations done in the years 1861-62, of many treasures that had been 








1 “ Allgemeines Kiinstler Lexicon ;” herausgegeben von Dr. Julius Meyer. 


Zweite ginzlich neugearbeitete Auflage von Nagler’s Kiinstler-Lexicon. Erster 
Band. Erste Lieferung. Leipzig: Englemann. 1870. 

2 “Die Schatzkammer der Marienkirche zu Danzig.” Beschrieben von A. 
Hinz ; mit 200 photographischen Abbildungen. Danzig: Kafemann. 1870. 
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disused and hidden out of sight since the transfer of the church from the 
purposes of the catholic to those of the evangelical cultand ritual. “The 
railways,” writes our sacristan, “which now traverse the Continent, have 
made our venerable old town like others more accessible than of yore, 
when for the most part foreigners only approachedit from the sea; so that 
it becomes the resort of a yearly increasing number of tourists, to whom 
the sight of the admirable art memorials of Danzig affords enjoyment 
not less than the visit of its charming environs affords pleasure” (we 
translate literally). And foremost among these art memorials he 
reckons the sacred vestments and utensils of the Marienkirche, amounting 
to “ ninety-two chasubles, twenty dalmatics, twenty pluvialia, twenty- 
four umbracula, eleven antependia,” (we hope the reader is ritualist 
enough to follow this catalogue) “and a multitude of albs, stoles, 
copes, maniples, horaries, embroidered cloths, reliquaries, caskets, 
goblets, chalices, and plate, besides many other liturgical appliances 
by-and-bye to be described in detail.”” Of most of these we find in 
the larger volume photographs (by Herr Busse) and in the smaller 
volume descriptions. Our author enhances the value of his text by 
prefacing each section of it, devoted to this or that branch of ecclesias- 
tical ornament, with a short general and historical disquisition. Thus 
the work is one of real value for the ritualist or ecclesiastical antiquary. 

A still more remarkable instance of what we conceive must be irre- 
coverable outlay on a religious book of Jue is the sumptuous treatise 
on the Instruments of Christ’s Passion, just issued by the “ Liturgico- 
Catholic Library” in Paris, This is only an art-book in virtue of its 
sumptuous appearance, and of the elaborate illustrations given in it of 
the relics distributed about Europe, and supposed (by those who choose) 
to be authentic, of the actual instruments of the historical Passion.° 
A treatise on various artistic representations of these instruments that 
occur in pictures of the Passion scenes might have made an art-book of 
interest ; but this, so to speak, is a superstition-book merely—a book 
written with all and more than all the devout credulity of the middle 
age; going into elaborate calculations about the exact weight of the 
True Cross, and giving elaborate drawings and measurements of whatever 
fragments of it are fabled to be preserved in the various reliquaries of 
Europe ; parading a whole enginery of spurious learning and fictitious 
archeology ; solemnly recording, with piéces justificatives in the shapeof 
patristic or Papal archives, the legendary history or miraculous “ dis- 
covery” of this or that chip of the True Cross, or Holy Nail, or Holy 
Handkerchief, or Thorn of the Holy Crown, and so on. Of its cha- 
racter, upon its subject, and given its data (strange as all of these must 
seem to most readers of our century), the book seems to be an ex- 
haustive, we had almost written a scientific one. Externally, with its 
rich red binding, this belated monument of piety resembles one of 
Gustave Doré’s books of illustrations. 

Belated piety and orthodoxy out of water—the piety and orthodoxy 
of devout Catholicism—are characteristics of several of the books with 





3 “Mémoire sur les Instruments de la Passion de N.-S. J.-C.” Par Ch. 
Rohault de Fleury. Paris: L. Leport. 1870. 
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which we have to-day to deal. They are characteristics of M. Gruyer’s 
elaborate three-volume treatise on the Iconography of the Virgin 
Mary, lately issued from the library of M. Renouard.* From his own 
Catholico-spiritual point of view, M. Gruyer has already made the 
work of Raphael the object of an affectionate and penetrating study ; 
and his two essays on “ Raphael and Antiquity” and “ Raphael’s fres- 
coes at the Vatican’ may possibly be known to some among our readers. 
This is a more important and ambitious work, that may in some sort 
claim to rank beside Didron’s “ Histoire de Dieu’’—or rather perhaps 
(since its character is rather sentimental than scientific), beside Mrs. 
Jameson’s “ History of our Lord.” ‘M. Gruyer’s plan is to trace the 
variation and development of the types under which the Virgin Mary 
was represented in Christian art from the beginning, and to end with 
a detailed description and criticism of all the Virgins of Raphael. 
Raphael is in our author’s eyes what he has been (whether justly 
or no) in the eyes of so many enthusiastic students—the religious 
painter by pre-eminence, the painter who kindled flesh with spirit more 
than any other, who developed, diversified, refined, exalted the original 
ideal of the early Christian ages, and expressed this with the finished 
and formal perfection of Renaissance knowledge; whose Virgins are an 
ever-adorable company of sublimated women, wearing each some diffe- 
rent aspect of mystic piety or purity or rapt devotion and meditation, 
entrancing the spirits of the beholder with the highest and tenderest 
emotions. It is needless to say that M.Gruyer starts with a stock of 
ideas which are more familiar than unimpeachably sound—ideas such 
as those propagated with the greatest power by Rio—of the enormous 
contrast existing between the soullessness of classical art and the soul- 
fulness (if one may say so) of Christian art—Pagan art pure body, 
early Christian art pure soul, Raphael the reconciliation of the two, 
—and of the worthlessness of whatever in art is not illuminated with 
the flame of devout purity and immortal aspiration. This is a stock of 
ideas that needs a great deal of revision and modification before it can 
serve as the basis of a history of painting, or even of a history of picto- 
rial representations of the Virgin. Did not M. Gruyer entertain these 
ideas unrevised and unmodified, and so give to many of his speculative 
passages a washy colour that does not stand the test of daylight (e.g., 
his speculations on the instant elevation of womanhood by Christianity, 
and on the connexion between Mariolatry and all the virtues)—did he 
not do this, his book would be really an exhaustive history of representa- 
tions of the Virgiu, and thus in fact an adequate history of Italian paint- 
ing. For of the materials of his subject our author is thoroughly master; 
he is thoroughly familiar both with mediwval art and the literature of 
medieval art, and his account of the schools deriving from Byzantine 
sources and their development on Italian soil, leaves nothing to 
be desired on the score either of readableness or research. He di- 
vides his subject systematically :; giving his first volume to the conside- 
ration of “Images of the Virgin in Italy, regarded without reference 








* “Les Vierges de Raphael et l’Iconographie de la Vierge.” Par F, A. 
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to the facts of the Gospel narrative, from apostolic times to Raphael ;”’ 
his second volume to “ the Virgin as concerned with Gospel incidents, 
in the works of Raphael and his precursors ;” his third to the Virgins 
proper of Raphael. M. Gruyer’s third volume is protracted to tedious- 
ness by his enthusiasm, and by the command of epithets which his 
enthusiasm gives him. Thus he devotes fourteen pages to the little 
picture of “the Knight’s Dream,” which our readers know in the 
National Gallery ; from his account of which we take the following 
characteristic passage :— 

“Un jeune homme, presque un enfant, revétu d’une armure, dort et réve. 
Il voit en songe deux jeunes filles, dont l’une représente la gloire, la vertu, la 
religion, l’honneur, et l’autre le plaisir. On peut considérer aussi ces deux 
figures comme symbolisant, l’une l’amour sacré, autre |’amour profane. . . 
: Quand on regarde cette peinture, on se sent pénétré d’un ravissement 
dont on retrouve difficilement l’analogue dans l’ceuvre entiére de Raphael. 
C’est que la virilité précoce du génie se montre ici enveloppée de toutes les 
séductions de l’enfance. Ces trois figures, en effet, sont encore des enfants. 
Ils sont du méme Age, et jouent entre eux, avec la naiveté d’un méme ceeur 
de quinze ans, une de ces moralités philosophiques dans le goiit de la cour 
d’Urbin & la fin du XV sidcle ; et les personnages qu’ils représentent sont 
d’une candeur si vraie, si pénétrante, qu’on ne peut leur refuser la portée 
morale a laquelle ils prétendent. Ajoutons que la couleur est ravissante, et 
= le décor est aussi frais que les figures. Au milieu se dresse un laurier, 

ont les feuilles couronneront un jour le front du chevalier. Au fond on 
apergoit des montagnes bleues et transparentes. A gauche, derriére un 
premier monticule, s’éléve une roche escarpée, au sommet de laquelle on 
apercoit une église. C’est de ce cdté que se tient la vertu, et la nature, complé- 
tant l’allégorie, nous éléve comme par dégrés jusqu’a Dieu. On devine les aspé- 
rités de la route ow il faudra combattre pour la vérite; et au faite, le clocher 
semble montrer le ciel, comme le but immuable vers lequel il faut tendre. 
A droite, au contraire, du cdté du plaisir, les pentes doucement inclinées, 
recouvertes de gazons, conduisent sans effort jusqu’d la rive d’un fleuve. 
Cette eau qui court figure la rapidité de la vie; elle rappelle sans cesse que 
tout passe et se renouvelle, la jeunesse comme les fleurs, et que, si de la 
beauté l’esprit ne sait dégager Pame, cette beauté se flétrit et meurt sans 
laisser trace dans le courant des ages.” 


The “ Union Artistique’”’ of Paris held lately an exhibition of the 
works of a landscape-painter deceased about a year ago—M. Paul 
Huet ;> and we have now before us the biography and catalogue of 
which that exhibition was the occasion. To draw up this little book 
has evidently been a labour of love with its author, M. Ph. 
Burty of the Chronique des Beaux Arts. Paul Huet was an artist 
of talent and repute rather than of genius and renown, and the 
sample here given by way of frontispieee—a smudgy and second-rate 
etching—is not such as to give a good idea of his powers to those un- 
familiar with his work. His name is one of those that has gained some- 
thing of factitious importance from its alliance with a group of more 
distinguished names. He was an early member, it might almost be 
said a leader, of that group of French artists who, under the title of 





> **Paul Huet: Notice Biographique et Critique, suivie du Catalogue de ses 
Cuvres.” Par Philippe Burty, Paris: Decembre. 1369, 
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the Romantic School, opposed themselves forty years ago to the con- 
secrated teaching and practice of art in France, and, in conjunction 
with a like-minded faction in literature, and with the help of literary 
organs like the Globe, brought their revolution to a successful issue. 
The school of critics to which M. Burty belongs are a little apt, 
perhaps, to exaggerate the stature of the heroes of this movement 
each and all; and they have besides a special sympathy for that class 
of landscape-painting aiming at effect and not detail, and apt (although 
derived through Bonington straight from Constable) to look sloppy 
and washy to English eyes, in which Huet was a proficient. His 
biographer has made the very utmost of his materials, and produced a 
little book of much sparkle and spirit, written in that ultra-Parisian 
style which even into the description of open-air country matters im- 
ports a keen urban aroma, a perfume and glitter not of nature but of 
the salon and the theatre. 

Lady Eastlake Geserves the thanks of every one for the volumes of 
which the last is now in our hands. - To the literature of the fine arts 
no more important “Contributions’’* have been made in our country 
than those by the late accomplished President of the Royal Academy, 
and to his “ Contributions” a welcome comment and supplement is fur- 
nished in the memoir prefixed by his widow to this instalment of them. 
Sir Charles Eastlake was one of those natures in whom a singular en- 
thusiasm was allied with a singular steadiness, and who went through 
life in unwavering and self-possessed pursuit of the excellent ends 
which he had set himself; always laborious, always amiable, always 
successful, always distinguished ; giving the rare spectacle of a career 
complete and harmonious, proceeding through unthwarted effort to 
ungrudged reward. There is a good deal in the character of Eastlake 
as set before us (chiefly in his own words) in the present volume, that 
reminds one of that of Bunsen, as set before us in another biography 
which we in like manner owe to the piety of a widow. The same 
lifelong industry made easy by habit; the same clear grasp and happy 
unfaltering practice of duty; the same unembarrassed gift of always 
settling, and never pushing, into the place due to distinguished natures 
among, or above, those with whom they associate; the same confor- 
mity with the current ideas of their time—a conformity helping them 
to lead more comfortable lives than are ever led by quite the highest 
sort of men; the same excellence rewarded by the same homage. In 
this connexion it is interesting to note the friendship of the two men 
when they were young together in Rome; to read in a letter of East- 
lake’s, just feeling his way in the society of Rome, how Bunsen had 
taken him to an evening at the Waddingtons. The greater portion 
of the present memoir deals with the earlier years of Eastlake’s life — 
his boyhood, his studentship, his long residence at Rome, his pursuit 
of those studies which eventually made him one‘ of the] most ac- 
complished of English painters and most enlightened of European 


6 “Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts.” By Sir Charles Lock 
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critics; his trip to Greece; his return and establishment in Lon- 
don, up to the final attainment of his social and professional posi- 
tion. The twenty last years of his life are more shortly dealt with ; 
on the ground, says the editor, that all that is most characteristic 
of a man sufficiently manifests itself in the first part of his life. 
The several essays that fill the latter part of this volume are so 
many further instances of their author’s combined gift of accurate 
knowledge and judicious reasoning. The longest of them, called 
“ How to Observe,” is an unsystematic but nevertheless exceedingly 
valuable statement of a multitude of historical and critical facts con- 
nected with fine art, and chiefly with that of the Italian Renaissance ; 
of which the object seems to be to set forth the kind of knowledge 
which is necessary for the appreciation of historical phases of art, the 
kind of associations to which a work of art ought to give birth in the 
instructed spectator ; and thus to furnish a guide and stimulus to right 
criticism. Of his exhaustive reading of the literature of his subject 
Sir Charles Eastlake has here made admirable use, and his discursive - 
chapters teem with hints for any future historian of art or of the 
Renaissance. 

A very much humbler contribution to the literature of the expert 
and the connoisseur is Mr. Manfred Holyoake’s little essay on “The 
Conservation of Pictures.’” Of late years a reaction from the practice 
of over-restoring, consequent naturally upon the evils of such practice, 
has led to an opposite error in the shape of no restoring at all. Mr. 
Holyoake’s purpose is to deprecate each alike of these extremes, and 
to set forth with the authority of experience what does actually lie 
within the power of a picture-restorer (or as he would more compre- 
hensively style it a picture-conserver) and what does not. Mr. 
Holyoake writes with intelligence of the innumerable niceties of 
chemical knowledge, ocular discrimination, and manual delicacy that 
are required in the practitioner of conservation who shall really do 
what is best for reducing the work entrusted to him as near as may 
be to its original state, or for maintaining it undeteriorated in its 
original state. Not that practice of this kind can be taught by 
written explanation ; but that possessors or curators of pictures are 
likely to be encouraged to do that which is safest for their charge by 
an explanation thus commanding confidence, and written by a hand 
that evidently combines caution with enthusiasm and moderation 
with proficiency. 

The Dean of Westminster has issued, in a separate volume of 180 
pages, the additions and corrections which he has received from various 
quarters since the issue of the first edition of his “ Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey,’’* and which he has incorporated with its sub- 
sequent editions. It is in order to exempt purchasers of the first 
edition from the necessity of purchasing a subsequent that this supple- 





7 «‘The Conservation of Pictures.’ By Manfred Holyoake. London: Dalton 
& Lucy. 1870. 

8 “Supplement to the Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey.” By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. London: Murray. 1870. 
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ment is issued. Readers who have compared the successive issues 
of the book know what a quantity of new matter, entertaining alike for 
the lover of art, of history, and of anecdote, has poured in upon its 
author in response to the invitation of his preface. Here is an anecdote 
of a scene in the Cloisters, described by Lilly (1637), and likely to 
have suggested the famous night scene in the “ Antiquary.”’ 


“Davy Ramsey, his Majesty’s clockmaker” (here we are again reminded 
of Walter Scott), “had been informed that there was a great quantity of 
treasure buried in the cloysters of Westminster Abbey; he acquaints Dean 
Williams therewith, who was also then Bishop of Lincolu ; the dean gave him 
liberty to search after it, with this proviso, that if any was discovered his 
church should have a share of it. Davy Ramsey finds out one John Scott, 
who lived in Pudding-lane, and had some time been a page (or such like) to 
the Lord Norris, and who pretended the use of the Mosaical rods to assist him 
herein. I was desired to join with him, unto which I consented. One win- 
ter’s night, Davy Ramsey, with several gentlemen, myself, and Scott, entered 
the cloysters; Davy Ramsey brought an half-quartern sack to put the treasure 
in; we played the hazel rods round about the cloyster; upon the west side of 
the cloyster the rods turned over one another, an argument that the treasure 
was there. The labourers digged at least six foot deep, and then we met with 
a coffin; but in regard it was not heavy we did not open, which we afterwards 
much repented. From the cloysters we went into the abbey church, where 
upon a sudden (there being no wind when we began) so fierce, so high, so 
Slestinlag and loud a wind did rise that we verily believed the west end of the 
church would have fallen upon us; our rods would not move at all; the 
candles and torches, all but one, were extinguished or burnt very dimly. 
John Scott, my partner, was amazed, looked pale, knew not what to do, until 
I gave directions and command to dismiss the demons; which, when done, all 
was quiet again, and each man returned unto his lodging late, about twelve 
o’clock at night. I never since could be induced to join with any in such- 
like actions. The true miscarriage of the business was by reason of so many 

eople being present at the operation, for there was above thirty, some 
aughing, others deriding us; so that if we had not dismissed the demons, I 
believe most part of the abbey church had been blown down; secrecy and 
intelligent operations, with a strong confidence and knowledge of what they 
are doing, are best for this work.” 


The author (we were nearly writing the immortal author) of the 
“ Book of Nonsense ” has produced an illustrated volume more akin 
to those by which he first engaged the attention of the public many 
years ago. His “Journal of a Landscape Painter in Corsica’? is the 
same kind of book as his old books on Sicily and Calabria. That is to 
say, it is a rather too prolix tourist’s journal, illustrated with landscapes 
drawn on wood in a frank and inartificial manner erring slightly on the 
side of baldness, but infinitely to be preferred to the more tricky 
mode of design popular among the book-illustrators of to-day. 
Rather too prolix, rather too full of detailed gossip about inns and 
their inmates, guides and peasants, hosts and hostesses, and a hundred 
odds and ends of travel, Mr. Lear’s text undoubtedly is; and thus it 
comes to be not exempt from the taint of bookmaking, and of dimen- 





% ‘Journal of a Landscape Painter in Corsica in 1868,” By Edward Lear. 
London: Bush, 1870. 
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sions not to be really read through by anybody. Nevertheless there is 
so much of good humour and sincerity, so much cordial enjoyment and 
manifest companionableness, in these records of an artist on his wan- 
derings, that his book is one of which it would be pleasant to turn 
over the pages at odd moments even if it were not for the really im- 
pressive quality of some of its illustrations, e.g. the views of Ravella, 
of St. Florent, and of Borrognano. A considerable apparatus of notes 
and appendices on Corsican history and statistics adds something of 
substance to the literary part of the book, however much such addi- 
tion may savour of the known processes of bookmaking. 

A large quarto volume of “ Architectural and Decorative Designs, 
from the drawings of one Enrico Salandri, does not demand particular 
attention. The engravings (with a few exceptions) are executed with 
more delicacy than vigour, after various monuments of the Renaissance, 
many of them from the Cesia chapel at Rome, one from the Pavian 
Certosa, several from the Villa Pia. They consist mainly of studies 
in scroll-work and stone arabesque; and to these are appended a series 
of more modern French and English furniture designs of the ordinary 
drawing-room type. 

The late librarian of Windsor Castle"! has supplied the text to a 
volume of choice photographs after drawings in the Royal Collection, 
which is just issued by the Messrs. Macmillan. Of this book the 
text—plain and sensible but far from striking as it is—constitutes 
the least important part. Its photographic reproduction (by the new 
process) of twenty select drawings—three by Michelangelo, one by 
Perugino, four by Raphael, one by Giulio Romano, four by Leonarde 
da Vinci, one by Giorgione, one by Veronese, two by Poussin, one by 
Diirer, two by Holbein—this is its really important part. It cannot be 
said that these English specimens of the carbon process are by any 
means so good as those that have been produced abroad, and notably 
by M. Adolphe Braun. We are not here speaking of M. Braun’s 
latest and greatest triumph, the magnificent and priceless series of 
large carbon photographs after Michelangelo’s Sistine paintings, the 
issue of which, it is not too much to say, will be the foremost event 
in furtherance of the study of what is great in art that has happened 
since the importation of the Pheidiac marbles; but of the ordinary 
quality of the carbon reproductions of old drawings turned out in 
France as compared with the quality of those turned out in England. 
These now before us have most of them something of the woolliness and 
indecision which have marked our work in contradistinction to French 
work with the new agents. Nevertbeless the book is a valuable one, and 
the drawings it sets before us well selected. All three Michelangelos 
are admirable ; there is a massive aquiline head by Leonardo of the first 
quality, and as it seems well rendered; a very interesting allegorical 
sketch of Diirer, in commenting upon which it is to be regretted that 
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10 «¢ Architectural and Decorative Designs.” London: Atchley & Co. 1870. 
11 “ Specimens of the Drawings of Ten Masters from the Royal Collection at 
Windsor Castle.” Text by B, B. Woodward. London: Macmillan. 1870. 
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Mr. Woodward should have suffered himself to be misled (as did also 
Mr. Scott in his recent book) by an ingenious Edinburgh reviewer 
into speculations concerning an Augusta loved in vain by the artist: 
speculations based on a mere misreading of “ August”’ for Agnes. 
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